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SCHILLER’S CONCEPT AND POETIC TREATMENT 
OF DEATH 


John R. Frey, University of Illinois 


In her account of Schiller’s life, Karoline von Wolzogen records a con- 
versation about death which her revered brother-in-law concluded 
with the remark, “‘Der Tod kann kein Uebel sein, da er etwas Allge- 
meines ist.’”' The very tenor of these words, uttered during his last ill- 
ness, certainly justifies the epithet she applies: “‘schén.” Nevertheless, 
the ear receptively tuned to the whole range of Schiller’s treatment of 
death detects a subtle dissonance even in this late statement of digni- 
fied acceptance. One hears a faint echo of the lifelong anxiety, doubt, 
and hostility that the problem of death evoked in him. Schiller does 
not say, it will be noticed, that death is not, but that it can not be a 
malevolent force; and that signifies that it may not, must not, shall not 
be, if it is to be at all meaningful. 

His own death Schiller reportedly met with complete composure. 
And indeed, one cannot help being moved by the “Immer besser, 
immer heitrer” with which he responded to Karoline’s inquiry on his 
last evening, especially if we project the cheerful reply against the 
long and dismal history of his physical suffering. 

In view of a significant foretoken from the time of Schiller’s first 
bout with death in January 1791, the “‘Immer besser, immer heitrer”’ 
may be taken at face value. The letter written to Kérner on April 10 
of that critical year contains this assurance: “‘Mein Gemiith ist 
iibrigens heiter, und es soll mir nicht an Muth fehlen, wenn auch das 
schlimmste iiber mich kommen wird.’” A relapse soon thereafter 
severely tested the confidently stated courage, but after that crisis 
Schiller could again write to Kérner in much the same vein as before, 
“Uberhaupt hat dieser schreckhafte Anfall mir innerlich sehr gut 
gethan. Ich habe dabei mehr als einmal dem Tod ins Gesicht gesehen, 
und mein Muth ist dadurch gestirkt worden. ... Mein Geist war 
heiter. .. . ’’* And thus emerges a most interesting fact: when actually, 

1 Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben, verfaLt aus Erinnerungen der Familie, 
seinen eigenen Briefen und den Nachrichten seines Freundes Korner (Stuttgart, 18837), 
. Teas (Schillers Briefe), 111, 141. 

§ Jonas, 111, 148 f. Date of letter: May 24. 
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rather than theoretically, confronting death, Schiller transcends the 
intensity of his usual emotional involvement and attains a comforting 
measure of serenity. 

But let us return for a moment to that final evening to observe the 
way it realized Schiller’s earliest poetic vision of a beautiful death. One 
recalls that Karl Moor, gazing at the setting sun across the Danube, 
muses nostalgically, “So stirbt ein Held!—Anbetenswiirdig!”’ and 
“Da ich noch ein Bube war—war’s mein Lieblingsgedanke, wie sie zu 
leben, zu sterben wie sie.’’* This boyhood aspiration—surely as much 
Schiller’s own as Karl’s—was now providentially fulfilled. As described 
by Karoline, “Er verlangte, man solle den Vorhang 6ffnen, er wolle die 
Sonne sehen. Mit heiterem Blick schaute er in den schénen Abend- 
strahl, und die Natur empfing seinen Scheidegruf.’* Only once did 
Schiller himself depict a death scene with this same atmosphere: that 
memorably serene moment amidst men’s militant assertion of their 
natural rights in Wilhelm Tell, when death comes to a venerable old 
man, Attinghausen.*® 

Needless to say, the harmonious note constitutes but one aspect of 
the complex picture we are dealing with. The theme of death has so 
prominent and enriching a function in Schiller’s thought and creative 
work that it deserves renewed attention. Furthermore, it is imbued 
with more subjectivity than may be readily apparent. But lest we 
read too much subjective Erlebnis into the striking interplay of motifs 
in the poetic treatment, i.e., the artistic process of objectifying the 
problem, our exploration will proceed from the reflective to the imag- 
inative writing within the respective periods. Inasmuch as the 
philosophical approach to Schiller’s concept of death has been au- 
thoritatively established, especially by Kuno Fischer and Walter 
Rehm, we may here concentrate on the Erlebnis aspect and the forms 
of expression thereof, particularly up to 1790.’ 


* Schillers Simtliche Werke. Sakular-Ausgabe, 111, ‘87, 88. All references are to this 
edition unless otherwise indicated. 

5 Op. cit., 265. 

* The death scenes of Maria Stuart and Johanna come to mind; however, their 
cases are different because of the governing role of the sublime. In contrast to serenity, 
the sublime lacks complete harmony between the spiritual and sensual natures in man. 

7 Kuno Fischer, Schiller-Schriften, 1, 1 (Heidelberg, 1891-92"); Walter Rehm, Der 
Todesgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis sur Romantik (Halle/Saale, 
1928); Karl Wollf, Schillers Theodizee bis zum Beginn der Kantischen Studien (Leipzig, 
1909); pertinent comments, mostly regarding the early works, also in: S. Rubinstein, 
Schiller-Probleme (Leipzig, 1908) and Ernst Miiller, Der Herzog und das Genie (Stutt- 
gart, 1955). I am pleased to call attention to Benno von Wiese’s findings as recorded 


in his recent book, Friedrich Schiller (Stuttgart, 1959), published since the completion 
of this paper. 
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Schiller came to grips with the problem of death in his dissertation 
Uber den Zusammenhang der tierischen Natur des Menschen mit seiner 
geistigen (1780), where his method is largely speculative. The ideas 
offered are mostly commonplace. We hear of death being the brother 
of sleep and of the fact that in the wisely arranged process that governs 
our physical existence death “develops from within, from the very 
germ of life.” In the young author’s lyric articulation this becomes: 
‘“‘Aus dem Leben, wie aus seinem Keime,/Wiachst der ew’ge Wiirger 
nur” (“‘Melancholie an Laura”). We read further of the diety which 
“wie im Universum, auch im Tode webet,” a concept which also 
figures in a more personal document, the impassioned letter of June 
15, 1780, to the father of August von Hoven, whose premature death 
had greatly shaken the medical student Schiller. Trying to comfort, 
he points to God’s eternal wisdom in bestowing life and death. 
Significantly, the young writer attributes this knowledge and faith 
not to himself but to the “‘wise man and good Christian,”’ von Hoven. 
Such skirting of the issue one observes repeatedly, as Schiller resorts 
to Christian concepts, either by deliberate choice or in response to 
their tried and proved merits. As to the latter, we find this revealing 
passage in the dissertation: 

Aber man hat tigliche Beispiele von Kranken, die sich voll Mut iiber die 
Leiden des Kérpers erheben, von Sterbenden, die mitten in den Bedring- 
nissen der kimpfenden Maschine fragen: wo ist dein Stachel, Tod? Sollte die 
Weisheit, dérfte man einwenden, nicht vermégend sein, wider die blinden 
Schrecken des Organismus zu waffnen? Sollte, was noch mehr ist als Weisheit, 
sollte die Religion ihre Freunde so wenig gegen die Anfechtungen des Staubes 
beschiitzen kénnen? Oder, welches eben so viel heift, kommt es nicht auch auf 


den vorhergehenden Zustand der Seele an, wie sie die Alterationen der Lebens- 
bewegungen aufnimmt? (x1, 69 f.) 


The moderate language cannot conceal a certain inner agitation. 
But more important, although young Schiller is keenly aware of 
spiritual triumph over death by good Christians, he channels his own 
deductive efforts into the noncommittal form of the question. By so 
doing, he bares his inner wavering. 

Earlier, Schiller had variously made use of the symbols of death, 
notably in the two letters to his fellow students Scharffenstein and 
Boigeol* with whom he was at odds, and in his first poem of real value, 
“Der Eroberer”’ (1777). Even there, that is to say, several years before 


8 The dates of these letters are not fully established. For Boigeol, Jonas gives 1778, 
the Nationalausgabe 1776?; for Scharffenstein, Jonas 1778, the Nationalausgabe 1776?. 
Ernst Miiller believes that the letter tu Scharffenstein should be dated as early as 177 


5: 
because of the spontaneity of expression therein. 
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the impact of young von Hoven’s death, a characteristic reaction 
mechanism asserts itself: almost any emotional upheaval is apt to 
evoke thoughts of death and concomitant anxiety. Nothing short of 
a mild obsession would seem to produce in a letter outcries like these: 
“Warest Du oder ich zehenmal gestorben, der Tod sollte uns keine 
Stunde abgewuchert haben” or ‘“‘so wahr mir Gott vergebe im letzten 
Zuken des Todes.’’® Again, carried away by his vision of the Lucifer- 
like conqueror, a figure both repulsive and attractive to him, the 
young poet creates stark pictures of death and destruction, such as 
“Dort vom Blutgefild stieg Todeshauch himmelan.” Thus, even at 
this early stage he gives vivid proof of the “schauerliche Lust am 
Furchtbaren” of his ‘Sinn fiir das Grausame” which Goethe noted 
and, conservatively, traced back to Die Rauber. The thought inevi- 
tably suggests itself that the ravings at the imagined conqueror might, 
if only semiconsciously, be directed in part at that other conqueror, 
soon to appear in Schiller’s symbolism as the ‘‘ew’ge Wiirger,”’ 
“der Falsche,”’ “unergriindlicher Nimmersatt,’’ “Vermindrer des 
Reichs,” “‘gefraBige Majestat,”’ ““Henker,”’ ““Hungerwolf,” ““Tyrann,” 
and others. 

The restraint of the dissertation remains rather an isolated instance 
in the early works. How different the next piece of essentially specula- 
tive writing,’® “Der Spaziergang unter den Linden” (1782)! The 
harmony of the idyllic setting for this dialogue proves no deterrent 
to strident discord. No sooner has Edwin voiced his optimistic view 
on all creation than the radical pessimist Wollmar answers with a 
flood of the same ghastly pictures of death and decay that we often 
meet in the lyric and dramatic products of this period. Wollmar wal- 
lows in horrid descriptions reminiscent of Franz Moor’s negativistic 
diatribes, such as the one on the cycle of life and death being but a 
journey through a morass. Haunted by the thought of transitoriness, 
Wollmar can perceive nature only in this lurid light: 

Eben diesen griinen wallenden Schlepp trug sie schon vor Deukalion, 
ebenso parfiimiert und ebenso bunt verbrimt. Jahrtausende lang verzehrt 
sie nur mit dem Abtrag von der Tafel des Todes, kocht sich Schminke aus 
den Gebeinen ihrer eigenen Kinder und stutzt die Verwesung zu blendenden 
Flittern. Es ist ein unflatiges Ungeheuer, das von seinem eigenen Kot, viele 
tausendmal aufgewiarmt, sich mistet, seine Lumpen in neue Stoffe zusammen- 
flickt und grof tut und sie zu Markte tragt und wieder zusammenreift in 


garstige Lumpen.... Dachtest du je, daS dieses unendliche Rund das 
Grabmal deiner Ahnen ist. . . . (1, 139 f.) 


* Jonas, 1, 3, 7. 
‘© Though apt to appear under “‘Erzahlungen’”’ in the various editions. 
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Life being but a pawn in the palm of all-powerful death, Wollmar sub- 
scribes to the doleful conviction that 

Jeder Tropfe Zeit ist eine Sterbeminute der Freuden, jeder wehende 
Staub der Leichenstein einer begrabenen Wonne. Auf jeden Punkt im ewigen 


Universum hat der Tod sein monarchisches Siegel gedriickt. Auf jeden Atomen 
les’ ich die trostlose Aufschrift: Vergangen/! (11, 144) 


This truculent pessimism, couched in symbols of death, Edwin 
counters with his final, though rather ineffectual affirmation of life: 


Und warum nicht: Gewesen? Mag jeder Laut der Sterbegesang einer 
Seligkeit sein—er ist auch die Hymne der allgegenwartigen Liebe. (ibid.) 


This argument can hardly be said to have resolved the problem. Love 
may be the ultimate answer to the ultimate question; in reason’s 
terms it answers nothing, conquers nothing, certainly not death. The 
“Spaziergang,” then, is simply a spontaneous appendix to Schiller’s 
early poetic depictions of his struggle with the imponderables of 
death. Whatever the role of pessimism—in the case of Franz Moor 
intensified into nihilistic and unscrupulous materialism—there can 
be no doubt about death’s dominant place in Schiller’s thinking and 
feeling during this period. It constituted the symbol of immutable 
permanence, while life appeared only as a ‘“‘Lotto.”” What depth of 
world-weariness Schiller reached in 1780 can be gathered from the 
letter to von Hoven. He may well have meant what he said there 
about welcoming the prospect of forsaking life for death. To us, 
however, the most telling statement in the letter is that the assertedly 
sincere endeavor to console the bereaved father was really an attempt 
to pacify his own anguish. 

In the “‘Spaziergang”’ the consideration of eternal bliss as an anti- 
dote to the sting of death is entirely replaced by that of universal love. 
In the Philosophische Briefe (1786), finally, the ethos of self-sacrifice 
as the answer to the problem comes to fruition. Skepticism and free- 
thinking are branded as ‘‘Fieberparoxismen des menschlichen Geistes,”’ 
though not denied the ability to fortify the truth in their own way. 
The idea of being rewarded in the beyond for good deeds is flatly re- 
jected, for it distorts the nobility of the kind of love that inspires 
great sacrifices. The clear-cut declaration of man’s autonomy in the 
here and now and the notion that sacrifice lends meaning to death 
are crystallized in this passage from the Philosophische Briefe: 

Denke Dir eine Wahrheit ...setze hinzu, diese Wahrheit verdammt 
ihren Bekenner zum Tode, diese Wahrheit kann nur erwiesen werden, nur 


geglaubt werden, wenn er stirbt. Denke Dir dann den Mann mit dem hellen 
umfassenden Sonnenblicke des Genies, mit dem Flammenrad der Be- 
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geisterung, mit der ganzen erhabenen Anlage zu der Liebe. La& in seiner 
Seele das vollstindige Ideal jener groBen Wirkung emporsteigen . . . bedarf 
dieser Mensch der Anweisung auf ein anderes Leben? (x1, 126) 

If the exhilarating spirit of Schiller’s credo, a pantheism rooted in 
Spinoza and Leibniz and centered on the idea of universal harmony 
and love, pervades his vision of a gloriously meaningful death by self- 
sacrifice, it still cannot entirely suppress his anxiety over death. The 
process leading up to the enthusiastic embrace of the “‘Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis meiner Vernunft”’ with its power of liberating the spirit is no 
painless one. Consistently enough, Schiller offsets the potential som- 
berness of the symbols of death that crowd the reminiscences about 
his carefree youth by placing the accent on the pleasant. Yet he ex- 
plicitly points to his anxiety by saying, 

Jeder kommende Friihling... gibt mir Erlauterung iiber das bange 
Rdtsel des Todes und widerlegt meine dngstliche Besorgnis eines ewigen 
Schlafs.” (x1, 118; emphasis mine) 

Still plagued by the mystery of death, but encouraged by his newly 
fortified ““Vernunftreligion,” he now turns to nature itself for “‘par- 
ables” to support his attempt to minimize the awesome finality of 
death. He seeks evidence in the world of organic existence that there 
is really no death, only change. This is as close as Schiller ever comes 
to an impersonal organic concept of death, a concept which greatly 


minimizes the painful awareness of the transitoriness of life disturbing 
him so much in his early period. At the same time, Schiller calls up, 
even here in the Briefe, his memory of two deathbed demonstrations 
of the power inherent in Christian faith." It is not for young Schiller 
to arrive at a quietly conciliatory and transcendent view like that, let 
us say, of a Christian Giinther: 


Also miissen wir auf Erden 
Zu dem Tode reifer werden. 


If intensity and excesses of expression, frequently marked by a 
baroque flavor, are indicative of the true state of mind behind the 
symbols of death, the term “angstliche Besorgnis’”’ certainly under- 
states the truth for Schiller’s early imaginative writings. With due 
allowance made for his tendency toward rhetorical extravagance and 
pathos, to his ‘‘Kraftstil’” and resort to clichés, we cannot but con- 
clude that Schiller’s imaginative abandon springs from a compulsively 
violent and defiant rather than a “faint anxiety.” 


‘t August von Hoven and Weckerlin. 
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Looking first at the most personal medium, the lyric poem, we find 
the poet’s drastic means of expression displayed strikingly and repre- 
sentatively in the ““Trauergedichte” of the early eighties, occasioned 
by the deaths of August von Hoven, Johann Christian Weckerlin, 
Hauptmann Wiltmaister, and von Rieger."* The labored imagery, 
combined with merciless realism, is illustrated by the opening lines 
of each of the four poems (quoted in the above order): 


Mit erstorbnem Scheinen 

Steht der Mond auf totenstillen Hainen, 

Seufzend streicht der Nachtgeist durch die Luft— 
Nebelwolken schauern, 

Sterne trauern 

Bleich herab, wie Lampen in der Gruft. 

Gleich Gespenstern, stumm und hohl und hager, 

Zieht in schwarzem Totenpompe dort 

Ein Gewimmel nach dem Leichenlager 

Unterm Schauerflor der Grabnacht fort. (11, 27 f.) 


Banges Stéhnen, wie vorm nahen Sturme, 
Hallet her vom éden Trauerhaus, 
Totenténe fallen von des Miinsters Turme— (11, 30) 


Grimmig wirgt der Todt durch unsre Glieder!— 
Dumpfig heult die Leichen Drummel wieder 
Schon ein neuer ist hinweg gerafit; (Nationalausg., 1, 31) 


Noch zermalmt der Schrecken unsre Glieder— 
Rieger tot! 
Noch in unsern Ohren heult der Donner wieder— 
Rieger, Rieger tot! (11, 57) 


The visual and auditory effects of these somber echoes of the poet’s 
emotional upheaval could hardly be more dramatic, not to say melo- 
dramatic. But more compelling are such pointed crystallizations of 
personal anguish as occur in the second stanzas of the first and third 
of these laments: 


Nasse Schauer schauern fiirchterlich 
Durch sein gramgeschmolzenes Gerippe. 


Briider kommt!—erblasset!—schauert! zittert! 
Bebe jest den niemalils nichts erschiittert 
Grabgefiihle schauern durch sein Mark 

Sehet! alles, was wir Leben hieSen 


2 “Fine Leichenphantasie’”’ (Hoven), “Elegie auf den friihzeitigen Tod Johann 
Christian Weckerlins” (in the Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782: ‘‘Elegie auf den Tod eines 
Jiinglings’’), ““Trauer-Ode auf den Todt des Hauptmanns Wiltmaister,”’ ‘“Totenfeier 
am Grabe Philipp Friedrich von Riegers.”’ 
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Was wir liebten, was wir seelig priesen 
Ligt vereitelt in dem schmalen Sarg. (Nat., 1, 31) 
(emphasis mine) 


All the beloved signs of life the poet finds ‘“‘Weggeblasen mit dem 
Sterbe Récheln”; they are nothing but the “‘Larve die der Todt uns 
heuchelt.” All of man’s aspirations and triumphs signify nothing be- 
fore the great, relentless equalizer, Death: 


Auf des Menschen kaltem, starrem Rumpfe 
Sterben seine wirblende Triumphe 
Réchlen all in ein Gewimmer aus— 
Gliik und Ruhm zerflattern auf dem Sarge 
Kénige und Bettler, Feige, Starke 
Ziehn hinunder in das Todten Hauf. (ibid.) 


We hear the echoes of the vanitas, vanitatum vanitas, of baroque misery 
over the transitoriness of life. One has some difficulty imagining any- 
thing more baroque than such lines as “‘Wie’s hinein ins Grabgewélbe 
grauset!’’, the recurring “Eiskalt, eiskalt liegt es hier im Tuche,” or 
“Unter ihm das Todenreich schon gihnte,” ‘Wenn der Wurm schon 
naget in den Bliiten / Wer ist Tor zu wahnen, daf er nie verdirbt,” 
“Bis auf diesen leichenvollen Hiigeln / Die allmichtige Posaune 
klingt / Und nach aufgerifinen Todesriegeln / Gottes Sturmwind diese 
Leichen in Bewegung schwingt?” 

The grave, we note, plays a dominant role, not only here but 
throughout Schiller’s works, and often a sharp sense of ‘“Erschiit- 
terung” and oppression goes with it: 


Stumm und taub ist’s in dem engen Hause, 
Tief der Schlummer der Begrabenen; 
Bruder! Ach in ewig tiefer Pause 


(11, 31) 


Starr und ewig schlieSt des Grabes Riegel, 
Dumpfer—dumpfer schollert’s iiberm Sarg zum Hiigel, 
Nimmer gibt das Grab zuriick. (ul, 29) 


So deeply impressed is this symbol upon Schiller’s imagination that in 
a joyful outburst, ‘“‘Die Freundschaft,” the eyes of the friend become a 
“wolliist’ges Grab” (11, 27). The poet endeavors to ease his horror 
of the grave with small and bitter consolations: ‘“‘Ruhig schlaft sich’s 
in dem engen Haus; / Mit der Freude stirbt hier auch der Kum- 
mer, / Récheln auch der Menschen Qualen aus” (11, 31). Of greater 
consolation—strangely satisfying to the young Schiller—is the 
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thought, however, that the grave and the coffin will house the mighty 
of the earth as irretrievably as they do the common mortals. Indeed, 
this sense of compensation smacks of gleeful revenge, as is most 
poignantly demonstrated in the poem “Die schlimmen Monarchen.” 
Biting mockery and sarcasm are directed at the dead majesties, with 
whom “‘Garstig spat der unverschimte Tod!’’ From Rieger’s coffin 
one hears the hollow voice of death admonish the ‘“‘Erdengétter’’ not 
to mock him (11, 58). In order to cope with the “‘barbaric fate’ which 
his young friends suffered, and which left the poet in desperate con- 
sternation (“‘Weltregierer, ich begreif es nicht’’), his defiant resent- 
ment turns into bitter irony: 

O so klatschet! klatscht doch in die Hinde, 

Rufet doch ein frohes Plaudite!— 

Sterben ist der langen Narrheit Ende, 

In dem Grab verscharrt man manches Weh. (Nat., I, 35) 


Zieht dann hin, ihr schwarzen stummen Trager! 

Tischt auch den dem grofen Wiirger auf! 

Horet auf, geheulergofine Klager! 

Tiirmet auf ihm Staub auf Staub zu Hauf. 

Wo der Mensch, der Gottes Ratschlu priifte? 

Wo das Aug’, den Abgrund durchzuschaun? 

Heilig! Heilig! bist du, Gott der Griifte! 

Wir verehren dich mit Graun! (ul, 32) 


Such trying frustration brings into focus the crucial question of a 
transcendent consolation. Invariably, we find, the cosmos-minded 
young poet has the spirit soar on its sunward path to brighten the 
thought of the grim confinement of the grave: 


Wie’s hinein ins Grabgewélbe grauset !— 


Geh, du Holder, geh im Pfad der Sonne 
Freudig weiter der Vollendung zu. (11, 29) 


But in spite of jubilant certainty of a joyous reunion and existence in 
the other world, expressed by the lyric poet Schiller on the occasion 
of his friends’ deaths—in the early dramas by the women (Amalia, 
Luise) and the men of firm Christian faith—one detects no commit- 
ment to a consistent concept of the beyond: 

Nicht in Welten, wie die Weisen traumen, 

Auch nicht in des Pébels Paradies, 

Nicht in Himmeln, wie die Dichter reimen,— 

Aber wir ereilen dich gewif. (11, 32)" 


18 The full import of these lines is indicated by the fact that some six years later 
Schiller wrote them, with minor changes only, into Frau von Lengefeld’s Bible. 
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What then, we must ask, is this realm at the other end of the sun- 
ward flight, this world of ‘‘Vollendung,” which is bathed in the radi- 
ance of truth? The poet calls it Eden, Olympus, Heaven, Valhalla, all 
of which suggest nothing more than some vague Utopia in space. It ap- 
pears that the soaring itself constitutes the final stage of the spirit’s 
journey after death. This worship of the cosmic spheres induces the 
poet to worship, somewhat guiltily, the Almighty (“An die Sonne”), 
all of which adds up to this: the young Schiller is fervent in his re- 
ligiosity, but vascillating in his religion. His sporadic affirmations of 
the Christian concepts more often than not have something forced 
about them. An enthusiastic exclamation about religion itself, as in 
the poem ‘‘Rousseau,”’ seems to us no exception: 

Ha! mit Jubel die sich feurig gieBen 

Sey Religion von mir gepriesen, 

Himmelstochter sey gekiiBt! (Nat., 1, 62) 
When in such a mood as here, Schiller does the unexpected; he alludes 
to death in the lighthearted vein of the rococo: “Hiipfe freudig in den 
Todesnachen.” But this poetic picture appears slightly bizarre, com- 
pared to one not too dissimilar but more in character, such as “‘Freudig 
eilt’ ich, in dem kalten Tode / Auszuléschen meinen Flammenschmerz”’ 
(“Die Kindesmérderin,” 1, 33). 

On the existence of God Schiller offers emphatic declarations of 
faith (“Laura am Klavier”), on immortality of unshakable convic- 
tion (‘‘Zuversicht der Unsterblichkeit’’). But how firm is his conviction 
when he feels impelled to ask questions of this type: 

Ob es wahr sey, was den Pilger freute? 
Ob noch jenseits ein Gedanke sey? 


Ob die Tugend iibers Grab geleite? 
Ob es alles eitle Phantasey? (Nat., 1, 36)" 


Nor does the skeptical query end there. In the poem “Resignation,” 
published first in the Thalia in 1786 but written probably two years 
earlier, we see his tormented mind engaged in bitter argumentation: 


Fiir Hoffnungen—Verwesung straft sie Liigen— 


Sechstausend Jahre hat der Tod gesciawiegen; 
Kam je ein Leichnam aus der Gruit gestiegen, 
Der Meldung tat von der Vergelterin? 


Kein Toter kam aus seiner Gruft gestiegen. 


“4 The “ob” was later changed to “daf}.” 
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A “Glaubensbekenntnis’’? Schiller warns not to take it as such, but 
how valid is the warning? At any rate, we believe it safe to say that the 
cosmological orientation seems to come easier to Schiller than ortho- 
dox Christian convictions. 

Drastically realistic and phantastic depictions are natural enough 
if the poet’s agitation is, as in the ‘‘Trauerlieder,” induced directly by 
death’s handiwork. But as pointed out before, any emotional agita- 
tion is apt to produce in Schiller a state of melancholy and macabre 
intoxication. Many of the poems in the A nthologie auf das Jahr 1782 
demonstrate this, notably “Die Pest,” ‘Die schlimmen Monarchen,” 
and, above all, some of the Laura poems. But then, could death be 
expected to play a minor role in a collection of poems dedicated by 
their author, with a jocular cynicism bordering on blasphemy, to his 
“Prinzipal, dem Tode,” the “grofsmiachtigster Czar alles Fleisches,”’ 
the great ‘‘Nimmersatt’’? 

Whereas abstract universal love enhances and liberates the human 
spirit, the idea of physical love has the opposite effect in Schiller’s view 
of things. It forces his attention to the transitoriness of life, which in 
turn incites in his imagination stark pictures of death and decay. 
Some passages played on the piano by Laura sound to the poet 
‘*..melancholisch diister, / wie durch toter Wiisten Schauer- 
nachtgefliister, / Wo verlornes Heulen schweift’”’ (1, 125). The rap- 
turous bliss of love suggests ‘“Todeswonne,” “Meer des Todes,”’ and 
the grave. But the ultimate in baroque descriptions is met with in 
‘“‘Melancholie an Laura,’’ where the beloved’s beauty provides an 
intense awareness of the transitoriness of life. Indeed, nowhere is 
Schiller’s emotional reaction to death more grossly bared, his abandon 
more unbridled than in this “love poem.” As if reaching for a straw 
in his utter dejection, he evokes, for the first time in his lyric poetry, 
antiquity’s serene image of death. He laments, 


Lésch’, o Jiingling mit der Trauermiene, 
Meine Fackel weinend aus! (11, 40) 


In the poem “Resignation” this image occurs again with the same 
touch of sadness and subdued beauty: 

Der stille Gott—o weinet, meine Briider— 

Der stille Gott taucht meine Fackel nieder. (1, 196) 


But the whole melancholy of the death theme in young Schiller’s 


thought and works is perhaps most pathetically pinpointed in these 
two lines: 
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Floh er angstlich vor dem Grabgedanken— 
Ach die Welt ist Sterbenden so sii. (11, 30) 


One is reminded in this connection of Amalia’s sad remark, ‘‘Alles 
lebt, um traurig wieder zu sterben”’ (111, 100); of the doomed Marquis 
Posa’s unforgettable ““O Gott, das Leben ist doch schén,” and that 
late echo in the poem “‘Ninie”’: “Auch das Schéne muf sterben.”’ 

The abstract aspects of Schiller’s dealing with the problem of 
death notwithstanding, his deep emotional involvement, that is to 
say, the role of true “Erlebnis,” cannot be questioned. One notes with 
interest that on the whole the poems of the A nthologie lack the cynical 
and seemingly impersonal tone of the foreword, which strongly sug- 
gests the voice of the medical man, as does the earlier poem “Der 
Venuswagen,” and the manner of speaking indulged in by Franz Moor, 
Fiesco, and Gianettino. The lighter, cynical and sardonic vein, epit- 
omized by the “untertanigstem Hautschauern” of the anthology’s 
dedication, may be considered, of course, as simply another manifes- 
tation of Schiller’s basic problem. 


If there is nothing uncommon about a young poet’s being preoc- 
cupied with the question of death, the peculiarities of Schiller’s con- 
cern and expression thereof are obviously more than commonly in- 
teresting. And the most fascinating consolidation of the various as- 
pects of the concern, the full fury of which may escape us while under 
the spell of the dramatic gusto, presents itself in his first drama, Die 
Rduber. 

To illustrate in part, and this applies to a large extent to the other 
early dramas: the very stage directions reflect the death theme (“‘Ama- 
lia, wie aus einem Todesschlummer aufgejagt’’); the lyric components 
(songs) serve as leitmotivs of it; and a list of terms compounded with 
“Tod /tot” roughly looks something like this: “‘totenblaf, Todesfarbe, 
Todeslanze, Todesstof, Totenschlummer, Todesfackel, Todesangst, 
Totenlied, Todesschauer, Tod(es)bett, Totschlag, Todes Toren, 
Totenreich, totenbleich, Todesblick, Totengerippe, Todsiinde.” 

Schiller’s crisis at this time, springing from his search for an un- 
shakable inner guidance, compelled him to test three vital modes 
of orientation: materialism (Franz), conventional Christian faith 
together with “Empfindsamkeit” (old Moor and Amalia), and ideal- 
ism of a sort (Karl). Significantly, he chooses to test them against the 
immutable permanence and incorruptibility of death. This he does 
quite systematically and with great ardor, using for his spokesman the 
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stalwart Pastor Moser, who expresses the concept in these words: 


Diese Spinnweben von Systemen zerreiSt das einzige Wort: du muBt 
sterben!—Ich fodere Euch auf, das soll die Probe sein, wenn Ihr im Tode 
annoch feste steht, wenn Euch Eure Grundsdtze auch da nicht im Stiche 
lassen, so sollt Ihr gewonnen haben; wenn Euch im Tode nur der mindeste 
Schauer anwandelt, weh Euch dann! (111, 139 f.) 


This ultimate test for the true worth of a man’s inner guidance 
Franz fails (annihilation) and Karl passes (liberation). To wrest from 
death some vestige of meaning for life Schiller has Karl offer his 
life in penance for his trespasses. Not quite convincing, Karl neverthe- 
less does attain a measure of much desired greatness. We see it in 
his Hamletian talk with death, when he pits the merits of his own 
Self against the frightening unknown, the beyond which he momen- 
tarily contemplates entering. 


Zeit und Ewigkeit—gekettet an einander durch ein einzig Moment!— 
Grauser Schliissel, der das Gefaingnis des Lebens hinter mir schlieSt und vor 
mir aufriegelt die Behausung der ewigen Nacht—sage mir—o sage mir— 
wohin—wohin wirst du mich fiihren?—Fremdes, nie umsegeltes Land!— 
Siehe, die Menschheit erschlappt unter diesem Bilde, die Spannkraft des 
Endlichen lat nach, und die Phantasei, der mutwillige Affe der Sinne, gaukelt 
unserer Leichtglaubigkeit seltsame Schatten vor.—Nein! nein! Ein Mann 
mu nicht straucheln—Sei wie du wilt, namenloses Jenseits—bleibt mir nur 
dieses mein Selbst getreu—Sei wie du wilt, wenn ich nur mich selbst mit 
hiniibernehme—Aufendinge sind nur der Anstrich des Manns—Ich bin mein 
Himmel und meine Hille. (1m, 124 f.) 


A dismal situation: life a prison and death a fearsome gateway to 
the great uncertainty of the beyond. But repelling as the reality of 
death may be, voluntary (willed) capitulation affords the prospect of 
a higher freedom of liberation, lasting at least from decision to entry 
into the unknown. To reconcile his guilt with his claim to moral 
autonomy, Karl first rationalizes: 


Glaubt ihr, ich werde zittern? Geister meiner Erwiirgten! ich werde 
nicht zittern. (Heftig zitternd.)—Euer banges Sterbegewinsel—euer schwarz- 
gewiirgtes Gesicht—eure fiirchterlich klaffenden Wunden sind ja nur Glieder 
einer unzerbrechlichen Kette des Schicksals und haingen zuletzt an meinen 
Feierabenden, an den Launen meiner Ammen und Hofmeister, am Tempera- 
ment meines Vaters, am Blut meiner Mutter—(Von Schauer geschiittelt.)."® 
(111, 124) 


In this attempt at deterministic whitewashing, Karl approaches the 
philosophy of his brother who, likewise a self-appointed dispenser of 


6 The “Heftig zitternd’’ is found only in some editions. 
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death, holds that life and its termination are but a series of ironically 
haphazard incidents, that death is no more than the continuation of 
what results from the impact of a drop of water upon the brain. 

Karl, willing to recognize the supreme, inexorable Judge, brushes 
aside the thought of suicide (““Todsiinde”’), which Schiller by no means 
condemns under all circumstances. Actually he chooses a higher form 
of suicide, like Max Piccolomini later, as against that of Franz the 
radical skeptic who had nothing but mockery, defiance, and con- 
tempt for the idea of eternity and immortality, for God, the soul, 
damnation, death, the dead, and the voice of the dead. This posi- 
tion Franz maintains even after having had to admit: “Losgeriittelt 
das Totenreich aus dem ewigen Schlaf briillt wider mich: Mérder! 
M order!” (111, 133) and “‘warum schaudert mir’s so durch die Knochen! 
—Sterben! warum packt mich das Wort so?” (11, 138). Only the com- 
plete despair over the collapse of his world makes him beseech heaven 
for help. Only mercenary motivation makes him bow to the divine 
Being and try to pray; but there is no bridge from God to him. And 
yet, with all the miserable cowardice involved, Schiller endows 
Franz’s final stand with a certain grandeur by having him say: “Nein, 
ich will auch nicht beten—diesen Sieg soll der Himmel nicht haben, 
diesen Spott mir nicht antun die Hdlle” (111, 145). In facing death, he 
too acts in accord with Karl’s—and Schiller’s—sturdy tenet: “Ich 
bin mein Himmel und meine Hille.” That Schiller was fascinated by 
Franz’s philosophy, at least its essence, is apparent from his creating, 
some twenty years after the Rauber, that impressive scene in which 
another, though noble and heroic materialist dies, Talbot in Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans. Unproblematic in his early period are only the 
cases of characters with an unquestioning religious faith, an orienta- 
tion basically alien to the poet himself, as is attested by the manner in 
which he has the respective characters, especially old Moor, express 
themselves. Set phrases, in particular references to death, are repeated 
in parrot-like fashion ad nauseam, leaving the impression of a near- 
parody. Pastor Moser’s strength of conviction and militant defense 
of the faith, as he waxes eloquent about death, commands admiration, 
though not all of the tone and imagery he uses as he zealously berates 
Franz: “Ich will an Eurem Bette stehn, wenn Ihr sterbet— ich 
méchte so gar gern einen Tyrannen sehen dahinfahren” (111, 140) and: 
“Aber es wird ein Erwachen sein wie des lebendig Begrabenen im 
Bauche des Kirchhofs”’ (ibid.). 

One notes an abundance of references to death fraught with bra- 
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vado, cynicism, and disdain, but these merely indicate further the 
poet’s consciousness of death. Strong talk and the problematic do not 
exclude each other. The “‘killer’’ Karl Moor’s being seized by appre- 
hension at the thought of death is couched in his “‘Nein! Nein! Ein 
Mann mu nicht straucheln . . . ” and soon after by the more impera- 
tive: “Sei ein Mann!”’ (11, 99). Up to the third act Karl, like his com- 
panions and his brother, uses boisterous allusions: ‘“‘Den soll dieser 
Arm gleich zur Leiche machen,” “Ja, bei dem tausendarmigen Tod,” 
etc. But unlike them, he never underestimates the dread force and 
hence hesitates to be glib, frivolous, witty or calloused about it and 
the hereafter. Even the caustic Franz assumes Karl’s largely solemn 
tone when his images pertain to Karl’s (fictitious) death: “da schon 
das schwarze Panier des Todes iiber ihm rauschte,” or, “deinen Eid 
zerbrach der allgewaltige Tod” (1m, 51, 52). Like his trusted Roller, 
Karl knows that dying is more than a harlequin’s leap and that the 
fear of death is more terrible than death. He asks Kosinsky, who is 
looking for men not afraid of death: “‘Woher weift du, da® ich nicht 
bése Triume habe oder auf dem Todbett nicht werde blafi werden” 
(111, 93). Kosinsky again voices one of Schiller’s favored notions, the 
desirability of a soldier’s death, which receives its finest poetic treat- 
ment in the ‘“‘Reiterlied” (Wallensteins Lager) and which appears al- 
ready in the ““Trauer-Ode auf den Todt des Hauptmanns Wiltmaister”’ 
(‘Krieger zittern vor dem Tode nicht’’). By comparison, the robbers’ 
“gallows song”’ is a travesty. As if intent on neutralizing it, Schiller 
has Karl make a point of observing that Roller died a beautiful death. 

Schiller, the student of medicine, makes himself heard most 
notoriously in Franz’s vituperations. He has Franz paint this horrible 
picture of his theoretically syphilitic brother in order to alienate 
Amalia’s affections: “da verrat sich’s im totenblassen eingefallenen 
Gesicht und dreht die Knochen haflich hervor—da stammelt’s .. . 
da predigt’s fiirchterlich laut vom zitternden hinschwankenden 
Gerippe”’ (111, 35). But the most unholy union of nihilistic materialism 
and the medical domain occurs in that dreadful monologue in which 
Franz diabolically premeditates the murder of his father: “Ich 
mécht’ es machen wie der gescheite Arzt, nur umgekehrt” and ‘‘Wer es 
verstiinde, dem Tod diesen ungebahnten Weg in das Schlof des 
Lebens zu ebenen,” meaning that consuming despair will ravage the 
body (111, 39, 40). Callousness and cynicism can of course go with the 
medical outlook, but that proves nothing. Schiller draws on his 
medical knowledge, but for the rest he is a poet dealing with the prob- 
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lem of death, and his cynicism is simply one means of neutralizing the 
sting of his anguish. Only this can explain Franz’s speaking to a 
woman in the manner we have observed above and in the following: 
“der bloBe Hauch seines Mundes wird dich in jenen schwarzen todahn- 
lichen Schwindel hauchen, der den Geruch eines berstenden Aases und 
den Anblick eines leichenvollen Wahlplatzes begleitet” (11, 36). The 
monstrously bad taste of such use of death’s symbols goes far toward 
revealing the true nature of Schiller’s predicament. To be sure, in Die 
Rduber he derives the same sense of intoxication and compensation 
from wallowing in drastic dramatic action as he does in his poems and 
his letters, sometimes with little regard for the organic-artistic appro- 
priateness of the symbols. 

The attempt to neutralize governs the reduced theme of death in 
the next drama, Fiesco. The unpleasantly suggestive term ‘“Ver- 
wesung” becomes prominent, and as to stage directions, one finds 
(Verrina) “lat die Hinde sinken; Totengesicht,” ‘‘Verschworene 
stehen in toter Pause und schauervollen Gruppen.” 

In accord with the political expediency dominating the situation, 
the tactics of dealing with death are those of a cold war rather than an 
impassioned search for arbitration. No metaphysical probings enter, 
no pangs of conscience plague anyone, though murder figures lustily. 
The only time that death becomes problematic—at Leonore’s tragi- 
cally ironic demise—Fiesco, who had been playing with fate and 
death, decries with brazen arrogance the arbitrary ‘‘Hochverrat des 
Todes.” Blasphemously he lashes out at heaven and hell. Scoffingly 
he hurls his defiance at fate and death, and solemnly he vows terrible 
revenge: 

Kommt!—dieser ungliicklichen Fiirstin will ich eine Totenfeier halten, daf 
das Leben seine Anbeter verlieren und die Verwesung wie eine Braut glinzen 
soll—(1m, 285) 

The spirit of this cynicism is prepared by a host of sardonic references 
to death. Nonchalant abandon shows in Fiesco’s very first allusion: 
“Allgemein sei die Lust, der bacchantische Tanz stampfe das Toten- 
reich in polternde Triimmer!”’ (111, 169). Granting that Fiesco’s joy 
over his conquest of Julia is satanic, the jump from it to this image of 
the party in progress is nothing short of amazing. Not to be outdone, 
Gianettino, who enters the play ordering the murder of Fiesco, in- 
dulges in such bits of braggadocio as threatening to erect a gallows on 
which Genoese freedom “sich zu Tod zappeln soll” (1m, 171). Verrina 
resorts to the melodramatic gesture of wearing a mourning crepe for 
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this freedom. Fiesco, again, finds it and Verrina’s “Leichenbit- 
termiene” highly amusing and suggests that they all act like “‘listige 
Erben, die heulend hinter der Bahre gehen und desto lauter ins 
Schnupftuch lachen” (1m, 174). With the same insolent mockery 
Gianettino and Lomellin picture their projected coup d’état: “Der Tod 
gibt iibermorgen prichtige Gala und hat zwélf genuesische Fiirsten 
geladen,” etc. (11, 214). A strong contrast to this—Schiller is not one 
to do without contrasts—is provided by Verrina’s morbid vision of the 
path to perdition before him for‘his (contemplated) murder of Fiesco: 
Folge mir dahin, wo die Verwesung Leichname morsch fri8t und der Tod 
seine schaudernde Tafel halt—dahin, wo das Gewinsel verlorner Seelen 


Teufel belustigt und des Jammers undankbare Trinen im durchlécherten 
Sieb der Ewigkeit ausrinnen .. . .” (111, 225) 


Whatever the variations, the deliberately ghoulish and macabre aspect 
and tone are apparent throughout. 

Like Die Rauber, Fiesco contains some peculiarly forced references 
to death. In Fiesco’s famous monologue on whether to be ambitious or 
magnanimous, the contrived personification of evil ambition has him 
comment: “Engel kiiSten an deinem Halse den Himmel hinweg, und 
der Tod sprang aus deinem kreifienden Bauche”’ (111, 224). Similarly 
unnatural are Bertha’s fearing her father’s ‘“‘totenfarbenen Zorn” and 
gentle Leonore’s attempt to rouse her companion with the question 
“Was den Tod aus seinen Windeln riittelt, kann deinen Mut nicht 
wecken?” (111, 275). These prove mild, however, beside their counter- 
parts in Kabale und Liebe, where Schiller again delves with full vigor 
and emotion into the problem of death. 

This time he probes it exclusively in the light of religious orienta- 
tion. He promptly has his heroine turn to the promise of eternal bliss 
as she, at the beginning, realizes how hopeless her pros~ects for a 
happy love on earth are. The only ripple of emotion engendered by the 
thought of death is the cheerful dream of dying for the beloved man: 
“Dies bifchen Leben ... Dies Bliimchen Jugend—wir’ es ein Veil- 
chen, und er trate drauf, und es diirfte bescheiden unter ihm sterben!”’ 
(111, 306). But could death be so simple and pleasant a matter to the 
poet who years later still insists: ““Lieblich sieht er zwar aus mit seiner 
erloschenen Fackel; / Aber, ihr Herren, der Tod ist so asthetisch doch 
nicht” (“‘Der Genius mit der umgekehrten Fackel,’”’ 1, 91). To Schil- 
ler, a religious orientation so naive could only be a fool’s paradise. It 
is no poetic accident that Ferdinand, visualizing Luise dead, uses her 
own image of the flower, but with such irony that it becomes a scathing 
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commentary on the unthinking acceptance of conventional notions 
(mr, 404). Only the bed rock of orthodox creed, the faith in divine 
justice remaining ultimately to the sorely tried human soul in the hour 
of greatest need—as in the case of Luise at the end—has the poet’s 
sanction. 

The radical tonal change from Luise’s first to her next allusion to 
death bespeaks Schiller’s great hurry to plunge in medias res. Auto- 
matically she reacts to the appearance of one of President Walter’s 
men with “Ich bin des Todes.” This is a standard phrase in Schiller’s 
dramas, but it has here an ominously literal meaning, made only too 
obvious by a quick succession of supporting utterances. Sitting down 
“totenbleich,” Luise wonders why she suddenly feels so apprehensive. 
She greets the unsuspecting Ferdinand with the frightened ‘‘Mein 
Tod ist gewiR” and “Schauer des Todes ergreifen mich’’ (111, 339 f.). 
To lend his procedure maximum plausibility, the poet thrusts his 
heroine into the Christian’s most precarious position, that of a person 
with a guilty conscience. For his own purpose he exploits Wurm’s 
cunning insight that Luise’s conscience offered only two points of 
successful attack, her devotion to her father and to her lover. In her 
frightful predicament Luise sees in life nothing more than a desolate 
wasteland (‘‘leer und erstorben ist meine Zukunft’’) into which creep 
the long shadows of death. The manner of speech she now adopts at- 
tests the portentous spell of these shadows. Her wicked tormentor’s 
presence exudes the atmosphere of death: “ ... aber in der Grab- 
stille Ihres Gesichts zeigt sich mir das Gespenst,”’ and with “‘hinster- 
bender Stimme”’ she murmurs: “Es ist Tod in dem, was du lachend 
sagst” (111, 365). Desperate and shaken in her faith, she threatens to 
berate the Duke with descriptions of real misery he will not forget: 

Ich will ihm sagen, was Elend ist—will es ihm vormalen in allen Ver- 
zerrungen des Todes, was Elend ist . . . will ich ihm noch zum Schlu® in die 


Ohren schrein, da in der Sterbestunde auch die Lungen der Erdengétter zu 
récheln anfangen. . . . (111, 366) 


With due respect for her emotional distress, such “Ubersteigerung” 
seems out of character. Clearly we hear Schiller. In other words, the 
characters may run the poet’s own emotional gamut. Understandably 
Luise derives a fierce satisfaction from telling Wurm that she would 
strangle him on their wedding night and relish being tied on the rack. 
And she admonishes Lady Milford that the ghost of a ‘“Selbstmér- 
derin” would ruthlessly spoil her bridal kiss, speaking with an inten- 
sity so enthralling in its restraint that the Lady is shaken into echoing 
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the horror conjured up by Luise: “Das Geschenk deines Sterberé- 
chelns—das schauervolle Vermichtnis deiner Verzweiflung!” (1, 
387). But a discord rings out when Luise, contemplating suicide, en- 
lightens her father, in that heartrending dialogue, about the latent 
prowess of the “weaker” sex: 


Vor einer Spinne schiitteln wir uns, aber das schwarze Ungeheuer Verwesung 
driicken wir im Spaf in die Arme. (111, 393) 


A more monstrous and implausible statement from the lips of a fair 
young maiden is difficult to imagine. And once the note of boastfulness 
is struck, it is sustained for a while. To illustrate, in her letter to 
Ferdinand, Luise lectures him thus: 


Aber Mut genug muft du haben, eine finstre Strafe zu wandeln, wo dir 
nichts leuchtet als deine Luise und Gott—Bangt Dir—so durchstreiche das 
Wort stark vor deinem Geschlechte, denn ein Madchen hat dich zu Schanden 
gemacht. (111, 394) 


is it woman as such or woman firmly rooted in and fortified by her 
religious faith that Schiller credits with a superior measure of courage 
and calm toward death? At any rate, he has Luise speak of the grave 
with the utmost calm; and to dispel her father’s horror, caused by the 
nerve-shattering impact of her words, ‘Der dritte Ort ist das Grab,” 
she minimizes it: “‘Nicht doch, mein Vater! Das sind nur Schauer, die 
sich um das Wort herum lagern” (111, 395). And as she goes on, allud- 
ing to the Greek image of death, Schiller injects his own criticism of 
the Christian concept of death: 


... Nur ein heulender Siinder konnte den Tod ein Gerippe schelten; es ist 
ein holder, niedlicher Knabe, bliihend, wie sie den Liebesgott malen, aber so 
tiickisch nicht—ein stiller dienstbarer Genius, der der erschépften Pil- 
gerin Seele den Arm bietet iiber den Graben der Zeit, das Feenschlo® der 
ewigen Herrlichkeit aufschlieBSt, freundlich nickt und verschwindet. (111, 395) 


A lovely picture of death, a naively rationalized escapist notion just 
like Luise’s erstwhile idea. It shatters when she becomes fully con- 
scious of the grim reality of suicide and of impending death: ‘‘Sterben! 
Sterben! Gott Allbarmherziger!”’ and ‘“‘Ist keine Rettung mehr? Mein 
junges Leben, und keine Rettung! und muf ich jetzt schon dahin?”’ 
(111, 416). A strange turn, this being hurled back into the naked fear 
of death after the preceding calm, which we feel it to be, in spite of 
Luise’s explicit concern about her parents. Consistency of character? 
Hardly—but then, Schiller was not dealing with a problem that lent 
itself to simple logical solution, as far as he was concerned. The 
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senselessness that governs life and death in this drama is epitomized 
in Ferdinand’s pathetic ‘“‘Seltsam, o unbegreiflich seltsam spielt Gott 
mit uns” (111, 403). 

With Schiller’s other young heroes Ferdinand shares the predilec- 
tion for rough-and-ready references to death and the rather horribly 
fascinating inclination to turn the dread force into a subservient in- 
strument. What an ironic pattern: Karl, Fiesco, Ferdinand each met- 
ing out death to the one he loves most. With suicide added in Fer- 
dinand’s case, the senselessness is complete in that even a redemptive 
sacrifice like Karl’s is ruled out. Ferdinand, lacking the strength Karl 
draws from being true to himself and finding no real solace in orthodox 
faith before an overpowering fate, can only say, “‘Wie ich mit Gott 
stehe, zittre ich— ... Mein ewiges Los falle, wie es will...” (m1, 
418). And unlike Karl, he finds only baroque and sadistically hurtful 
words at the thought of death: 


Bleich wie der Tod!—Jetzt erst gefallt sie mir, deine Tochter! So schén 
war sie nie, die fromme, rechtschaffne Tochter—Mit diesem Leichengesicht— 
(111, 400) 


and 


lege dich nieder und stirb— . . . einen Augenblick spater, und du schleuderst 
die giftige Natter ihrer héllischen Heimat zu, . . . und fahrst mit der Gottes- 
lasterung in die Grube. (111, 401) 


As may be expected, no such excesses mark the treatment of the 
death theme in Don Carlos. The scope is narrowed, the tone more ob- 
jective, though in quantity the theme still exceeds the demands of the 
dramatic situation. The very nature of the characters and the at- 
mosphere of the drama discourage sardonic, jocular, macabre and 
grotesque formulations. Melancholy and grim solemnity prevail, 
sometimes cold horror, as in Carlos’ identifying his father with murder 
and death (“‘Dein Geruch ist Mord’’) and in many of the king’s own 
pronouncements (‘“‘Sie soll / Des Todes sterben—ohne Rettung—sie / 
Und der Infant soll sterben’’; “Ich werf’ ihn zu den Toten’’). The same 
is felt in some of Posa’s remarks, notably his implicit indictment of the 
king (‘‘Sie wollen pflanzen fiir die Ewigkeit, / Und sien Tod?’’), his 
description of the war-torn Netherlands (‘‘Stille, wie sie auf Graibern 
ruht’”’), and his devastating characterization of Spain’s version of 
peace (“Die Ruhe eines Kirchhofs”), to cite but a few examples. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to see how Schiller has Carlos, who is 
chafing at the bit, repeat almost verbatim his own earlier words about 
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the atmosphere of Mannheim (cf. letter to Kérner, February 22, 
1785): ‘‘Mein Hiersein / Ist Atemholen unter Henkershand—, 
Schwer liegt der Himmel auf mir / Wie das Bewuftsein eines Mords”’ 
(Iv, 62).%6 

Carlos’ temperament, hypochondria, and frustration make it 
credible when he speaks of his birth as a ‘‘Muttermord,”’ sees himself 
headed for the “‘Blutgeriiste,”’ loving ‘“‘mit Todesangst und mit Gefahr 
des Lebens” (1v, 16); when he says to Posa, “In deinen blassen Mienen 
/ Will ich das Urteil meines Todes lesen” (rv, 16) and “‘Dein toten- 
blasser Blick hat mich verstanden”’ (Iv, 19); or when he exclaims 
ecstatically, 

Und da® ich sterben muB! 

Man reifse mich von hier aufs Blutgeriiste! 

Ein Augenblick gelebt im Paradiese, 

Wird nicht zu teuer mit dem Tod gebiifBt. (Iv, 34) 
But when he admonishes the page who bears the message from 
Princess Eboli, ““Was du gesehen .../ Sei wie ein Sarg in deiner 
Brust versunken”’ (rv, 67) and “‘Sei wie das tote Sprachrohr, das den 
Schall / Empfangt und wiedergibt und selbst nicht héret” (1v, 68), 
he sounds like the dissonant ‘‘Sprachrohr” himself. Philipp, threaten- 
ing to arrange a “‘Blutgericht’”’ without precedent, sounds not like a 
great king but like the vengefully bragging usurper Fiesco and the 
robber chief Moor, who is prompted by the impending execution of 
Roller to vow, “‘er wolle ihm eine Todesfackel anziinden, wie sie noch 
keinem K6nig geleuchtet hat” (11, 65). Wincing under the “deadly” 
insult that he thinks he has suffered, the king even echoes the fiendish 
impulses of Franz Moor when he appeals to “‘der Rache fiirchter- 
licher Gott” with the request, ‘‘O einen neuen Tod hilf mir erdenken” 
(1v, 131). Thus, the poet’s imagination still tends to get overwrought 
at the thought of death. 

In this drama, Schiller’s singularly effective use of the symbol of 
‘““Verwesung” is potently illustrated by Posa’s simple statement, 
“Meine Wiinsche verwesen hier,” by his persuasive attempt to con- 
vert the king to a more tolerant regime: 

Er, der grofe Schépfer, wirit 
In einen Tropfen Tau den Wurm und laBt 


Noch in den toten Riumen der Verwesung 
Die Willkiir sich ergétzen. (Iv, 160) 


16 The letter has: “‘ . . . der Gedanke an meine Abreise macht mir Mannheim zu 
einem Kerker, und der hiesige Horizont ligt schwer und driickend auf mir, wie das 
Bewuftsein eines Mordes... .” 
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and by the absolute antidote to the latter, the old Cardinal’s “Der 
Verwesung lieber als der Freiheit.’”’ Equally inescapable we find the 
impact of the sheer horror in the king’s declaration of his inhuman in- 
tentions: 


Ich will 
Ihn niitzen, diesen Abend, da8 nach mir 
Kein Pflanzer mehr in zehen Menschenaltern 
Auf dieser Brandstatt ernten soll.— (Iv, 272) 


Melodramatic touches in the many references to death leading up 
to Posa’s “grofer, schéner Tod” are largely offset by the gripping 
simplicity of the king’s words, by the genuine and warm simplicity of 
Elisabeth’s interpretation of Posa’s death (“Das war die grofe 
Meinung seines Todes!’’), and by the simple grandeur of Carlo’s 
sacred intention to pay meaningful tribute to his friend’s sacrifice: 
“Einen Leichenstein will ich / Ihm setzen, wie noch keinem Kénige 
geworden” (1v, 285). Though this positive view of death is prevented 
by the irony of fate from leading to positive results in life, it is no less 
significant as regards the poet’s position. 

The transcendence from the earlier tempestuous dissonance in the 
death theme to the largely harmonious chords in the second half of the 
eighties is impressively reflected in the few lyric products of these years. 
In the poem “An die Freude” (1786) Schiller, with the help of a 


joyously exhilarated state of mind, reaches the point where he can join 
“heiter””—to him of such vital importance—with death, at least in the 
form of a devout wish: 


Eine heitre Abschiedsstunde! 
SiiSen Schlaf im Leichentuch! 
(Nat., I, 172; this wording 
only in original version.) 


Happily merged are the exalted cosmic view of former days and 
Christian concepts, such as “lieber Vater,” ‘“‘Totenrichter,” ‘‘Gott- 
belohner.” There is emotional liberation from the fierce perturbance 
over the “‘Mifklang auf der grofien Laute”’ (“‘Elegie’’), the melancholy 
and pessimistic consciousness which so radically pervaded his early 
view of God and the world. In its major features, the problem, in- 
cluding the contrast of death as a hostile and as a redeeming power, is 
compressed into the confines of one poem, the “Elegie,’’ where the 
“theosophic” outlook, the materialistic approach, and biblical es- 
chatology are at odds with one another. When Schiller, then, in ‘Die 
Gétter Griechenlands” (1788), turns his eager eyes to ancient Greece 
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and its concept and image of death with a primarily aesthetic orien- 
tation, he affirms with decided conviction a view expressed only 
inconsequentially before, through Luise in Kabale und Liebe. He 


Says, 


Damals trat kein griBliches Gerippe 

Vor das Bett des Sterbenden. Ein Kuf 

Nahm das letzte Leben von der Lippe, 

Seine Fackel senkt’ ein Genius. (1, 158) 


The ancient tradition offers aesthetic satisfaction and, by the same 
token, liberation from the emotional entanglement that is, implicite, 
caused to a large extent by the very horror of the traditional Christian 
image of death. Although in no way undertaking to minimize deci- 
sively the problem of death as such, Schiller seems to imply that much 
of his youthful ranting was the unfortunate outgrowth of the need- 
lessly distorted Christian picture of death he fell heir to. Whether, with 
his particular temperament he would, under a different guidance, have 
reacted and expressed himself in a manner different from that we 
know, can be doubted. This much at any rate is certain: welcome and 
beneficial as the Greek version of death was to him, he was never 
tempted to naively idealize it. 

The greatly varied and often dissonant theme of death comes to a 


remarkably harmonious finale in the last poem of this period, “Die 
Kiinstler” (1789). With a purely aesthetic approach the poet attains 
an unblemished air of serenity. It pervades his image of death (‘‘Da 
zeigte sich mit umgestiirztem Lichte, / An Kastor angelehnt, ein 
bliihend Polluxbild’”’), his attitude toward immortality, generally 


characterized as ‘“Poesie der Unsterblichkeit,’’ and his thought of 
dying: 


Mit dem Geschick in hoher Einigkeit, 

Gelassen hingestiitzt auf Grazien und Musen, 

Empfangt er das Geschof, das ihn bedriaut, 

Mit freundlich dargebotnem Busen 

Vom sanften Bogen der Notwendigkeit. (1, 186) 


It was not until the nineties that Schiller, braced by his Kantian 
orientation and by his valiant bout with death, undertook to solve the 
problem of death philosophically once and for all. That this crisis, 
too, had its measure of anxiety goes without saying. In his letter to 
Kérner, May 24, 1791 (p. 557), Schiller candidly speaks of having 
now less fear than four weeks earlier. And there is that peculiar byplay 
reported by Karoline von Wolzogen: his request that his friends be 
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brought in to witness how one can die with composure. Whether he 
was motivated by the pride of achievement or the desire for an au- 
dience to prop his hard-won courage and calm, the roots of the matter 
go deep. Painfully conscious of how central, challenging, and dis- 
turbing the problem of death can be, Schiller wanted to share the 
precious knowledge that one’s coping with the problem could be 
successful. The task of solving the problem philosophically he under- 
took a few years later in the essay Uber das Erhabene."" 

The essay starts with the reaffirmation of the Kantian concept of 
free will and autonomy, here viewed in the light of the invincible foe’s 
encroachment: “Gegen alles gibt es Mittel, nur nicht gegen den Tod.” 
To Schiller such a proposition could not be anything but untenable, 
and he characteristically objects: 


Dieses einzige Schreckliche, was er [der Mensch] nur mu und nicht will, 
wird wie ein Gespenst ihn begleiten und ihn, wie auch wirklich bei den meh- 
resten Menschen der Fall ist, den blinden Schrecknissen der Phantasie zur 
Beute iiberliefern; seine geriihmte Freiheit ist absolut nichts, wenn er auch 
nur in einem einzigen Punkte gebunden ist. (x11, 265) 


The solution proposed for this dilemma—voluntary acceptance of 
the inevitable—seems to amount simply to a common-sense position. 
But Schiller was guided by the axiom that “alle andere Dinge miissen; 
der Mensch ist das Wesen, welches will.’’ He could not let the spirit 
of passivity mar his submission. To his mind, nothing degrades and 
reduces man so much as having to suffer force. Can we cope with the 
dread power honorably enough, then, to keep human autonomy intact? 
Schiller’s answer is emphatically ‘“‘yes,” his magic formula being: [den 
Tod] “dem Begriff nach [zu] vernichten.” Despite its supercharge of free 
will, this intellectual “‘conquest” over death is palpably a matter of 
making a virtue of necessity, something of a tour de force. But Schiller 
could not permit a technicality to interfere with the solving of the 
fundamental, existential issue at hand: to transform adversity’s and 
particularly death’s threat to human autonomy into the liberating ex- 
perience of the sublime, to attain the elevating feeling of being a 
““Mitherrscher eines héheren Systems,’ and thus lend death—and 
life—meaning and value. The four de force served its purpose: to have 
man transcend into freedom from fear without dependence on the be- 


7 It was written between 1793 and 1800, but probably closer to the later date; 
see H. O. Burger, “Schillers letzte Worte,”’ in: Schiller. Reden im Gedenkjahr 1955 
(Stuttgart, 1955), p. 397. In the other essays Schiller is relatively reticent on the subject 
of death, and his lyric utterances during this decade were, of course, quite scarce. 
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lief in immortality, which still figures in the arguments of Schiller’s 
first essay on the Sublime.'* It meant “humanizing”’ the problem of 
death, absorbing it into the ethically and spiritually lightened climate 
which he so strenuously strove to reach, a climate without the need of 
immortality: 


Vor dem Tod erschrickst du? Du wiinschest, unsterblich zu leben? 
Leb’ im Ganzen! Wenn du lange dahin bist, es bleibt. (11, 89) 


Interested mainly in the engrossing line of reasoning in Uber das 
Erhabene, commentators have paid little attention to the tone and 
terminology of the argumentation. But since we are here dealing with 
Schiller’s most mature philosophizing about death (Cysarz calls the 
essay “‘das urpersénlichste Gestindnis, das offenste Selbstbildnis 
Schillers’’),!® we should perhaps pause to reflect upon Schiller’s still 
marked tendency to resort to the drastic. There are, here and in the 
other essays of the nineties, indications of his readiness to exaggerate 
and of his earlier flair for dramatic pathos. So compulsive is this 
drastic approach and manner of expression in his forcing “dieses 
einzig Schreckliche”’ into an acceptable form that it carries over into 
his commentaries on aesthetic principles. Accustomed though we are 
to the excesses in Schiller’s early works and to the view that the clas- 
sical period greatly tended to minimize death, we are apt to substitute 
inadvertently the rather innocuous “iiberwinden” for Schiller’s 
“vernichten.” At any rate, in his climactic theorizing on death the 
problem has perhaps not lost quite as much of its sting as it conceiv- 
ably might have. Even though Schiller speaks of “most people” in the 
passage about “dieses einzige Schreckliche” and even though, both as 
thinker and tragedian, he has no intention of depriving death of its 
terror, for a philosophical commentary the essay under discussion 
seems, at least in part, somewhat charged with emotion. 

To be sure, the challenge of death with all its inexplicability and 
terror had always held a fascination for Schiller as a stimulus to his 
innate “Wille zur Macht.’”° As the prince in Der Geisterseher (Schil- 
ler’s prose fiction has its share of death symbols) says: “Es gibt nur 
einen Unterschied unter den Menschen—Gehorchen oder herrschen.”’ 
Because death provides the truest test for man’s inner resources, for 


18 Uber das Pathetische. Original title: Vom Erhabenen (Zur weitern Ausfiihrung 
einiger Kantischen Ideen). 

19 Herbert Cysarz, Schiller (Halle/Saale, 1934), p. 196. 

* E. Staiger speaks unhesitatingly of Schiller’s “Wille zur Macht.” See “Zu 
Schillers A grippina,” Trivium, vit (1950), 249-75; also in Die Kunst der Inter pretation. 
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his moral strength, for the autonomy of his will, Schiller will not 
minimize and idealize it. “Stirne gegen Stirn zeige sich uns das bése 
Verhingnis,” is his proud pronouncement in Uber das Erhabene. Only 
he who faces fate without fear in defeat will reach the sublime. Man 
can be great in good fortune, sublime only in adversity. To have ex- 
perienced sublimity™ enabled Schiller to speak of serenity and to 
discuss henceforth with conviction the idea of serene suffering. The 
hard school of experience was Schiller’s source of inspiration for such 
magnificent lines in Uber das Erhabene as, 

Fille kénnen eintreten, wo das Schicksal alle AuSenwerke ersteigt, auf 
die er seine Sicherheit griindete, und ihm nichts weiter iibrig bleibt, als sich 
in die heilige Freiheit der Geister zu fliichten—wo es kein andres Mittel 
gibt, den Lebenstrieb zu beruhigen, als es zu wollen—und kein andres Mittel, 
der Macht der Natur zu widerstehen, als ihr zuvorzukommen und durch 


eine freie Aufhebung alles sinnlichen Interesse, ehe noch eine physische 
Macht es tut, sich moralisch zu entleiben. (x1, 279) 


The Greek image of death, emerging dominantly in “Die Gétter 
Griechenlands,” prevails from this time on in the poems. However, 
as stated before, it is never naively idealized. Schiller’s laconic remark, 
‘““... der Tod ist so asthetisch doch nicht” amply attests a realistic 
approach, an approach by which he also detects the eminently sensible 
philosophy, 


In das Grab hinein pflanzte der menschliche Grieche noch Leben, 
Und du térigt Geschlecht stellst in das Leben den Tod. (11, 93) 


And yet, are the images symbolizing this view perhaps too classical? 
While the gruesome and grotesque elements recede in the late works, 
the grave remains conspicuous. Then, there is the interesting case of 
““Nadowessiers Totenlied”’ (1, 38 f.) with its detailed description of 
Indian death rites: the dead chief sitting on a mat in his tent, his 
braves around him eulogizing him. What was the attraction of such a 
picture to Schiller? Could it be that he, realistically skeptical of the 
idealized figure of the “‘liebliche Genius” and repulsed by the dreadful 
““Gerippe,” saw here a natural, “‘naive’’ approach to the phenomenon 
of death? Something of a secret “Wunschbild?”’ Something akin to 
that other well-entrenched ‘“Wunschbild,” a soldier’s death? In the 
“Reiterlied” (Wallensteins Lager, 1799), as in no other lyric articulation 
about life and death, the poet mustered a most magnificent spon- 
taneity. Why? Because it is an unproblematic, untragic view, as 


* Friedrich von Hardenberg, a faithful visitor at Schiller’s bedside, immortalized 
his deep impressions of the ‘‘edle Dulder”’ in the poem, ‘“‘Klagen eines Jiinglings.’’ 
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indicated before, and for that very reason not within easy reach for the 
tragedian, intellectually and emotionally hindered in subscribing to 
a nonchalant fatalism. 

Inasmuch as the spirit of Uber das Erhabene prevails in the late 
works, we may from now on discuss Schiller’s treatment of the theme 
of death more or less summarily. Wallenstein, with its world of polit- 
ical realism and martial action, is conspicuous because of the rarity 
of pertinent references in it. Divested of emotional and imaginative 
extravagance, all of them—many familiar to us from earlier works— 
sound absolutely true. The descriptive effort by the older Piccolomini, 
who is discussing the ravages of war with Questenberg (‘Und 
ausgestorben, wie ein Kirchhof, bleibt / Der Acker,” v, 84), com- 
pletely lacks any calculated effect. The volatile temperament of Max 
remains controlled before imminent death; soldier that he is, he utters 
with simplicity: ““Wer mit mir geht, der sei bereit zu sterben!’’ (v, 
300). Countess Terzky’s voicing of her intuitively sensed danger of 
death lurking within the walls of Eger (‘‘Und wie ein Totenkeller 
haucht mich’s an,” v, 326) has no discordant ring. 

“Der Tod kann kein Ubel sein,” Schiller realistically observed in 
private conversation. As a dramatist and poet, dealing with the ex- 
traordinary situation in which guilt-ridden humans, engaged in ex- 


piatory sacrifice, have to come to terms with death, he splendidly 
met the challenge of picturing death as the great benefactor with a 
majestic aura. We need not here go into the intricacies of Maria 
Stuart’s, Johanna’s, and Don Cesar’s guilt. What commands our 
attention is the magnificent imagery that the poet lavishes upon the 
“Deliverer from Evil.” Thus, Maria Stuart: 


—Wohltitig, heilend nahet mir der Tod, 
Der ernste Freund! Mit seinen schwarzen Fliigeln 
Bedeckt er meine Schmach—den Menschen adelt, 
Den tiefstgesunkenen, das letzte Schicksal. (v1, 162) 


And Don Cesar, gazing heavenward in his misery (‘‘Aufblicken mu 
ich freudig zu den Frohen / Und in den Ather greifen iiber mir / Mit 
freiem Geist’’): 

Der Tod hat eine reinigende Kraft, 

In seinem unverginglichen Palaste 

Zu echter Tugend reinem Diamant 

Das Sterbliche zu lautern und die Flecken 

Der mangelhaften Menschheit zu verzehren. (vil, 116) 


As to the gloriously transcendent function of death here, we must 
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remember that it has to fit the occasion: to fulfill the burning, guilt- 
inspired desire for purification and salvation. “Der Tod kann kein 
Ubel sein.” Certainly not, if it can have the above attributes. But just 
the same, to Schiller the “kreatiirliche” concern with the imponder- 
ables implicit in the kann always retains its fascination. The lapse into 
a certain abandon, particularly in Maria Stuart and Die Braut von 
Messina after the stringent economy in Wallenstein, goes far in bear- 
ing this out. 

Since Maria’s death is imminent from the beginning, both by force 
of political expediency (‘‘Du muft den Streich erleiden oder fiihren / 
Ihr Leben ist dein Tod! Ihr Tod dein Leben!” v1, 58) and of human, 
all-too-human motives (“Sie [Elis.] trigt den Tod im Herzen!” 
v1, 108), abundant talk of death is natural. Once again the poet’s 
imagination is incited to indulge in some of the earlier extravagance. 
To illustrate, Maria, her conscience astir over her guilt, says, “Es 
ist der blut’ge Schatten Kénig Darnleys / Der ziirnend aus dem 
Gruftgewélbe steigt,” and, as if fascinated by the image, she soon 
thereafter elaborates on it: 


Frischblutend steigt die lingst vergebne Schuld 

Aus ihrem leichtbedeckten Grab empor! 

Des Gatten racheforderndes Gespenst 

Schickt keines Messedieners Glocke, kein 

Hochwiirdiges in Priesters Hand zur Gruft. (v1, 18) 


Such repetitive use of images, with or without elaboration, constitutes 
one of Schiller’s more consistent practices. The prominent role of the 
grave is indicated by the foregoing passage, where, contrary to some 
other instances it happens to be appropriate. For the first time we 
find, in this drama, the banal mixed with the grim, notably in Elisa- 
beth’s utterances. Bravado and naively philosophical platitudes are 
combined in Mortimer’s many references to death. But we may as- 
sume that in both cases it is a matter of a calculated means of char- 
acterization. 

Most intriguing is the sustained concentration and eloquence 
Schiller devotes to the fear of death. Twice he has Hanna Kennedy, 
in response to Melvil’s expressed concern over Maria’s bearing, em- 
phasize Maria’s exemplary composure and then has Burgoyn add the 
final touch: 


Und ihre Feinde sollen sich nicht riihmen, 
Da& Furcht des Todes ihre Wangen bleichte, 
Wenn die Natur aus Schwachheit unterliegt. (vI, 159) 
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To be sure, the situation involves the external consideration of no- 
blesse oblige, but that does not go to the heart of the matter. To 
Schiller, as we have seen, the overcoming of the “kreatiirliche Angst” 
was an intellectual and moral necessity. Is Maria’s bearing, then, a 
model demonstration of willed liberation from the problem? Is re- 
ligion’s role pure symbol or mere crutch? Let us look closer at the sub- 
stance of Hanna Kennedy’s second commentary: 


Man lést sich nicht allmahlich von dem Leben! 

Mit einem Mal, schnell, augenblicklich mu 

Der Tausch geschehen zwischen Zeitlichem 

Und Ewigem, und Gott gewahrte meiner Lady 

In diesem Augenblick, der Erde Hoffnung 

Zuriickzustofen mit entschlofner Seele 

Und glaubenvoll den Himmel zu ergreifen. 

Kein Merkmal bleicher Furcht, kein Wort der Klage 
Entehrte meine K@Gnigin. . . . (v1, 156) 


It is God who elevates Maria as she is crushed by fate; divine grace 
which with one stroke settles the inner problem; not simply the power 
of the will. This is not to discount her receptivity to the idea of ac- 
cepting her fate or even her determination to do so. But the part 
played by divine grace is too decisive to be minimized. And with 
eternal peace and salvation certain, Schiller’s ‘‘force to be annihilated” 
becomes idealized into a kindly guide for the purified spirit on its 
path to eternity in the Christian sense. It becomes the great concilia- 
tor to a guilty soul, here as in Die Braut von Messina. The loving care 
and high artistry expended on the scenes in question bear witness to 
the attraction that this vision—assuredly not the poet’s own—had for 
him. What really matters here, however, is that the spirit overcomes 
the terror of death at all. The particular mode has only secondary im- 
portance. A poet less personally concerned would most likely have 
brought down the curtain upon the elevating note in Maria’s death. 
Schiller cannot refrain from closing on a few somber and sobering 
notes: 


Leicester— Mich fa®t der Hélle Grauen, 
Ich kann, ich kann das Schreckliche nicht schauen, 
Kann sie nicht sterben sehen .. . 
Fort! Hinweg! Hinweg 
Aus diesem Haus des Schreckens und des Todes! (v1, 177) 


Not so, the final note in Die Jungfrau von Orleans ; but how telling 
again, though in a subtle way, when Burgund is made to react thus 
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to the seemingly dead Johanna’s opening her eyes: 
Kehrt sie 
Uns aus dem Grab zuriick? Zwingt sie den Tod? (v1, 353) 

Killing being the order of business here, this drama contains a host 
of pertinent examples, some of them drastic. Salisbury has a ‘“‘mord- 
begier’gen Blick,” death has “hinweggemaht”’ three of Karl’s brothers, 
Du Chatel would lay his head “mit Freuden auf das Blutgeriiste,”’ 
Burgund vents his unholy anger on Johanna: “Das Beil / Des Henkers 
sollte dein verdammtes Haupt / Vom Rumpfe trennen .. . ”’ (v1, 263). 

The naked fear of death expressed by Montgomery (“‘O ich muf 
sterben! Grausend faSt mich schon der Tod,” v1, 261), draws the 
peculiar reply from Johanna: “Stirb, Freund! Warum so zaghaft 
zittern vor dem Tod, / Dem unentfliehbaren Geschick?” (ibid.). But 
at this point the maid is only an “inhuman” agent of death itself, 
bereft of the feelings of common mortals. Within the orbit of her 
consuming mission the thought of death harbors no problems. 

Against her glorified departure the poet has set the death scene of 
Talbot, the materialist: death within transfiguration. Schiller’s re- 
spect for such composure as Talbot’s, which is backed up by firm con- 
victions though no belief in a beyond (“‘Und von dem micht’gen Tal- 
bot ... bleibt nichts iibrig / Als eine Handvoll leichten Staubs.—So 
geht / Der Mensch zu Ende—und die einzige / Ausbeute . . . ist die 
Einsicht in das Nichts’’ v1, 291), is reflected in the high dignity with 
which the scene is depicted. Here the autonomy of human reason 
manifests itself at its honest best. What could be more magnificent 
than Talbot’s “ ... und der Erde geb’ich, / Der ew’gen Sonne die 
Atome wieder” (ibid.), combining once again the sun and death, as 
Schiller did even as a youth. Again we must conclude that Schiller 
regards any successful mode of coping with death with admiration, 
even though his philosophical appraisal of the respective person’s 
inner guidance may be negative. 

Lacking a firm inner orientation, Don Cesar’s (Die Braut von Mes- 
sina) faith in the purifying power of death, the “‘machtige Vermittler,” 
seems contrived, and his departure, therefore, has none of the ra- 
diantly transcendent air of Maria’s and Johanna’s. Heavy indeed is 
the emphasis here on the symbols pointing to the “underworld,” im- 
posing a somber damper on the aspiration to soar upward. The con- 
cept of the kindly and monarchial death is tainted by the comple- 
mentary concept of the repeatedly invoked ‘‘Todesgétter’” who de- 
mand their tribute from the one who has “sown the deadly seed.” To 
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them Don Cesar will pay his debt; may another God look after the 
living, as he pointedly comments to his nother. And if he envisions 
himself and his brother as gods in another world, his expiating sacrifice 
requires him ‘“‘Hinabzugehen mit freiem Schritte / Zu des Todes 
traurigen Toren” (vi, 114), to the “Todesnacht,”’ the “heavy slumber 
of the dead,” the “eternal night.”’ In this drama Schiller adds the out- 
ward symbols of death (coffin, catafalque), thereby exploring the 
means of somber effect to the utmost. That this again entails a con- 
siderable emphasis on the grave need hardly be stressed. 

This peculiarity may be dismissed simply as the striving for maxi- 
mal poetic effect commensurate with the nature of the happenings; 
but in part it is undoubtedly the poet’s means of neutralizing the per- 
sistent and uncomfortable fascination, possibly because of his aware- 
ness of his own early death, that these symbols had for him. What 
else could account for the fact that even in Wilhelm Tell they figure 
conspicuously? To cite one or two examples: Hedwig imagines Tell, 
who as a mountain hunter encounters death in a “hundred different 
forms,” buried alive in “der schauerlichen Gruft,’”’ but she also knows 
that he cannot live in the ““Hauch der Griifte’’; the hand that fells 
the hallowed tree will grow out of the culprit’s grave; and once again 
there occurs one of those gruesome oaths by one of the mighty of the 
earth: “ganze Zeugungen / Hinabzusenden in des Vaters Grab” 
(vi, 269). 

In the Demetrius fragment, Marfa’s face is a “Bild des Grabes’’; she 
herself speaks of the grave and the “Grabesnacht,”’ and calls the con- 
vent in which she lives a ‘‘Gruft der Lebenden.”’ But more telling than 
anything else seems to us the unfinished line in this passage: 

Soll ich den Blick zuriick ins Leben wenden, 


Von dem ich endlich abgeschieden war? 
. nicht im Grab? (viII, 41) 


Though at a loss as to the wording of the whole line, Schiller, the dra- 
matist, was sure about one thing: he wanted the “Grab” there, just as 
he put it into a number of his late poems, in one of which, ‘“‘Poesie 
des Lebens,”’ he felt prompted to say: ‘‘Die Welt scheint, was sie ist, 
ein Grab” (1, 216). 


This inventory of the symbols of death in the late works has, of 
necessity, been incomplete. But it should indicate that the degree 
and extent to which the “‘classical’’ Schiller reflects the earlier Schiller’s 
coping with the problem of death is such as to exceed the prevailing 
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notions about ‘‘classicism’s’’ position. It may be correct to call the 
state of harmony that constitutes the height of the “Bildungsziel der 
Goethezeit” a moment of rest, “zumal der Todesgedanke ausgeschal- 
tet ist.”™* But the respective writers’ own inmost concerns about 
death are likely to be something else again, as we have tried to dem- 
onstrate in the case of Schiller. Rehm quite validly observes that 
Schiller’s ‘“‘Todesiiberwindung”’ is to be taken as “‘die symbolische 
Bewiahrung und Erfiillung dieses seines eigenen Lebensgesetzes: den 
Stoff durch die Form zu vertilgen, d.h. den Tod durch sittliche Per- 
sénlichkeitsgestaltung zu bezwingen’”’ (op. cit.,357). This Uberwindung, 
it should be stressed, requires continuous striving, notwithstanding 
transitory victories. In Schiller’s last days, the struggle still is recog- 
nizable in the little word kann.* 

It has been said that the premonition of an early death constantly 
hovered over Schiller,“ but this is mere speculation. That the role of 
adversity cannot be discounted is clear; the essence of the matter, 
however, seems to me most aptly stated by Miiller when he says: 
“Der Tod ist ihm von jeher als fordernde Machi entgegengetreten.’”™ 
Miiller is referring to Schiller’s early period, but his statement applies 
more or less to the poet’s entire life. Death disturbed Schiller, chal- 
lenged him, meant confrontation; and, like the horror-element gen- 
erally, it fascinated him. It was a problem both basic and stimulating. 

In view of Goethe’s memorable pronouncement on this matter it 
seems appropriate that we, rather than attempting a concluding 
statement, should let him, Schiller’s friend, have the final word: 


Er hatte friih das ernste Wort gelesen, 
Dem Leiden war er, war dem Tod vertraut. 


® H. H. Borcherdt, in Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon, 1 (19557), 176. 

* Cf. Friedrich Sengle (Wieland (Stuttgart, 1949], p. 570), who comments on old 
Wieland’s “Angst vor dem eigenen Tod, ..., welche, wie aus Goethes Haltung zu 
schlieBen ist, die hohen humanen Geister der idealistischen Zeit tiberhaupt jiher 
erschreckte als unser kiihles, vom Elementaren véllig umringtes Geschlecht.”’ 

* Ernst Miiller, Der Herzog und das Genie, p. 119. 

*% Miiller, p. 246. Emphasis mine. 





BLAKE AND THE DRUIDS 
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The context of Blake’s treatment of Druidism was primarily his own 
particular vision of human history, but much of what he had to say 
was understandably connected with traditional sources and the 
theories of contemporary antiquarians. The theories of antiquarians 
such as Bryant, Davies, and Stukeley have received more attention, 
since they happen to be in the main stream of scholarly research, and 
the traditional sources a good deal less. Of these traditional sources, 
references in classical authors have been noticed, but practically 
nothing has been said about that large body of folklore containing the 
remains of Welsh bardism. No one could deny that this material was 
a mixture of ancient tradition and later additions, but this very fact 
would have attracted Blake, and may have moved him to add another 
‘moment’ to the life of the bardic tradition with his ‘Welch Triades” 
at the beginning of his Descriptive Catalogue of 1809.' To establish the 
relationship between the traditional sources of Druidism and Blake’s 
own use of the term in Milton and Jerusalem will involve considerable 
reference to some of the theories of the antiquarians, relevant state- 
ments in classical authors, and especially his conception of natural 
religion. For him history was the field of recurrent attempts to wake 
up human conscience, both individual and social. Each attempt was 
a new vision finally reduced by the dead weight of self-interest and 
misunderstanding to some system of accepted beliefs with its conven- 
tional morality and its sacrificial rites. Bardic tradition provided him 
with an apt symbol of what history was about and also with a con- 
venient foil for his gospel of vision. 

Blake did not actually mention the immediate source of this in- 
terest in bardism, but some of the triads had been collected and trans- 
lated by Edward Williams and were to be found as an appendix to a 
collection of his poems published in 1794. Williams called himself a 
“Bard according to the Rights and Institutes of the Bards of the Island 
of Britain,” and claimed that his triads were translated from the 

1H. N. Frye (Fearful Symmetry |Princeton, 1947], p. 173) refers to Blake’s ‘triads’ 
as imitations or adaptations in the fashion of the day. They certainly are not to be 


found in Williams’ collection at the back of his Poems, Lyrical and Pastoral (London, 
1794, Vol. 1). 
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Silurian or most ancient dialect.? The ‘triad’ itself was said to be the 
most common of all aphoristical forms used by the bards, since it was 
constructed on the basis of certain fixed and unalterable principles 
where the connections of its parts were related to one another simply 
and concisely. The form was evidently used for oral instruction in that 
lore which the Druids refused to commit to writing.’ These particular 
triads were selected from a manuscript collection by Llewelyn Sion, 
a Bard of Glamorgan, about 1560. Of this particular manuscript, 
Williams claimed to have a transcript, and the original collection 
was said to have been made from various manuscripts of great 
antiquity. To such a collection as that of Williams, Blake probably re- 
ferred in his Descriptive Catalogue when he wrote of having “‘in his 
hands poems of the highest antiquity.’ 

Blake’s attitude toward Druidism was likely influenced and, in 
many ways, perhaps formed by such fragments and the commentaries 
on them. He first saw Druidism as the “Patriarchal Religion” which, 
in its completed cycle, exemplified every aspect of an inspired, pro- 
phetic faith, and later, of a degenerate cult. Part of this outlook was 
taken from the antiquarians who, like Bryant and Davies, emphasized 
the civilization and learning of the Ancient Britons and also an orig- 
inal unity of language, culture, and religion.® 

There was understandably a great deal of accommodation to 
Christian belief in these traditions. The traditional chronology 
(amseryddiaeth) gave some support to antiquarian theory which was 
already trying to expand the scope of Genesis without actually con- 
tradicting it. Druidic chronology was divided into three main dispen- 
sations: from creation to the sixth century B.C. was the first; from 
the sixth century to the third century A.D., the second; and the third 
was the Christian. These contributions of Celtic enthusiasts and of 
the antiquarians confirmed Blake’s conviction that all antiquities 
could be traced to one source—a prophetic and inspired faith. 


? Williams, 1, xx: “‘The Silurian differs in many particulars from the Biblical dialect 
of modern writers. To attempt an investigation of the true sense of the very obscure 
term A bred would have required a longer dissertation than I had room for; and prob- 
ably, my abilities would have failed me.” 

* Ibid., 1, 225. Cf. Caesar, De Bello Gallico, vi, xiii. Caesar also noted that the 
institution (disciplina) was said to have originated in Britain. See Jerusalem, II, 27, 
Pref., where Blake calls Albion the “Parent of the Druids.” 

* Blake, No. V: The Ancient Britons. 

5 Ibid.: “‘The Britons (say historians) were naked civilized men, learned, studious, 
abstruse in thought and contemplation; naked, simple, plain in their acts and manners; 
wiser than after-ages.” 
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The antiquities of every Nation under Heaven, is no less sacred than that of 
the Jews. They are the same thing, as Jacob Bryant and all antiquaries have 
proved .... All had originally one language, and one religion: this was the 


religion of Jesus, the everlasting Gospel. Antiquity preaches the Gospel of 
Jesus.® 


The kind of “Antiquity” to which Blake referred was a universal, 
“Druidic” antiquity where his own conception of genius and inspira- 
tion at first flourished and then suffered a decline. 

Blake’s identification of the original, universal culture with Druid- 
ism was supported by both Davies and Stukeley, but the traditional 
sources for it went back to bardic legends and classical authors. 
Davies cited Diogenes Laertius’ opinion that the “philosophy of 
Greece originated in the Celtae.’’? Abaris, a priest of Apollo among the 
Druidic Hyperboreans, was said to have visited Pythagoras for the 
ostensible purpose of taking back to one of the northern temples the 
gold which he had collected. An actual exchange of doctrine was im- 
plied, and the most durable of the Greek philosophic schools whose 
founder had learned from Egyptian priests, Persian Magi, the 
Brahmans of India, and the initiates of Samothrace was also directly 
connected with British Druidism. The Pythagoreans emphasized this 
latter connection more than any of the others, for they said that 
Pythagoras himself was the incarnation of the Hyperborean Apollo, 
and inferred that the most Greek of Greek gods had originated in 
Britain. No wonder Blake called Greek philosophy ‘‘a remnant of 
Druidism.’’* Diodorus Siculus, out of Hecataeus and other sources, 


6 Ibid.: ‘‘The British Antiquities are not in the Artist’s hands; all his visionary 
contemplations, relating to his own country and its ancient glory, when it was, as it 
again shall be, the source of learning and inspiration.”’ Milton (Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, in Works [New York, 1932], 11, 376) mentioned the Druids as those “by 
whom this Island was the Cathedrall of Philosophy to France.’ 

7 Edward Davies, Celtic Researches (London, 1804), p. 184. Cf. Mythology and 
Rites of the British Druids (London, 1809), sec. II, p. 123: “The mythology of the Britons 
was of a character somewhat more antique than that of the Greeks and Romans, as 
we find it in their best writers.’’ Diogenes Laertius traced the beginnings of philosophy 
to related sources which included the Persian Magi, the Chaldeans, the Indian gym- 
nosophists, and the Druids (De Clarorum Philosophorum Vitis, proemium). See also 
Pliny, Historia Naturalis, XVI, 95; XXIV, 62-63; XXIX, 12. Cf. Milton, Areopagitica, 
Works (Columbia ed.), 1v, 339: “Writers of good antiquity, and ablest judgement 
have bin perswaded that ev’n the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom took 
beginning from the old Philosophy of this Island.” 

8 Jerusalem, III, 52, Pref. The story of Abaris is first recorded by Herodotus 
(Historiae, IV, 36); other references are Porphyry’s life of Pythagoras and Iamblichus 
(De Pythagorica Vita, xix, xxviii). Abaris was said to have travelled over the whole 
world, without food, carrying an arrow which he later showed Pythagoras. By means 
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said that the Britons worshipped Apollo above all other gods, and 
that they had a special regard for the Greeks—particularly the 
Athenians and the Delians. Abaris was supposed to have renewed 
the ancient league of friendship with the Delians. 

It is not surprising that these classical references to British 
Druidism were exploited to the full by the antiquarians who laboured 
with enthusiasm at the task of demonstrating Blake’s own thesis: 
“‘All things Begin & End in Albion’s Ancient Druid Rocky Shore.’”® 
That part of their work which included classical culture was but- 
tressed by the evidence of ancient writers, but the link with Hebraic 
tradition required more ingenuity. Stukeley did not hesitate to claim 
that the Druids came to Britain as a Phoenician colony as soon as 
Tyre was founded, during the life of Abraham. They brought with 
them the customs and beliefs of the patriarchal religion and even the 
technical details of sacred architecture. 


I must prepare the reader for a right understanding of our Druid edifices, 
by informing him, that Stonehenge, and all other works of this nature in our 
island, are erected by the most ancient measure call’d a cubit, which we read 
of in the holy scripture and in ancient profane authors. I mean the same indi- 
vidual measure, call’d the Hebrew, Egyptian, Phoenician cubit; most prob- 
ably deriv’d from Noah and Adam. ’Tis the same that the pyramids of Egypt 
and other of their works are projected upon; the same as that of Moses’s 
tabernacle, Solomon’s temple, &c., and we may reasonably pride ourselves in 
possessing these visible monuments of the old measure of the world." 


Davies went still further and quoted an ingenious friend of his who sug- 
gested that Menyw, the first man of the Druidic tradition, was iden- 
tical with Menu (Manu) of the Indian Veda. He even extended the 





of this arrow, he claimed to have passed through inaccessible places and expelled pes- 
tilence from cities on the way. He lived in temples and was never seen to eat or drink. 
Davies (Celtic Researches, p. 183) connected the arrow with the wheat straw used by the 
Druids in the rites of Apollo and Diana, and also suggested that ‘arrow’ (éteros) was 
a play on the word ‘think’ (Ep. étw), so that what Abaris really conveyed was his 
doctrine. Stukeley (Abury [London, 1743], pp. 96-97) even supposed the arrow to be 
some kind of instrument like a magnetic needle. See Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 
Historica, I, 47. Finally, the encircling of the globe by Abaris could refer to the mysti- 
ca] journey of the soul around the Circle of Inchod&tion (abred) before attaining the 
Circle of Felicity. 

® Jerusalem, Il, 27, Pref. Milton, I, 6, 25. The fact that Blake associated the 
“Religion of Jesus” with an original Druidism should surprise no one who has noticed 
Stukeley’s title of ‘patriarchal Christianity’ for the larger theme of his work (Abury, 
pp. i-ii). 

© William Stukeley, Stonehenge (London, 1740), p. 6. Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue 
&c., No. V: The Ancient Britons: ‘Adam was a Druid, and Noah .. .” 
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conjecture to include Minos, king of Crete, who became one of the 
judges at the court of Pluto whose worship by the Druids of Gaul 
Caesar noticed. Both Menu and Minos, however, were finally made 
to refer to the patriarch Noah." 

Blake made use of all this in much the same spirit as Dante made 
use of Thomistic philosophy and the astronomy of Ptolemy. If he 
had been a Greek, he would have found the navel of the world at 
Delphi. For one who was never tired of emphasizing that the journey 
to Eden started from the ground under one’s feet, and that the most 
visionary perspective included the geography of one’s own country, 
antiquarian theory provided accommodating material. It was clear 
that Bryant and Davies concentrated on the more favourable aspects 
of Druidic culture—aspects which Blake used to establish his account 
of the fall of man and the impact of prophetic inspiration on the 
subsequent history of man’s fallen societies. An indication of the rela- 
tionship Druidism bore to the elaboration of this original pattern was 
to be found in A Descriptive Catalogue (particularly Nos. IV and V) 
where Gray’s bard, the last of the Druids, was placed beside a de- 
scription of the last “Battle of King Arthur” (Albion) and the rout 
of his forces (disorganization of Albion’s faculties, the ‘“‘Zoas’’). Here 
Blake was associating inspiration and the divine vision with Druidism. 
However, he later came to treat Druidism pejoratively—in the last 
two books of Jerusalem—as the degenerate effect of man’s fallen 
historical destiny on original prophetic inspiration.” Druidism be- 
came the symbol of the outer husk of an earlier vision, and such a 
translation of the triads as that of Williams must have provided him 
with material for evaluating both husk and vision. 

Williams himself was the zealous prophet of what he considered an 
expression of the true faith. He ridiculed Gray’s Bard as an example of 
the literary confusion of a “savage Scandinavian Mythology”’ with 

1 Davies also claimed that Arthur was one of the titles of Noah to whose deification 
he attributed the development of pagan myth (Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids, sec. ITI, p. 187). Blake’s association of Arthur with Albion could be traced to 
Davies, along with Atlas, who is called a Hyperborean (cf. Hesiod, Theogony, 736). For 


the connection between Menu, Minos, and Druidism, see sec. III, p. 197. See also 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico, V1, xviii. 

12 Cf. Frye, p. 175; Joseph Wicksteed, William Blake’s ‘Jerusalem’ (London, 
1953), Pp. 57. This same ambivalent outlook (which is far from being equivocation) 
may be seen in his remarks on the antiquities of the Jews. On the one hand, he called 
the laws of the Jews ‘“‘the basest & most oppressive of human codes’’ (Annotations to 
Watson’s “A pology for the Bible,” p. 25), and on the other, spoke of the ‘Return of 
Israel”’ as a “Return to Mental Sacrifice & War” (Jerusalem, II, 27)—a return to the 
original prophetic religion of inner struggle and search. 
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British antiquities. The charge was obviously that of an enthusiastic 
purist who could see nothing but good in the Druidic tradition. It was 
perhaps because of this that he resented the appropriation of ancient 
British lore by the “Gothic’’ revival. However, the tradition had itself 
undergone various changes which made it difficult to decide how much 
of an authentic original was to be found in the synopsis of Llewelyn 
Sion in the first place. The selections which Williams chose gave no 
evidence of the interest noticed by classical writers in the theology of a 
pantheon of gods. Caesar, for instance, described the Druids as in- 
terested in disputes concerning the power of the gods, and added that 
they paid particular honours to Mercury whom they considered the 
inventor of all arts. After Mercury, he went on to say, they wor- 
shipped Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva like other nations. 
Strabo, the geographer, cited the authority of Artemidorus that in 
“an island close to Britain,” presumably Ireland, Ceres and Proser- 
pine were venerated with rites similar to those of Samothrace." By 
calling himself, on his title page, “Bard according to the Rights and 
Institutes of the Bards of the Island of Britain,’’ Williams might be 
said to lose the objectivity of the editor, and become an apologist for 
the triads he was translating. 

Along with the polemic of the apologist and the voice of the pro- 


phetic bard, he also mixed the ardor of the republican revolutionary— 
a combination which would not prove unappealing to Blake. He spoke 
of his intention of going to America to escape the injustice of laws 
which were not ‘‘made equally for the poor as for the rich.” 


Another motive is to ascertain the truth of an opinion, prevalent in Wales, 
on good authority, that there are still existing, in the interior parts of the 
American Continent, the remains of a Welsh Colony that went over there in 
the twelfth Century under the conduct of Madoc, the son of Owen Gwynedd, 
Prince of Wales." 


‘8 Strabo, Geographica, IV, 4; Caesar, De Bello Gallico, V1, xiv-xvii. These refer- 
ences were also cited by Davies (sec. II, pp. 88-89). Williams (m1, 202) admitted that 
his outline was what had been refined by Christianity “in which the Bards adopted 
nothing that was averse to their Ancient Theology, but rather confirmed the truth of 
it.”” Milton (Mansus, ll. 42-43) described the Druids as a race “busied with the holy 
rites of the gods (sacris operata deorum).” 

“ Williams, 1, xii; m, 64 n. The material for Southey’s Madoc was taken from 
William Robertson’s History of America published in 1777. Southey’s story of a Celtic 
adventurer who founded a settlement in mythical ‘Aztlan’—the ancestral home of the 
Aztecs—and was finally made to fight for his life at the foot of the stone of sacrifice 
suggested the common origin of both Aztec and Druidic sacrificial rites. Blake spoke 
equally of the ‘reared Rocks of Albion’s Sons” (Jerusalem, II, 43, 82) and the “Rocks 
of the Altars of Victims in Mexico” (ébid., 7). 
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Southey’s poem came as a later illustration of the legendary unity 
between Britain and America which formed part of the source for 
Blake’s development of Albion as “Patriarch of the Atlantic.”” There 
was also his conception of a prehistoric ‘“‘Atlantic continent’—the 
basis of both cultures—and he made use of the Atlantic ocean to 
represent the flood which destroyed an original civilization of the 
world. To Blake, however, the ‘flood’ was ultimately synonymous 
with the ‘fall.’ The real origin of cultivated life lay in his ‘Atlantic 
Mountains where Giants dwelt in Intellect’”—the paradise state of 
Eden far beyond the “stony Druids” and the ‘“‘Creation that groans, 
living on Death.’® But while he made use of the materials of Celtic 
myth to communicate his own vision, Williams tried to accommodate 
the triads of Bardism to Christian doctrine. 

Aside from ignoring any reference to those parts of the tradition 
which might be interpreted as polytheistic, Williams was faced with a 
conception of reincarnation which, in one form or another, held a 
central position in the Druidic system. 

I have in one passage mentioned a qualified sense in which the Christian Bards 
and Druids believed the Metempsychosis: this was, that the depraved soul 
of man passes in a state beyond the grave into progressive modes of existence 
corresponding with the nature of Earthly worms and brutes, into whom, in the 
literal sense, the Aboriginal or Patriarchal Druids believed it passed. Taliesin 
places this probationary, divestigating, or purifying Metempsychosis in the 


Hell of Christianity, whence the soul gradually rises again to Felicity, the 
way for it having been opened by Jesus Christ." 


Blake’s outlook, expressed explicitly at the end of Jerusalem, that all 
lives, through the process of time, came to the realization of a full 
“Humanity” was in striking contrast to the Druidic conception of a 


1% Jerusalem, II, 50, 1-7. See this fragment to the Countess of Egremont: 


My designs unchang’d remain. 

Time may rage but rage in vain. 

For above Time’s troubled Fountains 
On the Great Atlantic Mountains, 

In my Golden House on high, 

There they Shine Eternally. 


Cf. Jerusalem, II, 36, 38-39. G. M. Harper (“‘Blake’s Neo-Platonic Interpretation of 
Plato’s Atlantis Myth,” JEGP, uv [January, 1955], 72-79) traces this and other 
references to Thomas Taylor’s commentaries on Plato. 

16 Williams, 1, xx-xxi. He later claimed that the doctrine of metempsychosis most 
clearly vindicated divine justice (mu, 194 n.). “It is sufficiently countenanced by many 
passages in the New Testament, and was believed by many of the Primitive Christians, 
and by the Essenes amongst the Jews.”’ Cf. Job 33: 29-30; Malachi 4: 5; Matthew 
II: 13-14; 17: 10-13; Mark 9: 11-13; John 9: 2-3. 
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ladder of ascent from the subhuman to the superhuman. This very 
ladder seemed to infer that man had been something else, and was 
about to become something else, and it tended to make man turn 
aside from the realization of his human existence. He was to find the 
source and order of life elsewhere—either beneath, in the forces of 
nature, or beyond, in the ideal of divine perfection. Both routes dis- 
tracted him from himself and the field of his actual experience. Blake 
saw in Druidism the prototype of all systematic theology which at- 
tempted to explain the paradoxes of spiritual life in the rational terms 
of fallen man and his world of nature. 

Druidism, according to Blake, gradually degenerated into man’s 
first attempt to let theory take the place of reality, and theorizing, the 
place of realizing, so that the fallen condition became more comfort- 
able and apparently more secure. He called the Indian systems of 
thought “Abstract Philosophy,” and the systems of Pythagoras and 
Plato, “Abstract Law,” to express the progressive reduction of in- 
spired insight to some absolutely logical scheme.’? The traditional 
theory of reincarnation, like the orthodox Christian doctrine of elec- 
tion and reprobation, provided an absolute rule of thumb for what 
was relative in actual human experience. Both were attempts to re- 
duce insight beyond the fallen perspective to dogmatic form, and both 
left out the other side of the paradox which even ordinary experience 
suggested. What is given in experience is always unique, and at the 
same time, always a repetition of everything like it, but this does not 
necessarily mean that everything is predetermined once and for all 
or that everything is bound to repeat itself. The circle of recurrence 
was identity in motion, in process, so that the temporal cycle was, as 
Blake came to see it, the ‘analogy’ of eternal identity. One of his 
definitions of character was what could be repeated with infinite 
variety but could neither be surpassed nor changed into something 
else, 
for we see the same characters repeated again and again, in animals, vege- 


tables, minerals, and in men; nothing new occurs in identical existence; 
Accident ever varies, Substance can never suffer change nor decay."* 


17 The Song of Los, \l. 18-19. 

18 A Descriptive Catalogue &c., No. III. Needless to say, Blake nowhere gave any 
support to the change of human into animal existences implied by the literal interpre- 
tation of the Pythagorean tradition. Williams (u, 197) reflected the Druidic belief in 
subhuman and superhuman progressions, and spoke of a falling away from good and a 
return to it through “‘a succession of animal existences.” Thomas Taylor in his trans- 
lation of Proclus’ Theology of Plato (London, 1816, 1, 1 n.) quoted that particular 
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The truth underlying the reincarnation of character and that under- 
lying the unique individuality of each character formed part of this 
visionary analogy which Blake tried to establish between time and 
eternity throughout his prophetic books. What was perceived as 
periodic and successive was seen from the temporal point of view, and 
what was perceived as unique and simultaneous was seen from the 
eternal point of view. Both points of view coincide in the moment of 
vision when the paradox was resolved, and everything was seen to 
be eternal.” 

The problem of presenting a unified vision of temporal periodicity 
had become clarified for Blake while writing what he finally called 
The Four Zoas. It was probably during this part of his life that he 
read Williams or encountered the bardic triads in some form. What- 
ever he found in them to disagree with, they must have struck him as 
authentic in the same sense that he considered Macpherson and Chat- 
terton authentic. He was not the least interested in documentary 
authenticity, but rather in the authentic original as it survived and 
was recreated continually in the human mind.” The authentic original 
of Druidism which developed systematically from the central notion 
of cyclical recurrence was deeply involved with Blake’s theme of 
creation, redemption, and judgment in The Four Zoas. The writing of 
this work made clear a distinction he later used in Milton and Jeru- 
salem—a distinction between inspired, prophetic religion which united 
temporal process and eternal identity in one vision and its recurring 
distillate, ‘‘Natural Religion,” which abstracted temporal process and 
the wheel of becoming into a false kind of absolute identity expressed 
in the form of theological dogma. In these later works, he called the 
first the “Everlasting Gospel,”’ and the second, ‘‘Druidism.” 

In The Four Zoas, he began with the conception of the cyclical 
pattern of natural necessity called the “Circle of Destiny”—in 





philosopher’s commentary (V, 329D-E) on Plato’s Timaeus (42B-C) with reference 
to human souls descending into brute animals, and concluded that the rational essence 
of man could by no means become the soul of a savage animal. “For a brutal nature is 
not a brutal body but a brutal life.” See Blake’s Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 79. 

19 Cf. The Laocoin Group: “All that we See is Vision, from Generated Organs gone 
as soon as come, Permanent in The Imagination, Consider’d as Nothing by the Nat- 
ural Man.” 

2 Annotations to Wordsworth’s “Poems,” pp. 364-65: “I Believe both Macpherson 
& Chatterton, that what they say is Ancient Is so.” See also Annotations to Watson’s 
‘A pology for the Bible,’ pp. 15-16: ‘‘As if Public Records were True! Impossible; for 
the facts are such as none but the actor could tell.’’ 
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Jerusalem, “Divine Analogy’”—and the problem of temporal recur- 
rence dominated the work.” Like the Druids, he recognized the larger 
cycle which contained man’s historical destiny from Adam to Luther 
and included what he later called the ““Twenty-Seven Heavens”’ and 
their “Churches.” He also recognized the lesser lunar cycle which con- 
tained man’s individual destiny from birth to rebirth and included the 
phases of life outlined in The Mental Traveller. Most important, how- 
ever, was the constant interplay of life and death, joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain, the one contrary living off the other, yet never 
completely absorbing it. As in Swedenborg, Blake found in Druidism a 
deep-rooted tendency to eliminate one contrary in favour of the other 
and to regard this process as the moral triumph of good over evil. 


All modes of existence which are necessarily as numerous as Divine Concep- 
tion can make them, will forever remain in existence with no other change 
than that of being thoroughly divested of all their Evils, and continue eter- 
nally as beautiful varieties in the Creation, which without this numerosity of 
externalities would not possess perfect beauty.” 


The moral judgment abhors a paradox, but it is only in paradox that 
the recurrent nature of life and its unique identity can both be under- 
stood. To fall short of this paradox is to become committed to the 
half-truths of formal logic and dogmatic theology where, to get a final 


answer, it is necessary to eliminate the contrary aspect of every prob- 
lem. 


The inability to sustain the paradox of the contraries was, in ef- 
fect, a submission to the cloven fiction of two exhaustive alternatives 
to every problem—in this instance, that of recurrence and identity. 
Druidism which stood for a view of eternal identity in terms of tem- 
poral succession was typical of all natural religions according to Blake. 
On the other hand, the everlasting gospel was the vision of the circle 
of time contained by eternal identity as the substantial form underly- 
ing every possibility. Orthodox Christian doctrine had come to accept 
as limited a view of the problem as Druidism, and Augustine’s attack 
on the whole cyclical theory which he attributed to the failure of 


™ The Four Zoas, 1, 71-102; Jerusalem, Il, 49, 56-59; IV, 85, 3-13. 

® Williams, 1, 202. Blake even spoke of suffering as necessary (H. Crabb Robin- 
son, Diary [Boston, 1869], p. 27). “There is suffering in heaven, for where there is the 
capacity of enjoyment, there is also the capacity of pain.’’ The painless, effortless 
paradise of the faithful could only be pleasant, or even endurable, as an impossible 
dream. Cf. Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “Without Contraries is no progression. 
Attraction and Repulsion, Reason and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to Human 
existence.” 
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logic to grasp the nature of infinity could as easily be turned against 
his own doctrine of special creation and predestination.” On the level 
of accepted doctrine, Christianity obviously regarded the theory of 
cycles as a contradiction of the historical principle inherent in Scrip- 
ture—the progressive disclosure of the spirit of truth. It also objected 
to the repetition of typical or characteristic individuals and events as 
contrary to the unique character of personal identity and historical 
situations. 

As a professed Christian, Blake was careful to distinguish between 
the visionary significance of periodicity and the crass naturalism with 
which it was later interpreted by both the Druidic and classical 
traditions. But he continued to accept the notion of cyclical recurrence 
as one of the contraries involved in the relationship between identity 
and process. In Jerusalem, he clearly indicated that the “Circle of 
Destiny” of his Four Zoas was to be understood as an analogy which 
served to express the seer’s visionary experience of the polarity of the 
unique and the periodic. He gave no indication of trying to reconcile 
these two contraries on the level of doctrine at all. It was probably 
not until Milton and Jerusalem that he finally succeeded in liberating 
himself from his own “Circle of Destiny,” so that he saw it as ‘Divine 
Analogy.” 


Within the context of The Four Zoas, however, Blake described the 
attempt of man’s natural reason to encompass the fallen world of 
space and time in terms of cyclical repetition. Urizen was the “‘ Mental 
Traveller” who united the larger cycle of human history to the in- 
dividual cycle of human life—one whose contrary was no longer a 
female counterpart but the earth’s “bosom of clay” created in the 
void. 


When wearied, dead he fell, his limbs repos’d in the bosom of slime; 
As the seed falls from the sower’s hand, so Urizen fell, & death 
Shut up his powers in oblivion; then as the seed shoots forth 

In pain & sorrow, so the slimy bed his limbs renew’d. 

At first an infant weakness; periods pass’d; he gather’d strength, 
But still in solitude he sat; then rising, threw his flight 

Onward, tho’ falling, thro’ the waste of night & ending in death 
And in another resurrection to sorrow & weary travel.™ 


*% Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xii, 18-22; v, 9-10. The rejection of the theory of 
cycles (circuitus temporum) was an early characteristic of Christian thought (see 
Origen, Contra Celsum, iv, 68). 

* The Four Zoas, VI, 159-66. Urizen’s fall, it will be noted, took the form of a 
spiral whirling in “unresistible revolutions” (1. 154). 
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In addition, Urizen was represented bearing with him his books which 
remained unconsumed after each periodic death and resurrection. The 
continuity of experience and a final “‘perfect recollection” was also 
emphasized by traditional Bardism. 


Man, on arriving at a state above Humanity, recovers the perfect recollection 
of all former modes of existence, and to eternity retains it. 


Blake never supposed that man could surpass his human identity, 
although he could realize it to an extent which included an eternal 
progression. There were references, however, to what Shelley might 
have called pre-existence and to “former modes of existence.” In a 
letter to Flaxman, sent from Felpham on 21 September 1800, he wrote: 


I look back into the regions of Reminiscence & behold our ancient days before 
this Earth appear’d in its vegetated mortality to my mortal vegetated Eyes. 
I see our houses of Eternity which can never be separated, tho’ our Mortal 
vehicles should stand at the remotest corners of heaven from each other. ' 


Crabb Robinson mentioned a sense in which Blake claimed to have 
been, or to have been with, Socrates.” 

All these references tend to show that the Druids took their anal- 
ogy from the cyclical order of nature and applied it to human destiny 
as a part of that order. Blake took his analogy from his own vision 
of human existence and applied it to the circle of time or what he 
meant by ‘nature.’ In other words, ‘nature’ to the Druid and the Deist 
was the basic reality containing a scale of being including man, but 
to Blake, ‘nature’ was the lowest degree in a scale of visionary per- 
ception which man himself contained. He came to see in Druidism the 
original of contemporary Deism with its remote, unapproachable 
Deity whose laws were to be found in the natural order. After the 
complimentary remarks of his Descriptive Catalogue, he made use of 
“Druidism” as the most perverse form the “Religion of Generation” 
could take to destroy human conscience in the person of Jerusalem.”’ 
In spite of Williams’ denial of any connection between Druidism and 
natural religion and the antiquarians’ praise of it as the religion of the 
patriarchs, Blake saw in its isolation of the Deity and its exaltation 
of him into the Supreme Moral Agent the root of the worst of all 

*% Williams, 1, 198. 

* Quoted by Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake (Everyman ed., London, 
oS pa I, 7, 63-64. Williams (11, 199) consistently referred Druidic doctrine 


to divine revelation. ‘““Bardism always refers its origin to Divine communications, and 
never talked of, I know not what, Religion of Nature.” 
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tyrannies—one based on the apparently reasonable and benevolent 
demands of the natural man’s ideals. So interpreted, nature and nat- 
ural laws became the “Stone of Trial’ and the “Stone of Torture” 
to balance the scale of moral justice between good and evil for the 
human victim in this best of all possible worlds. 

The victimization of man, in Blake’s opinion, followed the im- 
memorial pattern of the deterioration of religious discipline from 
internal effort to external pressure, and finally, to the kind of adjust- 
ment to social order and natural necessity required by the Deist. 
Such a deterioration was the inevitable result of virtue ceasing to 
mean “‘a man’s leading propensity” and becoming a synonym for an 
acceptable pattern of behaviour. Correction of behaviour according to 
some pattern or code tended to become increasingly negative, and 
eventually culminated in the ritual murder of criminals in the name 
of moral virtue. Blake considered the whole process negative and 
therefore vicious, however necessary the expedient and however good 
the intention. Morality was a concession to the ways of this world and 
the natural man’s substitute for conscience. 


While we are in the world of Mortality we Must Suffer. The Whole Creation 
Groans to be deliver’d; there will always be as many Hypocrites born as 
Honest Men, & they will always have superior Power in Mortal Things. 
You cannot have Liberty in this World without what you call Moral Virtue, 
& you cannot have Moral Virtue without the Slavery of that half of the 
Human Race who hate what you call Moral Virtue.”* 


Those who hated what was called moral virtue were those whose 
morality took the inner form of conscience. 


Conscience in those that have it is unequivocal. It is the voice of God. Our 
judgment of right & wrong is Reason.?® 


As the abiding ethical principle, forgiveness of sins represented to 
Blake the eternal process of regeneration as against the purely tem- 
poral process of moral justification with its calculated balancing of 
ethical debits and credits. Forgiveness of sins was the characteristic 


%8 Vision of the Last Judgment, pp. 92-95. “In Hell all is Self Righteousness; there 
is no such thing there as Forgiveness of Sin; he who does Forgive Sin is Crucified as 
an Abettor of Criminals, & he who performs Works of Mercy in Any shape whatever is 
punish’d &, if possible, destroy’d, not thro’ envy or Hatred or Malice, but thro’ Self 
Righteousness that thinks it does God Service, which God is Satan.’’ 

*° Annotations to Watson’s “‘A pology for the Bible,” p. 2. Blake’s marginalia to this 
particular book reflect his attitude to the pretensions of any rationale of morality. Cf. 
p. 117: “The Gospel is Forgiveness of Sins & has No Moral Precepts; these belong to 
Plato & Seneca & Nero.” See also Jerusalem, III, 61, 17-27. 
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feature of the activity of conscience, just as self-righteous condemna- 
tion tended to become the negative activity of the moral judgment. 
What finally reunited regenerate man (Albion) to his eternal sense 
of values (Jerusalem) or his conscience was the recognition of the dis- 
tinction between the religion of generation represented as “Druidic” 
and the religion of regeneration called the “Everlasting Gospel.” It 
took Albion from the beginning to the end of Jerusalem to see the dif- 
ference between them, and in the process, explore the depths of Ulro— 
“meer Nature or Hell.” The three states of Ulro were called “Crea- 
tion, Redemption & Judgment,’™ and they formed the infernal 
counterparts of those which led on to eternal life: Generation, Beulah, 
and Eden. The difference between the kind of universal outlook im- 
plied by the infernal states and that implied by the others was the 
difference between an outlook dedicated to outer conformity and 
one disciplined to inner fulfillment. The three states of Ulro were three 
stages in the individual’s relationship to the ruler of this world con- 
ceived as the supreme moral agent and judge—a cosmic version of 
Orwell’s Big Brother. The other three states, however, were stages in 
the individual’s progressive realization of his ‘‘Human Existence.” 
Generation was the state into which he was born and in which he 
dare not remain or he would consolidate in it and fall into Ulro. It was 
the state of nature as seen by the visionary imagination, just as Ulro 
was nature without vision. It was, in fact, human life seen as a living 
process within the circle of time—with its problems, contradictions, 
and constant change. Beulah was the state in which these problems 
and contradictions disappeared—‘where Contrarieties are equally 
True.’™ It was the state where the individual had put to rest the 
natural ‘“‘Selfhood” without having fully realized his “Human Exist- 
ence’’—a state significantly associated with the Quietists such as 
Fénelon and Teresa, rather than the prophets. Finally, there was 
Eden, the “land of life,’ where the “Human Existence” was fully 
realized, and time could be seen from the standpoint of eternity. 
How, then, did Blake’s “states” compare with the “circles’’ of 


® Jerusalem, I, 36, 41-42. Reuben is called (ll. 23-24) the “Vegetative Man,” and 
Merlin is “his Immortal Imagination.” “Ulro,”’ probably an anagram of ‘rule’ or ‘ruler,’ 
is the natural state of “Single vision” (Letter to Thomas Butts, 22 November 1802) 
associated with Newton and mere spatial extension. See also Annotations to Sweden- 
borg’s ‘Divine Love and Wisdom,” pp. 195-96. 

51 Milton, Il, 30, 1. For references to the states of existence, see D. J. Sloss and 
J. P. R. Wallis, The Prophetic Writings of William Blake (Oxford, 1926), 1, 134-37; 
I§I-52; 162-63; 234-35. 
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Druidism found in Williams? For, according to the tradition of the 
Welsh Druids, there were three “Circles of existence.” 


There are three Circles (or states) of existence: the Circle of Infinity, where 
there is nothing but God, of living or dead, and none but God can traverse; 
the Circle of Inchodtion, where all things are by Nature derived from Death; 
this circle has been traversed by man; and the Circle of Felicity, where all 
things spring from Life; this man shall traverse in Heaven.™ 


At first glance, the three circles of Druidism would seem to correspond 
to Blake’s states: Generation, Beulah, and Eden, but the most not- 
able features of his outlook were missing. First of all, there was 
no evident conviction that all existence must be seen as human to 
some degree, since man could not hope to understand anything from 
a viewpoint other than his own. Secondly, struggle and search, the 
mental warfare of eternity, was understood as an unfavourable as- 
pect of the lowest circle of existence—as belonging to death rather 
than life.* Finally, Blake’s notion that man contained both creator 
and creature in himself, along with heaven and hell, was apparently 
avoided in favour of a disciplined resignation to an absolute code of 
imposed conditions. 

Blake obviously thought that Druidism had come to sacrifice life 
to its conditions. Every ‘religion’ was prone to take this degenerate 
form—a form which was usually expressed as a code of rules or laws. 
He therefore emphasized that the source of the good life lay in in- 
dividual struggle and search rather than in conformity to an estab- 
lished set of regulations. But the God of the Welsh Triads would seem 
to be a Supreme Regulator like Plato’s Divine Geometer and Priest- 
ley’s Watchmaker—one for whom the correct conditions of life were 
more important than life itself. 


The three regulations of God towards giving existence to every thing: to 


® Williams, mu, 241. “Infinity,” Williams points out, is a translation of Ceugant 
which “‘in its etymological sense, signifies the Circle of Vacuity; in its metaphysical ac- 
ceptation, here, it signifies the immense void beyond the bounds of the material Crea- 
tion, into which none but the Deity can penetrate.” Another translation would be 
“closing circumference,’’ reminding one of Urizen’s compasses. ‘‘Inchoidtion”’ is a trans- 
lation of abred (ab, ‘from,’ and rhed, a ‘course’) which presumably referred to the 
transmigration of the soul. Gwynfyd (or Gwynvyd) meant the ‘white’ world, and was 
usually translated the ‘“‘Circle of Felicity.” 

% The static nature of the Circle of Infinity was in marked contrast to Blake’s 
“Mental War’”’ in eternity (Jerusalem, II, 43, 31-32). 


And the two Sources of Life in Eternity, Hunting and War, 
Are become the Sources of dark & bitter Death & of corroding Hell. 
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annihilate the power of evil, to assist all that is good, and to make discrimina- 
tion manifest, that it might be known what should and what should not be.™ 


The deification of conditions which included natural, social, and moral 
laws amounted to a deification of the nature of things seen by man’s 
limited perceptions in his present degree of development. This meant - 
that man fell from Generation into Ulro—the net of conditions which, 
when accepted as final, Blake called ‘““Nature,” ‘“‘Natural Morality,” 
and “Natural Religion.’’ In opposition to the deification of life’s con- 
ditions, he chose to deify human life itself, or rather, human existence, 
since he did not worship what man usually was, but what it was in 
him to be. “‘For everything that lives is Holy.” He found it necessary 
to restore the priority of life over its functions, conditions, and es- 
pecially its ideals. In the prophetic books, man’s fallen state was at- 
tributed to the fact that his ““‘Human Existence” was asleep, and his 
faculties and the conditions of his life had usurped control over him. 
To emphasize law at the expense of life would keep Albion asleep 
forever. 

For Blake conscience was the actual criterion of moral rectitude, 
the living law as distinct from the law of the members which was the 
rule of temporal conditions. He did not suppose it possible to get rid 
of the outer law of nature and society, but he did object to giving this 
kind-of legal sanction a dignity beyond immediate necessity. The 
very worst that could happen was to give such legal sanctions and 
conventions an absolute moral authority by basing them on a divine 
decree. By this means morality acquired a prerogative beyond con- 
science and tended to supersede and finally destroy it. As Blake put 
it, Jerusalem who was Albion’s conscience was then “Offer’d up to 
Holiness”’ in the interests of ‘‘Natural Religion.”™ Druidism became 
the original example of the destruction of conscience in the name of 
morality and religion. The Druidic rite of human sacrifice was the 


* Williams, 11, 240. 
% Milton, I, 19, 46-48: 


Come, bring with thee Jerusalem with songs on the Grecian Lyre! 
In Natural Religion, in experiments on Men 
Let her be Offer’d up to Holiness! 


See also Annotations to Watson’s “A pology for the Bible,” p. 3: “If Conscience is not a 
Criterion of Moral Rectitude, What is it?”’ Blake’s conception of conscience or honesty 
was also involved with his attack on Locke’s denial of innate ideas and the whole notion 
of a merely natural and experimental scherae of knowledge. Cf. Annotations to Reyn- 
olds’s “‘Discourses,’’ p. 58: “The Man who says that we have No Innate Ideas must 
be a Fool & Knave, Having No Con-Science or Innate Science.” 
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central symptom of a disintegrating society where all sacrifice was 
regulated from without and the sacrificial victim was the scapegoat 
for society’s ills. The sacrifice of the victim was a parody of self- 
sacrifice, just as the self-righteous virtue of the moralist was a parody 
of conscience. Blake thought of the “Patriarchal Religion” as one 
of self-sacrifice which later declined 


From willing sacrifice to Self, to sacrifice of (miscall’d) Enemies For Atone- 
ment. 


Sacrifice which was not self-sacrifice was both useless and criminal. 

Bardic tradition, as Williams reported it, made every effort to 
justify the sacrificial rites of the Druids. The sacrifice of animals was 
considered a means of advancing them along the path of development. 


The sacrifice of animals, which were always those of the least ferocity of 
disposition, was a religious co-operation with Divine Benevolence, by raising 
such an animal up to the state of Humanity, and consequently expediting 
his progress towards Felicity; it was not to appease, we know not what, Divine 
wrath, a thing that cannot possibly exist; the idea of which is of all others, 
the most blasphemously disgraceful to the Deity.” 


The sacrifice of human life, on the other hand, was regarded as a 
cooperative effort between the sacrificers and the victim, based on a 
doctrine of moral compensation. 


Man, having been guilty of crimes that are punishable by Death, must be so 
punished; and by giving himself up a voluntary victim to Death, being con- 
scious of deserving it, does all that lies in his power to compensate for his 
crimes. . . .8 


The notion of compensation and of a rule distinct from individual 
conscience tended to separate self-sacrifice from the moral judgment 
and allow the moralist to concentrate on the sacrifice of others. Blake 
noticed this tendency, and Druidism became the symbol of life as 
trial and experiment where the object of experiment was always 
another. He saw that the whole doctrine of moral compensation was 
too easily twisted by self-deceit into an excuse for vengeance in the 
name of the social order and into a cloak for personal jealousy. 

Blake’s symbol of ‘‘Druid Law” was used to uncover the negative 


% Jerusalem, II, 28, 20-21. Compare Blake’s reference to “Justice” and “Truth” 
in line 23 with Williams’ sixteenth aphorism (1, 199). 

* Williams, m1, 199. 

%8 Tbid., p. 199. A later authority (J. Williams ab Ithel, Barddas [London, 1862], 
1, lxix) referred to the doctrine of eneidvaddeu which placed the soul in a better state 
when, by the act of conscious atonement, it had compensated for its crimes. 
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effects of the scales of moral justice in the hands of Rahab, the goddess 
of Nature. In her was brought together the perverse poison of mutual 
accusation and judgment in the infested spectre of fallen man’s inner 
life. 


The Jealousies became Murderous, uniting together in Rahab 

A Religion of Chastity, forming a Commerce to sell Loves, 

With Moral Law an Equal Balance not going down with decision. 

Therefore the Male severe & cruel, fill’d with stern Revenge, 

Mutual Hate returns & mutual Deceit & mutual Fear.* 
Blake made Druidism into a comprehensive symbol of all the per- 
versities of fallen existence which were respectably hidden in the 
“Religion of Generation.’”” What made Druidism the cult of the world 
from which all ‘worldly’ religions came was its attempt to con- 
solidate the original voice of the prophet into the fixed ritual and rule 
of the priest. The terms which had not been final for the seer became 
final in the name of an organized cult, and the conditions of life and 
worship were rendered invariable in the interests of an established 
clergy. This always produced, according to Blake, cruelty in the name 
of a benevolent concern for the victim’s welfare, and he represented 
the human race in the person of Albion being sacrificed by his daugh- 
ters in the temple of ‘Natural Religion.” The “Divine Vision” was 
lost, and the human form of man’s possibilities was altered, so that 


his perceptions were dissipated into the “Indefinite Becoming” of 
natural process.“° Druidism became the composite symbol of fallen 
man’s preoccupation with a natural security at the expense of a 
greater human adventure. 


%® Jerusalem, III, 69, 33-37. Providentially, the temporal universe, according to 
Blake, was so constructed that error caused the least possible suffering to the sinner 
(II, 31, 30-34): 

I could not dare to take vengeance, for all things are so constructed 
And builded by the Divine hand that the sinner shall always escape, 
And he who takes vengeance alone is the criminal or Providence. 

If I should dare to lay my finger on a grain of sand 

In way of vengeance, I punish the already punished. 


For the theme of revenge, see also IIT, 63, 39-41; 66, 38-39. Cf. Annotations to Watson’s 
“A pology for the Bible,’’ p. 25. 

Jerusalem, III, 66, 1-56. The union, in Blake’s use of imagery, between cruelty 
and a benevolent, even experimental, interest in the victim might be compared with 
Tacitus’ charge (Annals, XIV, 30) that the Druids used prisoners for purposes of 
divination, “for they considered it lawful to offer the blood of captives on their altars, 
and to consult the gods by means of the nerves of men (et hominum fibris consulere deos 
fas habebant).”” The same tendency prevailed in ecclesiastical Christianity. Cf. Notes 
Written on the Pages of ‘The Four Zoas’’: ‘‘Christ’s Crucifix shall be made an excuse 
for executing Criminals.” 
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Blake treated the decline from the “Patriarchal Religion” to 
“Druidism” as fundamentally a degeneration in man’s powers of 
perception, and hence, a falling off of his imaginative genius which 
integrated perception and was the root of his very existence. He had 
become less than himself—a mere wraith or “Spectre’”—and in so 
doing, had ceased to think of the universe as the field of intelligent 
agency or as a ‘Cosmic Man.’ Humanity had become something in 
between God and nature—a something which partook of both but was 
neither. The original myth of the Cabalistic Adam Kadmon or ‘Grand 
Man,’ who was the archetypal principle of intelligent agency in the 
universe, had given way to the naturalistic view of man as merely a 
constituent factor in the cosmic process. Blake placed the roots of 
the former tradition in the ‘period’ before Adam or in the state before 
the creation of the natural man. Speaking ‘‘to the Jews”’ in his preface 
to the second chapter of Jerusalem, he referred their ancestry to the 
patriarchs who were the first Druids. 


Your Ancestors derived their origin from Abraham, Heber, Shem and 
Noah, who were Druids, as the Druid Temples (which are the Patriarchal 
Pillars & Oak Groves) over the whole Earth witness to this day. 

You have a tradition, that Man anciently contain’d in his mighty limbs 
all things in Heaven & Earth: this you received from the Druids. 


The myth of the Giant Man was not developed in Williams’ version of 
the triads, but instead, there was the conception of a gradual pro- 
gression from the “lowest point of existence”’ to the state of felicity— 
a progression which stopped short of the circle of “Ceugant’””—the 
eternal ‘Void’ of the Deity. Blake objected to the disembodied 
Absolute or any nonhuman abstraction of Deity as the false vision 
of unattainable perfection, and he placed this “Central Void” in 
opposition to the “‘Divine Vision” of Christ.” 


* Jerusalem, Il, 27. 

® Tbid., II, 30, 19-20. See Williams, m1, 240-41: “All animated Beings are subject 
to three Necessities: a beginning in the Great Deep (lowest point of existence), Progres- 
sion in the Circle of Inchodtion, and Plentitude in Heaven, or the Circle of Felicity; 
without these things nothing can possibly exist but God. Three things are necessary 
in the Circle of Inchodtion: the least of all animation, and thence the beginning; 
the materials of all things, and thence increase, which cannot take place in any other 
state; the Formation of all things out of the dead mass, hence discriminate individual- 
ity.”” The Druidic ‘‘Circles,”” however, appeared as the creations of a superhuman 
Deity for whom progression took place, while Blake’s “‘states” were the creations of a 
“Divine Humanity” in whom progression was the realization of an individual existence. 
Cf. Jerusalem, II, 35, 9-10: 

In Me all Eternity 
Must pass thro’ condemnation and awake beyond the Grave. 
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His conception of the Deity was certainly not, however, what is 
usually called “anthropomorphic’—the projection of fallen man’s 
subjective idiosyncrasies. It was connected with the fact that the be- 
ginning and end of anything can never supersede its essential origin, 
and the ultimate extent of man’s possibilities must be the fulfillment 
of his “Humanity.” Luvah’s statement concerning the human facul- 
ties applied to the whole question of human aspirations and ultimate 
aims: “Attempting to be more than Man We become less.” The at- 
tempt to surpass the balanced fulfillment of one’s actual capabilities 
was characteristic of the perverse will of the natural man who wished 
to be superior to his neighbour and to all men. One of the main 
sources of unbalanced development, in Blake’s opinion, lay in the 
primary use of the rational faculty to encompass man’s present limita- 
tions of perception and on them establish the limits of the entire 
universe. This was precisely what Urizen was trying to do in the 
sixth Night of The Four Zoas when, like the typical eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosopher, he sought the basis of his life by examining the 
limitations of his faculties. At the very commencement of his journey 
around the worlds of man’s fallen faculties, he encountered Blake’s 
version of the three fates, the threefold representation of Vala, 
Goddess of Nature. They wore the three colours of the three orders 
of Druidic priests, and represented respectively the presiding, attract- 


ing, and conducting powers reflected in natural process.“ In this way, 


® The Four Zoas, 1X, 709. Williams (u, 197) spoke of the accommodation of the 
Deity to the life of man. “Finite Beings can never comprehend Infinity; they cannot 
conceive any thing of God, but as something external to themselves individually 
different, and, consequently, finite. The Deity for this reason, though in himself in- 
finite, manifests himself to finite comprehensions as a finite being, as in the Person of 
Jesus Christ, &c.”” Cf. Annotations to Swedenborg’s ‘‘Divine Love and Wisdom,” p. 24: 
“That there is but one Omnipotent, Uncreate & God I agree, but that there is but one 
Infinite I do not; for if all but God is not Infinite, they shall come to an End, which 
God forbid.” See also p. 11: “Man can have no idea of any thing greater than Man, asa 
cup cannot contain more than its capaciousness. But God is a man, not because he is 
so perceiv’d by man, but because he is the creator of man.” 

“ The Four Zoas, V1, 8-19. This is a threefold representation of the “Daughters 
of Albion” who dismember him (Jerusalem, III, 66, 17-34) and reduce his vision to 
that of the corporeal senses. The “Eldest Woman” whose name is written on her fore- 
head (1. 18) obviously suggests the Babylon of Revelation (17: 5). The three orders of 
Primitive Bards, according to Williams (11, 230-31) were Bards, Ovates (or Euvates), 
and Druids. The last of these was the chief, and it was the Druid (Derwydd) who 
dressed in white as a symbol of truth and sanctity. The Ovate (Ofydd) wore green like 
the vegetation of the earth, and the Bard (Prifardd), blue, the colour of heaven. See 
also Edward Jones, Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards (London, 1794; 
and ed.), pp. 2-9. Strabo (Geographica, IV, 197) called the Bards chanters and poets, 
the ovates, sacrificers and physiologists, and the Druids, moral philosophers. 
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Druidism was connected with the initial stages of man’s fall from in- 
nocence through the birth of a rational set of moral values based on a 
definitive system of nature. 

Blake did not suppose, however, that the primitive Druids, whom 
he had called “‘wiser than after-ages,” were less than the “ancient 
Poets” who had formed the basis of an original priesthood in his 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell. In fact, the Bardic Triads gave the same 
priority to original ‘genius’ as he did. By ‘genius’ he had meant 
the “true Man” from which his outward form was derived and to 
which every intellectual and physical activity could ultimately be 
traced. It was the ‘whatness’ in man, and underlay the form of any- 
thing. Most important, the “Poetic Genius” was the universal source 
of forms in the species and the individual. It was the faculty which 
experienced, or what he called the ‘‘Imagination’’—the basic root of 
the total imagery of experience.” As the “Spirit of Prophecy,” his 
conception of ‘genius’ could be compared with what the Druids had 
called awen. Although neoclassical terminology and poetic diction 
clearly affected Williams’ translation of the ‘Poetic Triades” or 
“Triades of Song” (Trioedd Cerdd) there was much Blake could still 
appreciate. 


The three final intentions of Poetry: accumulation of Goodness; enlargement 
of the Understanding; and what increases Delight.“ 


But this original emphasis on genius was finally corrupted, according 
to tradition, along with the institutes of the Bards, by the Scots, Irish, 
Bretons, and even the Germans. Bardism survived in its pure form 
only among the Welsh. 

Williams’ attitude was ultimately sectarian, although his view 
that Britain had been the original seat of the Patriarchal Religion 
was certainly shared by Blake. Neither one adopted the legend re- 
ported by Geoffrey of Monmouth, who claimed the authority of 
Taliesin, the celebrated bard of the fifth century, for the story of 
Trojan Brutus. Blake’s use of Arthur, however, probably did come 
from the emphasis given him by the successors of Geoffrey, but his 
reference to the existence of genuine Bards in the fifth century could 
refer to Williams’ mention of Meugant, Merlin, and Taliesin who were 


“ All Religions Are One. Cf. Williams, m, 232: “Without three qualifications no 
one can be a Bard: a poetical genius [awen wrth gerdd); the knowledge of Bardic insti- 
tutes; and irreproachable morals.” The orders of the original Bards (p. 231) were deter- 
mined by genius (awen), exertion (ymgais), and incident (dichwain). 

“ Williams, 11, p. 256. For the corruption of Bardism see p. 248. 
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said to have lived around that time.’ Apart from these references, his 
“Druidic” period covered all but the last quarter of the “Circle of 
Destiny’”’ with its historical perspective stretching over 6,000 years— 
beginning with Adam and ending with Luther. Original Druidism, 
indeed, began even before Adam and included the first two “‘Eyes’”’ 
of God within the cycle of seven from Lucifer to Jesus.** 

The “Twenty-seven Heavens & their Churches” provided Blake 
with his cyclical calendar of history graduated according to the 
separate attempts to reestablish communication between time and 
eternity. Within this context, Druidism stretched from Adam to 
Terah the father of Abraham who “was called to succeed the Druidical 
age, which began to turn allegoric and mental signification into cor- 
poreal command, whereby human sacrifice would have depopulated 
the earth.’** The “Churches” and their respective ‘‘Heavens”’ were 
ways of ordering popular belief and social practice, but the “‘Eyes’”’ 
of God were the ways God was ‘seen’ or understood by each succeeding 
epoch. In The Four Zoas, the “Eyes” took the form of “Guards” sent 
to sacrifice themselves for Satan—Blake’s symbol for the opacity of 
man’s fallen perception. The Patriarchal Religion began with the 
first two—Lucifer and Molech—who were of the pre-Adamite age 
before the corporeal senses had become completely consolidated as 
fallen man’s only avenues of perception. Between the Elohim who cre- 
ated Adam and Pachad whose name meant ‘fear’ was Blake’s “Dru- 
idical age,” succeeded by the worship of Jehovah by the “Church” 
of Abraham and the children of the promise. 

Druidism as a symbol in the prophetic books began to be developed 
in the later additions to The Four Zoas. The sources which Blake 
actually mentioned were Milton and Jacob Bryant. If the internal 
evidence be considered sufficient to assume that he also knew some- 
thing of Davies and Stukeley, there is certainly as much to suggest 
that he had seen Williams’ collection of ‘Welch Triades” or some 
such collection. The use he made of the triadic form to describe the 


A Descriptive Catalogue &c., No. V. Blake’s reference to the “remains of those 
naked Heroes in the Welch Mountains” was connected with the reign of Arthur and the 
account of ancient British history given by Milton. Milton’s evident belief in the 
accusations of the Romans (History of Britain, Book II, Works, Columbia ed., x, 51) 
made him call the Druids “Progenitors not to be glori’d in.” See Williams, 11, notes 
to 1-3; 5-7. 

“ The Four Zoas, VIII, 398-406; Milton, 1, 13, 17-29; Jerusalem, III, 55, 30-33. 
For the twenty-seven heavens and their churches, see Milton, II, 37, 35-43; Jerusalem, 
III, 75, 10-22. Cf. Zechariah g: 10; Revelation 4: 5. 

* 4 Descriptive Catalogue, &c., No. V. 
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last battle of Arthur significantly united the characteristics of the 


four human faculties or ‘‘Zoas” to the fall of his own Arthur who was 
the Giant Albion. 


In the last Battle that Arthur fought, the most Beautiful was one 
That return’d, and the most Strong another: with them also return’d 
The most Ugly, and no other beside return’d from the bloody Field. 


The most Beautiful, the Roman Warriors trembled before and worshipped: 
The most Strong, they melted before him and dissolved in his presence; 
The most Ugly they fled before with outcries and contortions of their Limbs. 


The reference, as he explained, was to the human faculties represented 
by the “Zoas’’: pathos or emotion (Luvah), sublimity or power 
(Tharmas), limitation or reason (Urizen), and vision or existence (Los) 
who was Arthur (Albion) himself. The battle was the “Intellectual 
Battle” mentioned at the beginning of The Four Zoas; it was the fall 
of the Giant Man, the Adam Kadmon of the Cabala, whose collapse 
from unity into diversity brought about the creation of the universe. 
For his Giant Man, Blake used the figure of Albion and the myth 
derived from the ancient Cabalistic tradition which he traced to the 
origins of Druidism.™ He related the stories of Arthur to such a con- 
ception, and in the traditional death and promised return of the 
King, he saw the fall of man and his final redemption. Malory’s own 


account of Arthur’s epitaph suggested this same theme of death, 
transformation, and return. 


Yet some men say in many parts of England that King Arthur is not dead, 
but had by the will of our Lord Jesu into another place; and men say that he 
shall come again, and he shall win the holy cross. I will not say it shall be so, 
but rather I will say, here in this world he changed his life. But many men 


say that there is written upon his tomb this verse: Hic jacet Arthurus Rex, 
quondam Rexque futurus.™ 


The statement that Arthur “‘changed his life’ in “this world’ con- 
tained Blake’s notion of regeneration working in and through the 
entire cycle of birth and death. 


However, his final treatment of Arthur in Jerusalem was typical of 


% Sloss and Wallis, m, facing 302. 

51 Jerusalem, II, 27: ‘‘Albion was the Parent of the Druids, & in his Chaotic State 
of Sleep, Satan & Adam & the whole World was Created by the Elohim.” In his Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, the ‘“Triple Elohim”’ (cf. Milton, I, 13, 22) became the threefold life of 
man represented by the three Britons. The awakening of Arthur (Albion) “with tenfold 
splendor”’ probably refers to the ten sephiroth of the Cabalistic “Tree of Life’ repre- 
senting the full extent of what Blake called “Human Existence.” 

® Malory, Morte d’Arthur, XX, vii. 
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his treatment of Druidism as a whole. In the scornful speech of Vala, 
declaring the natural man’s utter dependence on the “Female Will” 
of Mother Nature, she described both priest and king as the false 
front of the fallen “‘Worm” in his futile attempt to establish the nat- 
ural analogy of an eternal society. Arthur became the symbol of the 
dream of imperial power which would prove an enforced imitation of 
the real communion of eternity. He even became, in company with 
Satan and Cain, an infernal counterpart to the inspired ruler such as 
Moses or David and the states of existence they represented.™ It was 
not that Blake condemned the effort to establish an analogy of eternal 
existence in time, for the whole of the temporal order was a “Divine 
Analogy.” As he had said in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, “‘Eter- 
nity is in love with the productions of time.” But inspiration from 
eternity must remain the true basis of these productions, and the 
temporal order of things should not be made—in the spirit of the 
builders of Babel and their utopian successors—the basis and end of its 
own productions. “Eden” was the point where the productions of 
time and the life of eternity met. Blake claimed to be “an inhabitant 
of that happy country,” and his professed aim was to unite the world 
of generation, through Eden, to its eternal source. 


% Jerusalem, III, 64, 12-17. The use of Arthur by Blake suggests an association 
with Alexander whose legendary fame probably influenced Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
description of Arthur. See J. S. P. Tatlock, The Legendary History of Britain (Berkeley 
& Los Angeles, 1950), p. 312. As a precedent for Arthur, Alexander’s search for im- 
perial hegemony would reflect the search of man for the universal community of an 
earthly paradise enforced and maintained by the sword. Blake associated this ideal of 
enforced political community with the ideal of ‘Moral Virtue’’—the basic cause of 
war—and with its principal protagonists: “the Alexanders & Caesars, the Lewis’s & 
Fredericks” (Jerusalem, III, 52). For Blake’s association of Druidism with a society 
cut off from eternity, see Jerusalem, III, 66, 1-15. 

 Tbid., III, 73, 35-42. 





CHAPMAN’S RENAISSANCE MAN: 
BYRON RECONSIDERED 


Elias Schwartz, The University of Notre Dame 


In an earlier study of Bussy D’Ambois,! I attempted to show that, 
contrary to a generally accepted view, Chapman’s first tragic hero is 
conceived as a supremely virtuous heroic type. Modeled on Achilles, 
Bussy is possessed of matchless valor, of unique and consistent per- 
sonality. He goes to his doom, not because of some “‘tragic flaw,’’ but 
because a blind and irrational world reacts against his very self- 
consistency—which is, for Chapman, the most important of his hero’s 
“virtues’”—and accommodates only the inconsistent, the “‘politic,”’ 
the servile. 

Now one can hardly conceive of a character who contrasts more 
sharply with Bussy than his fictive brother, Clermont, in The Revenge 
of Bussy D’Ambois. Contemplative, stoical, apathetic, Clermont 
contradicts in every trait save self-consistency the passionate, Achil- 
lean Bussy. How are we to account for the differences between them? 
Not, I think, by interpreting Bussy D’Ambois as a tragedy in which a 
“cautionary example,”’ a flawed hero, goes to his deserved doom—as 
Ennis Rees has recently done. The striking difference between Chap- 
man’s two ideal heroes is to be accounted for, rather, by a radical 
change in Chapman’s ethical outlook, a change which occurs, I be- 
lieve, around the time of the Byron plays (1608). 

I should like here to offer an analysis of the Byron plays in order 
to demonstrate that in them this change is clearly indicated. Es- 
pecially in the treatment of Byron himself, Chapman reveals an 

1 E. Schwartz, “Seneca, Homer, and Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois,’’ JEGP, vi 
(April, 1957), 163-76. 

?Ennis Rees, The Tragedies of George Chapman: Renaissance Ethics in Action 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1954), p. 32. After deriving Chapman’s Christian Humanism from 
his nondramatic works (most of which postdate Bussy and the Byron plays), Mr. Rees 
proceeds to read the tragedies mainly in the light of this philosophy. The validity 
of this procedure seems open to serious question. Even if one admits its validity, one 
may find in the nondramatic works support for an interpretation of Bussy quite 
different from the one Mr. Rees advances. In ““Hymnus in Noctem,”’ for example, 
there occurs a curious passage about a time before Creation, when all things were 
“finer than refinde,” and since which time all things have degenerated. It is from such 


a pristine world that Bussy appears to come. See “‘Hymnus in Noctem,” ll. 29-62 
and cf. Bussy, II1.ii.88—107. 
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unequivocal rejection of the heroic type he represents. Chapman’s 
extraordinary ambivalence toward Byron, furthermore, indicates 
that his admiration for the Achillean type still survives, even while he 
condemns it. The Byron plays mark Chapman’s own transition from 
the ethical outlook of Bussy D’A mbois to that of The Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois. 


I 


Critics have often seen in Byron an avatar of Tamburlaine.’ But 
the similarity between the two figures is, I think, very superficial. 
Marlowe’s hero can hardly be called a character in the usual sense. 
He is so devoid of human complexity that, if we think of him as real, 
he seems a blustering child. It is only because we never think of him 
as real that we can accept him at all. Byron, on the other hand, is one 
of the most complex and carefully characterized figures in Renaissance 
drama. His lust for glory is not the merely verbal thing that Tam- 
burlaine’s is. It derives from deep human roots, which, in the course 
of the plays, we are made to see and understand. 

In the first scene of Byron’s Conspiracy, Roncas, an “objective” 
speaker, describes Byron as a man (like Bussy) of “‘matchless valour,” 
“not voluptuous, Nor much inclined to women .. . ’” 


He is past measure glorious; and that humour 
Is fit to feed his spirits, whom it possesseth, 
With faith in any error, chiefly where 
Men blow it up with praise of his perfections; 
The taste whereof in him so soothes his palate, 
And takes up all his appetite, that oft-times 
He will refuse his meat and company 
To feast alone with their most strong conceit . . . 
(Consp. 1.i.70-77) 


Only suggested here is the extent and nature of Byron’s egotism. Time 
after time it leads him to succumb to the most palpable flattery; time 
after time, such is his obsession with his selfhood, it leads him to lose 
touch with reality, believing true whatever his ego fancies forth. This 
egotism leads him to death, for it makes him an easy prey for Savoy 
and prevents his seeking the King’s pardon, except when it is too late. 
This egotism, finally, makes death excruciating for him, because 


* See T. M. Parrott, ed., The Tragedies of George Chapman (London, 1910), p. 596; 
and U. M. Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), pp. 64-66. 
* Consp. 1.1.61, 65-66. Citations refer to Parrott’s edition. 
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death méans the extinction of that selfhood which is the very essence 
of his being. 

Byron’s character is elaborately developed throughout the 
Conspiracy and Tragedy. An extraordinary symbolic passage occurs 
in the second scene of the Conspiracy. At the Archduke’s court, 
whither he has been sent to be out of Savoy’s reach, Byron is “‘softened 
up” for the assault soon to be made upon his loyalty. Every type of 
appeal is made to his love of glory. Even his sensual nature is worked 
on: a carpet depicting the history of Catiline is spread for him, and 
music vibrates in the air. Byron enters alone: 


What place is this, what air, what region, 
In which a man may hear the harmony 
Of all things moving? Hymen marries here 
Their ends and uses, and makes me his temple. . . . 
’Tis immortality to die aspiring, 
As if a man were taken quick to heaven;... 
.. . like the shaft 
Shot at the sun by angry Hercules, 
And into shivers by the thunder broken, 
Will I be if I burst; and in my heart 
This shall be written: ‘Yet ’twas high and right’. 
(Consp. L.ii.22-25, 31-32, 40-44) 


Both signified and symbolized here is Byron’s impulse toward self- 


apotheosis. He imagines himself transcending the “sensual’’ and real 
world. And the rationale of his later treason is indicated. He sees al- 
ready the excuses for treason—if he has not already decided upon it. 
He has even rationalized his possibly consequent death and found it 
“high and right” (Il. 40-44). 

There is another level of meaning here. Symbolically, Byron is 
transported into an illusory kind of heaven. His senses—which nor- 
mally serve to connect persons with reality—are so worked upon as 
to create in him the illusion of divinity. The earth, symbol of reality, 
is covered with a carpet which not only hides the real from him, but 
makes the earth into a “‘clear glass of his shining graces,” i.e., a 
mirror of his own ego. Byron himself comments: 


They hide the earth from me with coverings rich, 
To make me think that I am here in heaven. 
(Consp. L.ii.50-51) 


5 The simile here suggests that the idea of treason is already in Byron’s mind. It 
was common for Kings to be referred to as “‘suns”’ in the Renaissance. La Fin so refers 
to Henry in Consp. 1.i.163. 
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The whole passage provides important clues both to the character 
of Byron and to the essential nature of the play’s action. The action 
of the play involves the attempt of an immensely egotistical nature 
to transcend the limitations of its own being, the catastrophic failure 
of this attempt, and the reaction to this failure. Some critics have 
made much of the play’s political significance. But the political ideas 
merely provide a kind of framework for ordering and evaluating the 
underlying, spiritual action of the play. 

Shortly after the passage I have quoted above, Picoté, a consum- 
mate Machiavellian, tries to persuade Byron to betray his country 
and King. Byron strikes a pose of loyalty; he rejects the idea of 
treason, however, only because it seemed wrong to his ancestors and 
would mean his giving up an ingrained habit (Comsp. I.ii.79—85). As 
he frequently does throughout the play, Byron “uses” certain moral 
attitudes to enhance his own picture of himself. He is, of course, 
perfectly sincere; the subjective “‘truth” obscures the objective. This 
inability to see things as they are, the habit of relating everything to 
his own ego, is an index of Byron’s egotism as well as a means of de- 
picting the self-deception to which it inveterately leads him. 

Picoté concludes his persuasive flattery of Byron thus: 

Your Excellency knows that simple loyalty, 


Faith, love, sincerity, are but words, no things, 
Merely devis’d for form .. . (Consp. 1.ii.116—18) 


Byron does not attempt to refute Picoté’s arguments; he dwells rather 
on the fearful consequences of treason: 


O, ’tis dangerous and a dreadful thing 

To steal prey from a lion, or to hide 

A head distrustful in his open’d jaws; 

To trust our blood in others’ veins, and hang 

*Twixt heaven and earth in vapours of their breaths .. . 
(Consp. 1.ii.136-40) 


There is some self-dramatization here too, as though Byron were en- 
visioning himself running the risks he describes. In spite of what he 
says, Byron’s excitement recalls an earlier passage: “Tis immortality 
to die aspiring . . . ’”’ That such is Chapman’s intention is made clear 
in Byron’s monologue after his first attempt to suborn La Fin (who, 
as Savoy’s agent, is really seducing Byron): 


I am put off from this dull shore of ease 
Into industrious and high-going seas; 
Where like Pelides in Scamander’s flood, 
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Up to the ears in surges I will fight, 

And pluck French Ilion underneath the waves! 
If to be highest still, be to be best, 

All works to that end are the worthiest . . . 


(Consp. I1.i.149-55) 


Byron has deliberately set upon a course of treason, a course he sees as 
heroic and self-exalting, and justifies both by its intrinsic nobility 
and by Machiavellian principles. When next he meets La Fin, he 
invokes the very arguments Picoté used on him. He speaks of 

the slaveries 


Impos’d on us in those mere politic terms 
Of love, fame, loyalty .. . (Consp. II1.i.26—28)* 


And nothing, he says, is good or bad in itself: 


. all things here 
Have all their price set down from men’s conceits, 
Which make all terms and actions good or bad, 
And are but pliant and well-colour’d threads 
Put into feigned images of truth... (Consp. II1.i.55-59) 


Byron, then, is a man of immense and passionate egotism. Even 
treason is justified when it serves to exalt his ego, and truth is, as it 
were, his ego’s slave. This is why he is a victim time and again of 
self-deception; and this is why he espouses Machiavellian principles: 
they are made to order for anyone recognizing no other good but self- 
aggrandizement. It is his immense egotism, moreover, which makes 
death so excruciating a possibility to him. When La Brosse, an 
astrologer, predicts that Byron will lose his head for treason, Byron’s 
anguish is almost unbearable. Maddened by the thought of his own 
contingency, he vents his fury on La Brosse, beating and cursing him 
(Cons. IIL.iii.76—82). La Brosse protests that he told the truth, when 
he might have flattered. ‘‘O that thou had’st!”” Byron replies. ““Would 
I had given thee twenty thousand crowns / That thou had’st flatter’d 
me...” (Consp. IIL.iii.g4-g6). The truth cuts away the foundation 
of Byron’s monstrous sense of selfhood, which can maintain itself 
only by the lie of absolute self-sufficiency. And so he refuses to accept 


* Parrott (Tragedies, pp. 603-604) sees this passage as ‘‘a curious instance of Chap- 
man’s lack of consistently developed characterization. . . . The hero, who in the former 
scene had replied by a eulogy of loyalty, is here found playing the part of the tempter 
and preaching the doctrines of Machiavellian state-craft.’’ But as our analysis shows, 
the characterization is consistent, though extremely subtle. The evidence of Consp. 
Il.i.147-55 seems conclusive: it directly connects Byron’s Machiavellianism with his 
lust for glory. 
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the truth and reasserts his self-sufficiency and transcendence of mor- 
tality in one of the play’s finest passages: 

I am a nobler substance than the stars, 

And shall the baser overrule the better? 

Or are they better, since they are the bigger? 

I have a will and faculties of choice, 

To do, or not to do: and reason why 

I do, or not do this: the stars have none .. . 

(Consp. IIL.iii.109-14) 
Hovering between belief and disbelief in the prophecy, struggling 
against the anguish into which it has hurled him, Byron works him- - 
self into a fury of self-assertion and exaltation. He thrusts out of his 
consciousness for the moment the awful knowledge he has gained and, 
by eulogizing his own nature, he shores up his shaken ego: 
be free, all worthy spirits, 

And stretch yourselves for greatness and for height, 

Untruss your slaveries; you have height enough 

Beneath this steep heaven to use all your reaches; 

’Tis too far off to let you, or respect you. 

Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 

Loves t’have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind, 

Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 

And his rapt ship run on her side so low 

That she drinks water, and her keel plows air. 

There is no danger to a man that knows 

What life and death is; there’s not any law 

Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 

That he should stoop to any other law. 

He goes before them, and commands them all, 

That to himself is a law rational. (Consp. IIL.iii.130-45) 


This, perhaps the most often quoted passage in Chapman; is usually 
cited to illustrate Chapman’s affinity with Marlowe or his embodiment 
of the Renaissance spirit of aspiration. The irony of the passage, its 
implicit condemnation of the very spirit it embodies, has usually gone 
unnoted. Clearly, Byron does not know “what life and death is’’: his 
life is founded upon a lie and he cannot admit death as a possibility. 
Nor is he “to himself a law rational” (as Bussy is in the peculiar frame- 
work of Bussy D’Ambois). Byron’s reaction to death supplies perhaps 
the most compelling support for this view. Here the idea of death so 
appalls Byron that he drives it from consciousness. But at the end of 
the Tragedy, when death cannot so easily be dismissed but becomes a 
terrible and certain reality, we may find in his titanic struggle with 
death one of the most overpowering dramas in all literature. 
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Il 


At the end of the Conspiracy Byron confesses his treason, receives 
the King’s pardon, and pledges his future loyalty. In the Tragedy, 
however, we discover than Byron is again plotting against the King. 
La Fin betrays him and he is summoned to Court. Rejecting his 
friends’ warnings, he returns to Court, refuses to confess his guilt, 
and is arrested as a traitor. He strikes a pose of wronged innocence 
and piety: 

For manhood sake 
Lend something to this poor forsaken hand; 
For all my service let me have the honour 
To die defending of my innocent self, 
And have some little space to pray to God. 
(Trag. IV.ii.245-49) 


His pose is not an attempt to deceive: it is “sincere” in the same way 
that his earlier contrition was. This is why he is so convincing, so 
seductive of sympathy. The King, however, will not be taken in again: 


Come, you are an atheist, Byron, and a traitor 
Both foul and damnable. Thy innocent self! 


(Trag. IV.ii.250-51) 


At his trial, Byron vigorously defends himself, maintaining his 
virtual innocence with perhaps more concern to glorify himself than 
becomes a man trying to save his life. His confidence is unshaken until 
La Fin appears as a witness against him. Then he is deeply shocked: 
could anyone betray him? In a sharply ironic speech, he heaps abuse 
on the man who has done nothing worse than what he has done 
himself (Trag. V.ii.136-56). Then his tone changes. Becoming plain- 
tive, he blames his treason on the witchcraft of La Fin. He cannot 
admit himself at fault: if he has done wrong, he must have been be- 
witched. On being told that witchcraft “can never taint an honest 
mind,” Byron replies with one of the longest and most impassioned 
orations in Renaissance drama (Trag. V.ii.178—271). 

Although already condemned, Byron is sure, in the following 
scene, that he has triumphed over his judges. Confident and elated, 
he glories in what he believes to be another, as it were, martial victory: 


I made reply to all that could be said, 
So eloquently and with such charm 
Of grave enforcements, that methought I sat 
Like Orpheus casting reins on savage beasts . . . 
(Trag. V.iii.7-10) 
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He thinks he has won the day, not (be it noted) by an appeal to rea- 
son, but by his eloquence and charm. When, a little later, his judges 
inform him of his doom, Byron poses again as a wronged innocent and 
(it would seem) a saint: 

You have condemn’d me, my Lord Chancellor, 

But God acquits me; He will open lay 

All your close treasons against Him to colour 

Treasons laid to His truest images; 

And you, my lord, shall answer this injustice 

Before His judgment seat . . . (Trag. V .iii.g8—102) 


As Miss Ellis-Fermor remarks, ‘“‘For a man who has so far had little 
regard for ‘the immaculate justice of the Highest’ he is curiously ready 
to speak with assurance of its processes, especially on his own behalf.’” 

After refusing to hear his sentence read, Byron gives the first sign 
that his pose is crumbling under the impact of imminent death: he 
asks for the pardon he earlier contemned (Trag. V.iii.136—46). 

The scene closes with a series of ‘“‘choric’” comments upon the 
great struggle that Byron is now engaged in, which in the next and 
final scene will reach its climax. Vidame voices the hope that Byron 
will submit to his fate—acquiescence, he seems to tell us, is Byron’s 
sole means of triumphing over death. The two final speakers return 
to the struggle between Byron’s drive toward self-exaltation and, its 
greatest antagonist, Death: 

So fares the furious Duke, and with his looks 
Doth teach Death horrors; makes the hangman learn 
New habits for his bloody impudence, 
Which now habitual horror from him drives, 
Who for his life shuns death, by which he lives. 
(Trag. V.iii.236—40) 


The final scene is a masterpiece. The verse itself is extraordinary. 
Websterian in its realization of life-horror, it is at once better sus- 
tained, better related to character than anything in Webster. And it 
achieves its effect without Webster’s metrical irregularity, but with as 
delicate control of rhythm and total movement. The action of the 
scene builds gradually to a powerful crescendo of terror, as Byron 
tries first to avoid, then to face, and finally to transcend, Death. 
Striving to maintain the integrity of his selfhood in the face of 
imminent extinction, Byron achieves a dignity and grandeur only 
suggested earlier. 


7 The Jacobean Drama, p. 66. 
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The scene takes place in the courtyard of the Bastille, near a 
scaffold. The Bishop advises Byron to resign himself, and Byron 
lashes back with great fury: 


Horror of death! Let me alone in peace, 
And leave my soul to me, whom it concerns;.. . 
I know this body but a sink of folly, 
The groundwork and rais’d frame of woe and frailty, 
The bond and bundle of corruption, 
A quick corse, only sensible of grief, 
A walking sepulchre, or household thief, 
A glass of air, broken with less than breath, 
A slave bound face to face to Death till death; 
And what said all you more? I know, besides, 
That life is but a dark and stormy night 
Of senseless dreams, terrors, and broken sleeps; 
A tyranny, devising pains to plague 
And make a man long in dying... 
(Trag. V.iv.26—28, 31-42) 


Byron seems here to be as close to his “‘real” self as he will ever be. 
He will not resign himself; he will be master of himself now as ever, 
and, by so keeping his will inviolate, he will (he believes) transcend 
Death itself: 


. . . leave my soul to me, whom it concerns; 
You have no charge of it; I feel her free: 
How she doth rouse and like a falcon stretch 
Her silver wings, as threatening Death with death; 
At whom I joyfully will cast her off. 
(Trag. V.iv.27-30) 


A little later he makes explicit his belief in his transcendence of 


death, and relates this transcendence to his self-control in meeting 
death: 


. . if I rise, to heaven I rise; if fall 
I likewise fall to heaven... 
... I will not die 
Like to a clergyman; but like a captain 
That pray’d on horseback, and with sword in hand, 
Threaten’d the sun, commanding it to stand... 


(Trag. V.iv.47-48, 51-54) 


Taken in conjunction with Vidame’s choric speech of the previous 
scene (V.iii.205—14), this passage seems to indicate that the final strug- 
gle takes the form of spiritual conflict in Byron’s soul. From the 
spectator’s viewpoint, Byron will achieve ‘‘salvation’’ only if he re- 
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signs himself to death, abandons his will to God’s. But this means 
the complete collapse of his ego. For Byron, abandonment of self is 
precisely what he must avoid in order to transcend death. Aware of 
this awful dilemma, we are held in an agony of suspense. The struggle 
has taken on a new dimension: it no longer involves only Byron’s 
conflict with death; at stake now is the final disposition of his will and 
his salvation.® 

During the reading of his sentence, Byron lapses again into his 
pose of innocence, interrupting the recital of his crimes to claim that 
his sentence is unjust. But in the midst of his brave speeches come his 
plaintive queries, revealing the depth of his anguish and the faint 
hope that keeps off despair: ‘Can all the world go thus, / And no 
man come with comfort? . . . not a breath / Of any mercy yet?... / 
Comes there yet no mercy?” 

Though we feel that he will break down at any moment, he not 
only does not break down, but insists on asserting his will to the point 
of controlling the very instruments by which he dies. Seeing the ex- 
ecutioner, he flies into a fury; he, Byron, will tell the executioner when 
to come. He gives his handkerchief to a boy, but asks it back: so much 
control he has not. He commands the executioner to do his work, then 
changes his mind: he is not yet ready for death. The executioner asks 


to cut his hair, and Bryon again asserts his will: ‘Stay my will, / Or, 
by the will of Heaven, I’ll strangle thee!” (Trag. V.iv.188-89). To 
Vitry’s remark that he makes “‘too much of this your body,” Byron 
replies: 


I'll take my death with all the horrid rites 
And representments of the dread it merits; .. . 
I will not have him touch me till I will. . . 


(Trag. V.iv.192-93, 197) 


In his final speech, when he at last despairs of pardon, Byron 
falls again into the self-deception and self-dramatization we remarked 
earlier. His charge to his brothers that they “keep their faiths that 
bind them to the King,” is a gesture for the “gallery.” And so is his 
“noble’”’ message to D’Auvergne. But then, speaking out of the depths 
of despair and from his truest self: 


* The terms “salvation’”’ and “resignation” are used only figuratively. Chapman 
does not place Byron in an explicitly Christian context. The spectator will, however, 
view Byron’s final moments as of tremendous consequence, perhaps because Chapman 
was counting on the reactions of a Christian audience. 
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Never more 
Shall any hope of my revival see me; 
Such is the endless exile of dead men. 
Summer succeeds the Spring; Autumn the Summer; 
The frosts of Winter the fall’n leaves of Autumn: 
All these and all fruits in them yearly fade, 
And every year return: but cursed man 
Shall never more renew his vanish’d face. 

(Trag. V.iv.245-52) 


Then, wrenching himself from despairand reassuming hisself-command, 
Byron orders the executioner to strike and asserts his final triumph 
over Death: 

Strike, strike, O strike; fly, fly, commanding soul, 

And on thy wings for this thy body’s breath, 

Bear the eternal victory of Death! (Trag. V.iv.259-61) 


These, the final lines of the play, are ambiguous: do they signify 
Byron’s triumph over Death or Death’s triumph over Byron? The 
lines, I suggest, are intentionally ambiguous. As the climax of the strug- 
gle depicted in the scene, they indicate Byron’s ‘‘victory”’ over Death 
through his refusal to resign himself. But at the same time, from the 
point of view of the judging spectator, they point the irony of Byron’s 
final delusion, his claim to immortality. And while we may wonder 


at the magnificence of his courage, we know that, because he refuses 
to submit his will to God’s, the final victory is Death’s.® 


Il 


In Bussy D’Ambois, as I have attempted to demonstrate else- 
where, Chapman was unable to order the action of his play in accord- 
ance with any set of consistent moral principles. The action of Bussy 
takes place against the background of moral and cosmic disorder; 
whatever principles are discernible in Bussy himself are made dramat- 
ically valueless when the plays shifts, at crucial moments, into alien 
moral categories. Now in the Byron plays, as I hope our analysis has 
shown, we are in no such moral limbo. We know from the outset 
exactly how to judge the actions of Byron and of the other characters. 
But the framework which makes for this clarity is not the traditional 

® Miss Ellis-Fermor (The Jacobean Drama, p. 66) says of these final scenes that 
Chapman “knew that just as any war can be called a ‘holy’ war, so any execution can 
be made to appear a martyrdom. They all understood that form of hysteria which, 
clutching at a kind of delirious transcendentalism, claims for itself first place in the 


Kingdom of Heaven for little other apparent reason than that it has lost the corre- 
sponding place in the kingdom of this world.” 


i’ 
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moral-religious one. It is political: the plot is ordered with respect to 
the political principles of the time—the duty of subject to King, of 
King to Commonweal. And yet the essential action of the play is not 
political. The political framework of the play is so handled that 
Byron’s election of treason is a sign of his spiritually overreaching 
himself. The political principles, in short, are the principles by which 
Byron’s treason (the outward act) is judged; and indirectly they pro- 
vide a general norm or limit to the spiritual stuggle of the protagonist 
—which is the real substance of the tragedy. We can thus know that 
the impulse toward self-exaltation is, as we observe it in Byron, evil; 
for it results in treason, which in the piay’s clearly articulated political 
framework is evil. 

It seems unlikely that, in the years between Bussy and the Byron 
plays, Chapman could have developed a well-rounded and coherent 
philosophy. And this suggests that the political framework of the 
Byron plays was deliberately utilized in lieu of a moral-religious one; 
that Chapman came to realize the evil of the single-minded pursuit of 
self-development, and condemned in Byron what he had seen as the 
highest virtue in Bussy. Unable, however, to invoke any coherent 
moral ideas, he brought to the Byron plays the simpler, less subtle 
concepts of politics. He was, of course, interested in political theory as 
such. But in the Byron plays he was primarily concerned with a spiri- 
tual problem—which he objectified and evaluated by means of a 
political framework constituting the only clear ideas then available 
to him.!° 

The problem that apparently never ceased to concern Chapman 
centers about the question of man’s freedom with respect to both his 
individual and human nature. When one speaks of man’s ‘“‘nature”’ 
one usually means his universal nature—those essential traits found 
in all men which distinguish them as human beings. But one may also 
mean the nature peculiar to an individual man, those traits he shares 
with no one and which mark the uniqueness of his personality. This 
distinction is an important element in Chapman’s ethical thought and 
finds various formulations in his dramatic work. If he did not find 
it in Homer or the Stoics, he may have come upon it in Cicero’s 
De Officiis. From our universal nature, says Cicero, “all morality and 
propriety are derived and upon it depends the rational method of 


1 Miss Ellis-Fermor (The Jacobean Drama, pp. 65-66) verges on some of the con- 
clusions just drawn when she says that the political idealism in Byron is “itself perhaps 
a form of escape from spiritual uncertainty. . . .” 
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ascertaining our duty . . . we must so act as not to oppose the uni- 
versal laws of human nature, but while safeguarding those . . . follow 
the bent of our own particular nature. . .. Decorum can be nothing 
more than uniform consistency in the course of our life asa 
whole... .””™ 
In Bussy D’Ambois Chapman places great emphasis on Bussy’s 

uniqueness and consistency; but Bussy is also, in the peculiar terms 
of that play, an embodiment of universal human nature. He is 

A man so good that only would uphold 

Man in his native noblesse, from whose fall 

All our dissentions rise; that in himselfe 

(Without the outward patches of our frailty, 

Riches and honour) knowes he comprehends 

Worth with the greatest. Kings had never borne 

Such boundlesse empire over other men, 

Had all maintain’d the spirit and state of D’Ambois.. . 

(Bussy, IIL.ii.go—97) 


This is why Bussy is free to act in disregard of the Law. For the Law 
is derived from universal nature and, insofar as Bussy embodies that 
nature, he is a law unto himself. In Bussy D’Ambois, then, Chapman 
sees the consistent development of individual nature as the chief 
ethical good of man. The inevitable conflict between individual and 
universal nature is never brought into question in the play because, 
within its peculiar ethical context, the play cannot objectify it, the 
hero himself being an embodiment of universal as well as individual! 
nature. 

In the Byron plays, on the other hand, Chapman sees matters in 
quite a different light. Here, individual nature—the egotistic pursuit 
of self-exaltation—is seen as running counter to universal nature, 
which is objectified in the political principles serving as a quasi- 
moral framework for the play. Here the pursuit of self-development 
is clearly evil and not, as in Bussy, the highest good of man. Chapman 
had reached a point where he could perceive the evil of unrestrained 
egotism, where he could see that individual nature, allowed complete 
freedom, inevitably comes into conflict with universal nature, from 
which derive law and morality. That Chapman was still somewhat 
sympathetic to the type represented by Byron is evident in the final 
scenes of the Tragedy. There the great dramatic tension seems to ex- 


“ Quoted by Janet Spens, ““Chapman’s Ethical Thought,” in Essays and Studies, 


XI, ed. O. Elton (Oxford, 1925), p. 148. See also T. Spencer, Death and Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 242. 
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ternalize Chapman’s own ambivalence. The convulsive terror of the 
final scene, however, and the fine irony with which Byron’s illusory 
apotheosis is treated, permit no doubt as to where Chapman finally 
stands. He unequivocally rejects the heroic ideal represented by 
Bussy. 

By the time of The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, the change in 
Chapman’s outlook has come full circle. He creates in Clermont 
D’Ambois a new heroic ideal, one invulnerable to the assaults of either 
Nature or men. As an ideal Stoic, Clermont finds in his utter indif- 
ference to outward events an inviolable good. By acquiescing in all 
things, he is invulnerable to all things—even death. And he does not 
relinquish an iota of the self-consistency, so prominent a feature of 
Bussy’s character. His is a self-consistency merely of a different kind. 





MILTON’S ARCADES 


John Malcolm Wallace, The Johns Hopkins University 


Confronted with any masque except Comus, the critic is aware of a 
thinness and a lack of complexity in the text and he has long concluded 
that the masque’s major symbols cannot reside primarily in the li- 
bretto, where they occur as hints or ciphers, but in the dramatic event 
itself. In turning, quite properly, to the visual aspects of the masque, 
he has, however, largely neglected the symbolism inherent within the 
important person or persons to whom the masque was addressed. 
Myths congregate around living people no less than they do around 
the classical gods and goddesses and the places they inhabited, and in 
order to revive the full meaning of these expensive entertainments we 
should, ideally, be as conscious of the halos circumscribing a mortal 
reputation as we are of the iconographical “properties”’ in the actual 
performance. 

Lady Alice, Dowager Countess of Derby, in whose honor Arcades 
was presented, was one of the most distinguished old aristocrats of 
her time. Of a good family, she was married first to Lord Strange who 
later became Earl of Derby, and then to Sir Thomas Egerton who be- 
came Lord Ellesmere, Viscount Brackley, and Chancellor of England. 
She was thus connected with two leading patrons of English letters, 
for Lord Strange had earned the applause of Nashe and Greene and 
had given his name to a famous company of players, while Egerton is 
known to have had more than eighty literary works dedicated to 
him.' Sir William Vaughan wrote of him that he “so tendereth & 
fostereth the professours of true wisedome that he is worthily named 
the Reviver and restorer of wisedome: yes, I have heard it sundry 
times blazed, that England never had the like zealous patron of 
scholars.’ The Countess’ letters reveal that she took an active part 
in her husband’s affairs, and she was also a patron in her own right. 
Spenser claimed kinship with her in his dedication to The Teares of the 
Muses, sonnets were addressed to her, Davies of Hereford acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness, Thomas Gainsford wrote an unrestrained 


! Virgil B. Heltzel, “Sir Thomas Egerton as Patron,” HLB, x1 (February, 1948), 
105-27. 
® [bid., p. 113. 
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eulogy, Marston composed a masque for her, and an obscure poet 
thanked her for kindnesses undertaken on behalf of ‘“‘my late Uncle 
Marm. Newton.’* She had entertained Queen Elizabeth at Hare- 
field and, as Masson has summarized, “‘she was the relic of times 
already romantic in the haze of the past; and there was, perhaps, no 
aged gentlewoman then living that carried in her memory, or could 
suggest by her presence to others, a nobler series of poetic recollec- 
tions.’’* Her age and her fame made her a figure whom Milton could 
praise more easily for her wit than her beauty, and she lived in a period 
when a long experience of life was considered to bring knowledge and 
not a deliberate hebetude. 

In the opening song of Arcades, the shepherds approach the 
Dowager, “Sitting like a Goddes bright, / In the center of her light,’ 
and they exclaim involuntarily that, at long last, their “‘solemn search 
hath end.” The journey from Arcadia in the warm south ends here in a 
sacred and northern wood; their immediate intuition that the ‘‘sudden 
blaze of Majesty”’ has terminated their wanderings could be compared 
with the certainty which possessed the wise men when the divine star 
halted over the stable at Bethlehem. The kings, however, came from 
the east and it is not this Biblical journey which Milton wished the 
Countess to recall. He informed her of his intention in the second 


stanza when he disclosed the topos which underlay the theme of the 
itinerant shepherds: 


Fame that her high worth to raise, 

Seem’d erst so lavish and profuse, 

We may justly now accuse 

Of detraction from her praise, 
Less then half we find exprest, 

Envy bid conceal the rest. 


With the same words a distinguished traveler, the Queen of Sheba, 
had once expressed her amazement at the wisdom of Solomon: ‘“‘And 


* Gainsford, The History of Trebizond (London, 1616); Marston, ‘Entertainment 
of Alice, Dowager-Countess of Derby,” Works, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1887), 11, 
383-404; T. N. G. [Thomas Newton], Atropoion Delion, or, The death of Delia: With 
Teares of her Funerall (London, 1603). For sonnets and Davies see below. The fullest 
account of works dedicated to the Countess occurs in David Masson, The Life of John 
Milton (London, 1875), 1, 467-77 and in Thomas Heywood, The Earle of Derby and the 
Verse Writers and Poets of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Printed for the 
Chetham Society (Manchester, 1853). Neither records the works of Byrd and Jewel 
(below). 

* Life, 1, 471. 

5 Arcades is quoted in this essay from The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patter- 
son et al. (New York, 1931). 
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she said to the king, It was a true report that I heard in mine own 
land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed not the words, 
until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, behold, the half was not 
told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the fame which I 
heard” (I Kings 10: 6-7). Milton has retained the full import of the 
queen’s speech, together with its most memorable line; the en- 
viousness of fame, which is Milton’s specific addition to the Biblical 
verses, was a contemporary commonplace, especially in dedicatory 
epistles to a patron, and it happens to reoccur in Du Bartas’ account 
of the same story. In Sylvester’s translation, which is accurate, Sheba 
protests that as Solomon’s fame 


Excels all Kings, thy vertues passe the same: 
Thy peer-les Prayse stoops to thy Learned tongue, 
And envious bruit hath done thy Wisedome wrong.* 


Throughout the history of the Christian church, the visitation of 
Sheba has been given an allegorical interpretation. ‘‘Regina Austri,” 
wrote Isidorus, ‘‘quae venit ad av’iendam sapientiam Salomonis, 
Ecclesia intelligitur, quae ad verbum Dei ab ultimis finibus terrae 
congregatur,”’ and similar commentaries, often quoting the text which 
Milton used, may be found scattered among medieval exegetics. For 
Nolanus, Sheba represented a barbarous nation, but not barbarous in 
mind, which sought, “‘in aperto peregrina,” to enter the city of the 
saints. Richard de Saint-Victoire described her as the soul seeking 
divine revelation and Henry Lok, rejecting Solomon as a prototype of 
Christ, interpreted her journey as a search for merely human wisdom :? 

If Saba queene, a iourney tooke in hand, 
From South to North, wise Salomon to heare; 
If humane wisedom was to her so deare, 
That she did visit thus his holy land; 

Then do I muse why men do idle stand, 
In pride of youth, when wit and meanes abound, 
Their tender braines to feed with wisedom sound, 
Far passing that this queene in travell found. 


Few Biblical figures being more familiar to the seventeenth century 
than Solomon, whose Song of Songs had already influenced the pas- 


® Du Bartas His Devine Weekes and Workes, trans. Josuah Sylvester (London, 
1613), p. 588. 

7 Isidorus, PL, txxxim, 113; Nolanus, PL, tx1, 168; Richard de S-V., PL, cxcvt, 
180; Henry Lok, Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, ed. A. B. Grosart (n.p., 
1871), p. 197; see also Rabanus Maurus, PL, crx, 472; Rupertus, PL, cuxvu, 1176; 
Venerable Bede, PL, xci1, 446; Angelomus, PL, cxv, 464; Eucherius, PL, 1, 1159. 
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toral tradition, Milton could confidently expect that his reference 
would be appreciated. The Countess, old in years and wisdom, was to 
see herself as the female counterpart of Solomon, and she was likely 
to remember that the goddess of wisdom, Sapientia, had traditionally 
been described in the same terms of light and splendor which greeted 
her ears once more under the elms at Harefield.* In the homage of the 
shepherd poets she would rightly discern their intention of forsaking 
Arcadian pursuits in order to worship in the presence of divine phi- 
losophy. About twenty years later, Milton was to praise the Queen of 
Sweden in a new version of the Sabine myth, in which Sheba has 
learnt her lesson and become herself another Solomon: “Hencefor- 
ward, not the queen of the south alone shall be celebrated in story. 
The north has now also his queen, and worthy too, not merely to go 
and listen to that wisest king of the Jews, or to any other, should any 
ever more arise like him, but to be herself the heroine to be visited by 
others, flocking from all quarters as to the brightest pattern of royal 
virtue.””® 

As a goddess of sapience, the Countess would not have misunder- 
stood Milton’s references to Latona and Cybele with which the open- 
ing song concludes. They have sometimes been interpreted as a com- 
pliment to her fecundity, as not fewer than twenty of her direct de- 
scendants are known to have been living at the time. Latona, the “ever 
mild” and “gentlest of the goddesses” in Hesiod, is overshadowed in 
mythological works by the fame of her two offspring; it is probably 
eccentric to suppose that Apollo and Diana can be equated with the 
Earl of Bridgewater and his wife, although one was the daughter and 
the other the stepson of the Countess, but it is certain that Latona 
was a northern goddess, whose shrine was in the mysterious is!and of 
the Hyperboreans and associated therefore with Britain. Her birth- 
place was noted for the musical accomplishments of its inhabitants, 
and she herself was variously allegorized as the earth or the night.’ 

* Convenient summaries of this tradition are contained in the notes on “The 
Hymn of Heavenly Beautie” in The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition, 
ed. Edwin Greenlaw ef al. (Baltimore, 1943) and in Joseph B. Collins, Christian Mys- 
ticism in the Elizabethan Age (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 215-31. 

* A Second Defence in Works, vitt, 108-109. 

© See especially Diodorus Siculus, trans. C. H. Oldfather, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 11, 47; Boccaccio, La Geneologia de gli dei de gentili, trans. 
Giuseppe Betussi (Venice, 1581), Bk. IV; Vincenzo Cartari, Imagini de gli dei delli 
antichi (Padua, 1626), p. 48; Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, Opera Omnia (Basel, 1696) 
1, 384. Daremberg, Dictionnaire des Antiquités (Paris, 1904) has a summary. For 
Latona’s connection with England, see A. O. Lovejoy and G. Bous, Primitivism and 


Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935), p. 307. Merritt Hughes in his ed. of 
Milton (New York, 1937) also annotates the “wise Latona”’ from Conti. 
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Milton’s epithet for her, ‘the wise Latona,” appears to be an inven- 
tion which would make the thematic image of wisdom wholly un- 
ambiguous, but Natale Conti provides a gloss which gives further 
meaning to Milton’s invocation of her name. For Conti, and for 
George Sandys who copied him, she was a personification of that good- 
ness and innocence (“‘oblivio malorum”’) which, in a world afflicted 
by calamity, hopes to arrive at the celestial beauty." To read Conti 
into Milton’s Latona is to focus in one word the sense of pure and 
sacrosanct isolation which envelops her in the masque and to append 
the quality of virtue to the dominant concept of wisdom. 

The legend of the earth-goddess Cybele, the details of which under- 
went many refinements at the hands of the syncretists, remained 
broadly consistent, and no more suitable an annotator than Diodorus 
Siculus can be found for her appearance in Arcades. Cybele, he ex- 
plained, was “‘admired for her intelligence; for she was the first to 
devize the pipe of many reeds and to invent cymbals and kettledrums 
... and in addition she taught how to heal the sicknesses of both 
flocks and little children by means of rites of purification.’"* She was 
a goddess especially reverenced by shepherds for her health-giving 
and protective powers. Sapience is the main image in the masque and 
the flight from Arcadia is the main theme. The two goddesses with 
whom the Countess is compared are ancillary to the image, but each 
contributes a little toward its extension and depth. . 

When the Countess reposed in her seat of State, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the masquers, there could have been little doubt in her 
mind about the kind of compliment she was to be paid, because it 
had become habitual and tactful for authors to extol her wisdom; 
nor, if she knew the young and ambitious poet, could she have sus- 
pected him of missing a golden opportunity. If there is one fact of 
which we may be imaginatively, though not historically, certain, it is 
that Milton would eagerly have seized his chance to do a public 
service for a lady whom Spenser, his “sage and serious poet,” had 
honored forty years before. When, in 1630-34, he wrote Arcades, 


" Conti, Mythologiae sive explicationis fabularum libri decem (Patavii, 1616), Bk. 
IX.6; Sandys, Ovids Metamorphosis Englished, M ythologiz’d and Represented in Figures 
(London, 1640), p. 116. 

# Diodorus Siculus, m1, 58; Gyraldus, 1, 137-50, has a lengthy summary. Besides 
sections on Cybele or Rhea in works already cited, see Ripa, Iconologia (Venice, 1669), 
p. 81; Albricus, Deorum Imaginibus Libellus in Auctores M ythographi Latini, 2d. A. van 
Staveren (Amsterdam, 1742), sect. 12; Third Vatican Mythographer in Scriptores 
Rerum M ythicarum, ed. G. H. Bode (Cellis, 1834), p. 157; Alexander Ross, M ystagogus 


Poeticus (London, 1653), pp. 375-78; Raphaelus in an edition of the Metamorphoses 
(Venice, 1536), p. 120. 
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Milton was no more than a subaltern in the ranks of Christian poets 
fighting against the Ovidian hordes; and the redoubtable Prynne, 
whose Histriomastix appeared at this time, might well have con- 
sidered Arcades the work of the devil. The subtle transformation of 
pagan into Christian myth would not, however, have gone unobserved 
by the recipient of The Teares of the Muses, which is also a Christian 
poem in classical disguise. Spenser’s piece is a long and plaintive 
lament on the corrupt state of English poetry, in which the nine 
muses wring their hands over the deplorable levity of the upper 
classes, who now “Despise the brood of blessed Sapience.’”’ Until 
patrons are reformed, poetry will continue to decline: 


It most behoves the honorable race 

Of mightie Peeres, true wisedome to sustaine, 

And with their noble countenaunce to grace 

The learned forheads, without gifts or gaine: 

Or rather learnd themselves behoves to bee; 

That is the girlond of Nobilitie. (“Clio,” Ul. 79-84) 


The muses finally break their “learned instruments”’ in despair, but 
Spenser’s dedication of the poem to Lady Strange is, by direct im- 
plication, a compliment to her exceptional wisdom; she, almost alone 
in a dark era, was fit to receive the tributes of a Christian poet. 

If the Countess’ reputation as a sponsor of reformed poetry had 


begun and ended with Spenser, Milton would still have taken his cue 
from a master whose aspirations were so similar to his own. In 1607, 
however, Lok addressed a sonnet to the Countess in which she figures 
as a star drawing its influence from ‘‘our rare goddess, wisedome’s 
clearest light.’’"* John Davies of Hereford, who described himself as 
her “devoted Beadsman,”’ prefaced his Holy Roode with an exhortation 
to abandon the “‘Siren-pleasures” of this world, and included a flattering 
portrait of the Dowager: 


But you (with Salomon) have erst survaid 

(Nay prov’d) the value of Earthes deerest loyes; 
Then hardly can your Iudgement be betray’d 
Unlesse sense will not see their felt annoyes.™ 


Josias Byrd, the Countess’ “‘ever devoted chaplain,” dedicated a 
sermon to her which took as its theme the belief that “it is more 


8 Miscellanies, ed. Grosart, p. 372. 

“ The Complete Works of John Davies of Hereford, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 
1878), Vol. 1. Davies also dedicated Summa*Totalis as well as a sonnet in The Scourge 
of Folly to the Countess and her husband. 
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glorious, and better, to be . . . a member of the Church, then the head 
of a kingdome,””” and William Jewel offered her a work entitled The 
Golden Cabinet of true Treasure: Containing the summe of Morall 
Philosophie (London, 1612). It was dedicated “To the Right Honor- 
able and most vertuous Lady, the worthy Patronesse of Learning, 
Alice, Countesse of Darby, &c.”’ and he closes his epistle with senti- 
ments to which Milton could have given his approbation: “Your 
Noble minde loves the substance onelie, not the outward shew; and 
ioyeth more in being vertuous indeed, then in seeming so: whereby 
you add one vertue more unto your manie others; and deserve ex- 
ceedinglie to be praised, for not desiring it.’’ The consistency with © 
which these dedications declare her wisdom and her interest in learn- 
ing, and the piety of the works themselves, suggest that the Countess, 
over a long period of years, was known for her activities in the 
Christian cause. Arcades, so far as we know, was the last wreath but 
one to be laid at her feet and the man who inscribed it to heavenly 
sapience could do so with an easy conscience. 

The long soliloquy by the Genius of the Wood, which forms the 
body of the masque, is a kind of verbal tableau in which the visiting 
shepherds could perceive the benefits which would accrue from their 
permanent residence in a new land. They are not offered a home wholly 
without danger, as the sacred grove is constantly threatened not only 
by “evil dew” and “blasting vapours chill,” but by the “canker’d 
venom”’ of the eternal serpent. Their unremitting vigilance, however, 
would prevent these evils from establishing themselves in Christian 
territory. The ancestry of the shepherds, moreover, dictates their 
emigration: ‘‘Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung / Of that renowned 
flood, so often sung, / Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluse, / Stole 
under Seas to meet his Arethuse.’’ The genealogy of the wanderers is 
itself a prophecy of their quest for divine wisdom. George Sandys gives 
two versions of the myth, both of which are probably fused in this 
passage. In one, Alpheus ‘“‘signifies blots or imperfections’ and Are- 
thusa “‘is by interpretation Vertue’’; in the other, Fulgentian, version, 


‘5 Loves Peerless Paragon, or The Attributes and Progresse of the Church (Oxford, 
1613), ded. epistle. After my paper had been accepted for publication, Dr. F. B. 
Williams of Georgetown University very kindly sent me a complete list of works dedi- 
cated to the Countess. It included the following additional titles: Barnabe Barnes, 
presentation verses (not dedication) in Parthenophil and Parthenope (1593); Thomas 
Anyan, A Sermon on Act Sunday (1612); John Whalley, God’s Plentie Feeding True 


Pietie (1616); Pierre du Moulin, A Treatise of the Knowledge of God, trans. R. Codring- 
ton (1634). 
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“Alpheus is the light of Truth, and Arethusa the excellency of 
equity.””* In the image of Alpheus, therefore, Milton could discern a 
shepherd (or a poet) who was “divine” by right and yet blotted with 
the sin which would require his pilgrimage to the goddess Latona; 
for Arethusa, or virtue, was a stream which rose from the ocean in the 
island of Ortygia, and it was on this island that Latona had given 
birth to Apollo and Diana. The shepherd-poets, by visiting Latona in 
the park at Harefield, wi e © at re-enacting the drama of their first 
ancestor, with the single difference that Alpheus had gone “under 
Seas” to Ortygia in the south, while the Arcadians had (presumably) 
traveled overland to a comparable island in the north. The parallel 
is another example of Milton’s skill in transferring the Arcadian myth 
into a Christianized landscape. 

The Genius is an appropriate person to greet the pilgrims be- 
cause, like the shepherds, he is of classical or pagan origin: ‘For know 
by lot from Jove I am the powr / Of this fair Wood, and live in Oak’n 
bowr.” It is from Jove, not the wise Latona, that he receives his com- 
mission “To nurse the Saplings tall, and curl the grove,” but he has 
also found a “‘great Mistres . . . Whom with low reverence I adore as 
mine.” His devotion to her—and of this the shepherds should take 
note—has not prevented him from practising his old arts, but he has 
gained the power of listening to the celestial harmony. No “grosse 
unpurged ear” was able to hear it, and to Milton it was inconceivable 
that a classical satyr should enjoy the privilege of “sweet music... 
Above, about and underneath” unless he had been converted from his 
allegiance to a pagan lord. The music of the spheres had once before, 
in Marston’s “Entertainment,” pealed in honor of the Dowager,!’ 
but Milton invoked the heavenly choir with a far deeper understand- 
ing than Marston of what his praise would imply. Only if the Countess 
was an image of that sapience which, in Spenser’s “‘Hymn of Heavenly 
Beautie,”’ was the loveliest attribute of God, could the genius proclaim 
that “such musick worthiest were to blaze / The peerles height of her 
immortal praise.” 

Arcades is, or should be, a locus classicus in the seventeenth-century 
pastoral genre, for it epitomizes the growing dissatisfaction with the 
Arcadian ideal. The pastoral’s revival in the Renaissance had pre- 
served within itself the seeds of its own destruction, since the Vir- 


6 Ovid, p. 102. D. C. Allen, “Milton’s Alpheus,” MLN, txx1 (March, 1956), 
172-73 has applied the Fulgentian interpretation to Syrinx in “Lycidas.” 
1” Works, ed. Bullen, m1, 396. 
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gilian model, especially the First Eclogue, had never offered a simple 
idealization of country life. Common sense, also, would have instructed 
poets that a rural retreat devoid of sin would deprive their bucolics of 
all possibility of drama. The general pattern of their compromise with 
primitivism was a paradise in which the disruptive forces of conten- 
tion, infamy, or despair had temporarily taken root, and the expulsion 
of these extraneous elements restored the garden to its prelapsarian 
state. For Milton, however, the conversion of the pagan world, not a 
compromise with it, was the only aim a Christian could have. Dr. 
Hamilton has suggested that Spenser had a similar intention in writ- 
ing The Shepheardes Calender, but if the breaking of Colin’s pipes 
symbolizes his rejection of the pastoral mode in favor of a more 
dedicated life in the world, the symbolism is not as clear as it is in the 
final song of Arcades.'* The shepherds are openly encouraged to 
“Bring your Flocks, and live with us” (a fine ironic inversion of the 
Marlovian line), and the masque closes with a succinct mythical 
allusion which clearly repeats the invitation. It would be better, as 
Du Bartas advised, to sing the destruction of paganism than the 
praises of “th’ Arcadian king” :'® 
Though Syrinx your Pans Mistres were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 


Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 


At least four distinct interpretations of Syrinx existed in the Ren- 
aissance. The first, which is not applicable to Arcades, believed 
Siringa to be the celestial harmony, and the second associated her with 
human music because the Greeks had given her name to an instru- 
ment. Boccaccio mentioned the first meaning sympathetically but re- 
jected it in favor of another. Syrinx was ‘“‘una opra di natura armoni- 
zata con tanto ordine, che mentre con continuo tratto é guidata a in 
certo, e determinato fine, ci faccia una armonia non punto differente 
da quella dei buoni cantori, il che @ gratissimo a Iddio”; a modifica- 
tion of this view reappears in Bacon where the nymph is an “exact 
and measured” kind of discourse. Finally Phillipe de Vitry considered 
Syrinx to be the worldly pleasure which causes our loss of the eternal 
happiness, and for an anonymous poet of the fourteenth century she 


18 A. C. Hamilton, “The Argument of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender,’ ELH, 
xxi (September, 1956), 172-82. But Milton is transforming, not rejecting, the pas- 
toral mode. 


19 “Urania,” in Workes, p. 666. 
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was “Ces delits vains et variables, / Qui sont faintis et decevables.’”° 
Syrinx in Paradise Regain’d (II, 188) is given as an example of a rare 
beauty whom the wiles of Satan have seduced, so Milton’s own under- 
standing of the myth would appear to combine the Boccaccian inter- 
pretation with the more sternly moral views of the medieval writers. 
In Arcades, Syrinx operates as a metaphor for the naturally melodious 
poet who, corrupted by the world, is exhorted to bring his talents to 
the throne of sapience. 

To read Arcades in terms of a pilgrimage from the profane to the 
religious, from the classical south to the Christian north, from Saba to 
Solomon, is to make it consonant with all we know about Milton’s 
early life and work, and his twin themes of renunciation and aspira- 
tion are nowhere better illustrated than in his first masque. Further- 
more, Arcades shows how the persons to whom masques were directed 
may play an integral part in the structure of the entertainments. The 
central symbol of Arcades is the Countess, personifying heavenly 
wisdom, but in no part of the text is she so described. No amount of 
research into the history of Cybele and Latona, with whom she is 
tentatively compared, would yield the correct knowledge of her sym- 
bolic identity, and neither would the brightness which surrounds her, 
nor the celestial music overhead provide of itself sufficient evidence. 


But the unmistakable presence of the Sabine myth and the confirma- 
tory facts of the Dowager’s reputation, can leave no doubt of her 
dramatic significance. Without her the journey of the shepherds would 
have no more point than a picnic, and the masque no existence at all. 


* Boccaccio, op. cit., section on Pan in Bk. I; Bacon, De Sapientia Veterum in 
Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, Heath (London, 1870), vi, 714; de Vitry, Les Oeuvres 
(Reims, 1850), p. 143; Anon., Ovide Moralisé, ed. C. de Boer, in Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie, New Series, Vol. x1v (Amsterdam, 1914), ll. 4053-54. Conti, 
Cartari, Ross, and Gyraldus associate Syrinx with human music, although Gyraldus 
hints at an obscure and untraceable allegory translated from the Greek by his friend 
A. Thilesius (Opera, 11, 452). I have not thought it necessary to comment on or to docu- 
ment the universal belief that Pan represented the world. 





IN MEMORY OF W. B. YEATS—AND WILFRED OWEN 


Joseph Cohen, Tulane University 


It is now twenty years since W. B. Yeats’ Oxford Book of Modern Verse 
was first published. Yet some of the arguments over Yeats’ selections 
are still topical. Of these, the exclusion of Wilfred Owen has held crit- 
ical attention throughout the two decades. This poet, then dead 
eighteen years, had already been acclaimed as foremost among the 
twentieth century’s verse-commentators on war,' and Yeats’ refusal 
to include representative pieces from Owen’s fifty-nine poems* resulted 
in vigorous protests. At the time, Yeats did not bother to reply 
publicly to his critics, presumably because the anthology was having a 
brisk sale, and that was sufficient answer in itself. But privately, in a 
letter to Dorothy Wellesley, which she published in 1940 and Allan 
Wade reprinted in 1955, Yeats unburdened himself in a short diatribe 
of almost classic intensity. 

Despite the strong feelings of the disputants and the sustained 
interest in the controversy, no one has made a detailed investigation 
of the causes underlying Yeats’ attack. Consequently, critics who now 
touch on the argument tend to make absolute judgments favoring 
either Yeats or Owen. These contribute nothing to a better balanced, 
fairer perspective on the situation. Hence, a resolution of the con- 
troversy has not been forthcoming. I believe, however, that the 
conflict might be resolved, first by examining the bases for Yeats’ 
animosity toward Owen, and second, by recognizing the existence of a 
poetical kinship between the two writers that has thus far remained 
unelucidated. I will touch incidentally upon that kinship below, but its 
full treatment will require a subsequent article. In the present essay, 
I shall—after restating the argument and tracing its course from 1936 
to 1956—concentrate on those provocations which prompted Yeats 
to make his attack on Owen. 


1 See, e.g., John Middleton Murry, “The Condition of English Poetry,” The Athe- 
naeum, No. 4675 (December 5, 1919), 1283-85; ‘“The Poet of the War,” The Nation and 
the Athenaeum, xxv (February 19, 1921), 705-707; John Gould Fletcher, “The Great 
War Poet,” The Freeman, m1, No. 64 (June 1, 1921), 282-83; Louis Untermeyer, 
“‘Authentic War Poetry,” The Literary Review, 1, No. 34 (April 30, 1921), 4; “Quick and 
Dead,”’ SRL, vin, No. 8 (September 12, 1931), 114; Richard Church, ‘“‘Wilfred Owen,” 
The New Statesman and Nation, n.s., 1, No. 7 (April 11, 1931), 256; Cecil Day Lewis, 
A Hope For Poetry (Oxford, 1934), pp. 14-17. 

2 The Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed. Edmund Blunden (London, 1931). 
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I 


When Yeats originally confided to Dorothy Wellesley his intention 
to exclude Owen from the Oxford anthology, she stubbornly persisted 
in recommending the war poet’s inclusion.’ Despite the immense 
respect Yeats had for her judgment, he refused. The book came out in 
November, 1936, and there was no Owen. Nor was there anything 
from Isaac Rosenberg or Charles Hamilton Sorley. Robert Nichols, 
Edmund Blunden, and Rupert Brooke were represented, but not by 
their war poems, and only one selection of four by Siegfried Sassoon 
had a military theme. On the other hand, three of four poems by the 
now forgotten Edward Shanks were products of the Great War, as was 
Julian Grenfell’s pagan accolade to combat, “Into Battle.” In the 
Introduction, Yeats partially explained his action: 

I have a distaste for certain poems written in the midst of the great war; 
they are in all anthologies, but I have substituted Herbert Read’s End of a 
War written long after. The writers of these poems were invariably officers of 
exceptional courage and capacity, one a man constantly selected for dangerous 
work, all, I think had the Military Cross; their letters are vivid and humor- 
ous, they were not without joy—for all skill is joyful—but felt bound, in the 
words of the best known, to plead the suffering of their men. In poems that 
had for a time considerable fame, written in the first person, they made that 
suffering their own. I have rejected these poems for the same reason that 


made Arnold withdraw his Empedocles on Etna from circulation; passive 
suffering is not a theme for poetry.* 


The reaction was immediate. John Hayward, the Spectator’s re- 
viewer, wrote on November 20, 1936: “The following omissions will 
probably be regretted, and perhaps resented, in some quarters: 
Wilfred Owen, T. E. Hulme, Charles Sorley, Edwin Muir, Isaac 
Rosenberg, and Dylan Thomas.’ To this he added: “I cannot agree 
that Mr. Yeats’s contention that ‘passive suffering is not a theme for 
poetry’—surely a very questionable assertion—is a reason for ex- 
cluding from his anthology Wilfred Owen, who, technically, at least, 


3 In Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley (London, 1940), 
Dorothy Wellesley records her efforts on Owen’s behalf as follows: She writes first of a 
visit Yeats made to her home in August, 1935, and of their conversations on the 
anthology: “We sat, indoors or out, surrounded by the piled volumes of contemporary 
poets, for I was anxious to persuade him to reconsider some of his selections and omis- 
sions . . . and especially his decision to omit nearly all the war poets, including Wilfred 
Owen. On this point he remained adamant . . . ” (p. 21). In a letter written September 
22, 1935, she mentions Owen again (p. 31), and on April 14, 1936, she inquires of Yeats 
whether he has changed his mind about the war poets’ inclusion (p. 63). 

* The Oxford Book of Modern Verse (New York, 1936), p. xxxiv. 

© Spectator, No. 5656, p. 3. 
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has been an influence, second only to Hopkins, on the young poets of 
today whom Mr. Yeats pretends to admire.’* The next day, the 
Times Literary Supplement observed, “‘Some exclusions will be de- 
plored indignantly (that for instance of Wilfred Owen), others perhaps 
less so....”? On December 5, G. W. Stonier continued the attack 
on Yeats in the New Statesman and Nation.’ Eleven days later it 
reached a climax with a review by Stephen Spender. His remarks were 
mild enough in themselves, but they appeared in the London Daily 
Worker,® the journal of Yeats’ bitterest enemies. 

Spender began by observing that the anthology was “‘bound for the 
next decade or so to become the classic collection of modern poetry,” 
yet it was “far from being an inclusive collection” since it omitted 
“many of the best poems written in our time, and even one of the 
finest and most influential modern poets, Wilfred Owen, altogether.” 
Spender’s chief objection to Yeats’ anthology, however, was not the 
exclusion of Owen but the omission “‘of all poetry written about the 
Great War during the war.”’ He is caustic on this point: “What Yeats 
is saying is that poetry should not be written about those who are 
oppressed. Oh, no, it is best to forget all that as we forget fever—other 
people’s fever. . . . ”’ And resentment is also present in the reviewer’s 
attitude toward the space given the poetry of Dorothy Wellesley and 
W. J. Turner. But Spender cannot long contemplate these sins of 
commission without coming back to the more serious sin of omission: 
he concludes by quoting in full Owen’s “Miners” and by adding a 
footnote telling his readers where they can obtain Owen’s poems and 
how much they cost. 

Unfavorable reviews from America were beginning to reach Yeats’ 
desk about the same time, so that by December 21, five days after the 
review in the Daily Worker, Yeats was constrained to write Dorothy 
Wellesley: 

My anthology continues to sell & the critics get more & more angry. 
When I excluded Wilfred Owen, whom I consider unworthy of the poet’s 
corner of a country newspaper, I did not know I was excluding a revered 
sandwich-board Man of the revolution & that some body has put his worst & 
most famous poem in a glass-case in the British Museum—however if I had 


known it I would have excluded him just the same. He is all blood, dirt & 
sucked sugar stick (look at the selection in Faber’s Anthology—he calls poets 


® Spectator, No. 5656, p. 3. 
7 TLS, No. 1816, 957. 

® P. o40. 

* December 16, 1936, p. 7. 
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‘bards,’ a girl a ‘maid’ & talks about ‘Titanic wars’). There is every excuse 
for him but none for those who like him.” 


This was followed two days later with another letter advising Dorothy 
Wellesley against answering Stephen Spender: 


Do not reply to — ____—. There is a saying ‘never reply to a reviewer 
unless to correct an error of fact.’ If you reply you choose a jury that is packed 
against you, & the editor will cut down your letters, or stop them altogether 
if you seem likely to score off this paper. And very seldom correct even a 
matter of fact. The paper in which ’s article appears is com- 
munist. You have no friends there. ’s article is illbred & dis- 
honest. He is not himself illbred, but men of his kind when they take to pro- 
letarian politics copy the worst manners of the mob. I return the article & 
suggest that you read the poem of Wilfred Owen’s, which he quotes with so 


much admiration. I cannot imagine anything more clumsy, more discord- 
ant." 


A week later, after more reviews, Yeats came back to the subject a 
final time: 


Recent attacks have concentrated on my putting in you & Gogarty—the last 
because he sings a brave song & so makes a whinging propaganda look ridicu- 
lous. You because you are a woman of rank .. . & because I have left out 
Wilfred Owen who seems to me a bad poet though a good letter writer.” 


The furor died down, and it did not flare up again seriously when 


Dorothy Wellesley published Yeats’ letters to her in 1940. The 
aesthetic and the political climate had changed. Yeats was now dead, 
the Second World War had given the Communists a measure of 
respectability in the common cause against Fascism; Spender, Cecil 
Day Lewis, and others associated with them, from whom Yeats got 
his impressions of Owen’s “politics,” were moving from the extreme 
to the moderate left; and Owen, having been reprinted in an impres- 
sion of 2,000 copies the year before, was enjoying a new burst of 
popularity as the public called again for the “war poets.”’ The quarrel 
with Yeats became academic, but it has nonetheless continued to be 
lively. For example, in 1947 Jacques Vallette summed up what the 
reviewers felt but had not adequately expressed regarding Yeats’ 
attitude toward Owen’s “passive suffering’’: 
10 Letters on Poetry, p. 124. 


“ Letters on Poetry, pp. 125-26. Ironically enough, Owen’s original view of 
“Miners” was closer to Yeats’ than to Spender’s. In a letter to his mother, written 
shortly after the mining accident at Halmerand, Staffordshire, in which 247 miners 
were trapped fatally, Owen said: “Wrote a poem on the Colliery Disaster; but I get 
mixed up with the War at the end. It is short, but oh! sour!” 

2 Letters on Poetry, pp. 128-29. 
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Yeats a exclu Owen de sa célébre anthologie des poétes anglais modernes 
en raison de quelques faiblesses d’expression qui détonnent aujourd’hui, et 
sous prétexte que ‘la souffrance passive n’est pas un théme fait pour la poésie.’ 
Passive, aprés tant de colére? Peut-étre Yeats songeait-il 4 tels poémes ot 
Owen reconnait l’obligation de combattre ou |’effet ennoblissant de la souf- 
france. Mais la victoire d’‘un plus grand amour’ sur |’amour charnel, la vic- 
toire sur soi-méme par la camaraderie et la solidarité sacrées; cette tendresse 
hautaine, pour ses compagnons, d’un membre de leur tragique franc-magon- 
nerie, l’humanité partagée, la gratitude envers les morts et la culte dont on 
les entoure, la volonté tendue 4 préserver la sensibilité de l’endurcissement 
physique, quoi de passif dans tout cela? De cette victoire active par la 
solidarité recherchée, voici une image prise 4 la nuit des espaces infinis." 


Babette Deutsch observed in 1952 that Yeats had indeed written 
poems of passive suffering himself," and a year later D. S. R. Welland 
declared that Owen’s poetry was above and beyond passive suffer- 
ing.” W. H. Auden, in reviewing Allan Wade’s 1955 edition of the 
letters, partly condoned, partly disapproved of Yeats’ attack on 
Owen;'* more recently, Richard Ellmann weakly defended Yeats’ 
anthology by claiming that his letters illustrate how much “‘insight”’ 
he “had into the writings of others.’'? Thus we see how the lines of 
the argument have developed since 1936. What we must now inquire 
is why Owen was brought into that argument. Why did Yeats dislike 
him? How did he come to associate him with communism? 


II 


In the first letter to Dorothy Wellesley, Yeats cites Owen’s ex- 
cessively Romantic diction as a \discrediting weakness: “he calls 
poets ‘bards’, a girl a ‘maid’ & talks about ‘Titanic wars.’ ”’ The charge 
is true, but there are some qualifications to it. The first is that Owen 
scarcely had perfected his poetic medium by the time he was killed 
in 1918 at the age of twenty-five, and while vestiges of Romantic 
lushness are found in the mature poems, he was moving rapidly to- 
ward their elimination. How much he weeded out, however, can be 
known only by those few who have seen his unpublished juvenilia and 
the manuscript drafts of his late poems. His progress was remarkable. 
Though these manuscripts were placed in the British Museum two 

3 “Trois poétes anglais morts a la guerre,’’ Mercure de France, No. 1004 (April 1, 
1947), 646. 

4 Poetry in Our Time (New York, 1952), p. 351. 

% “Wilfred Owen: Poetry, Pity and Prophecy,”’ Northern Review, v1, No. 4 (Oc- 
tober-November, 1953), 20. 


6 “T Am of Ireland,” New Yorker (March 19, 1955), 132. 
17 “Veats Without Panoply,”’ Sewanee Review, tx1v, No. 1 (Winter, 1956), 150 
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years before Yeats’ book appeared, and were therefore available to 
qualified researchers, he did not see them. Hence, he could not have 
been aware of changes in Owen’s poetry which would have substan- 
tially reduced the force of his argument. 

A second qualification to Yeats’ charge is apparent in those poems 
containing the objectionable diction. These are “From My Diary, 
July 1914’ wherein “‘bards” and ‘“‘a maid” appear, and “The End” 
and “Strange Meeting’’® which use the word “titanic.” “From My 
Diary, July 1914” is not a mature poem, but an experimental product 
of Owen’s juvenilia and a possibly incomplete product at that. Fur- 
ther, a closer reading of ‘“The End’’ would have revealed that Owen 
uses “titanic” in connection not with the war but with a metaphor 
describing the ocean, i.e., “titanic tears.’”” Moreover, the reference to 
“titanic wars” in “Strange Meeting” goes back to the dim past, which 
makes it both useful and appropriate. Outside of this linking of the 
past to the present, Owen’s allusions to war wherever they occur in 
his poetry are all particularized. Part of his achievement is to be found 
in this particularization whereby he develops certain archetypal 
sufferers, like the dead German soldier of “Strange Meeting,”’ who 
have their origins in localized and personalized situations peculiar to 
the Western Front. His battlers are not titans®® at all, but flesh and 


blood men who symbolize all humanity’s suffering in the grip of 
modern war. 


Yet the lushness in Owen’s early work apparently irritated Yeats 
to a considerable degree. I suggest that it was because he saw re- 
flected there some of his own youthful diction. Indeed, in The Rose, 
Crossways and The Wind Among the Reeds Yeats calls “‘poets ‘bards,’ 
a girl a ‘maid’ & talks about ‘Titanic wars’.’™ Furthermore, there are 
other parallels with Yeats’ work not only in diction but also in the 
imagery of Owen’s juvenilia. These indicate that Owen was in- 
fluenced by Yeats’ early volumes in his choice of poetic materials. But 


18 Owen, Poems, p. 45. 

19 Owen, Poems, pp. 116, 116-17. 

* In the appendix to Owen’s Poems there is a fragment of verse wherein Owen 
describes a battlefield as having ‘“‘An appearance of a titan’s grave” (p. 111). This 
fragment alludes (1) to Rupert Brooke’s ““The Soldiers’’; and (2) to the Western Front. 
If has no specifically classical connections. 

™ See, e.g., Poets-bards: ‘“The Secret Rose” in The Wind Among the Reeds; Girl- 
maid: ‘The Meditation of the Old Fisherman” in Crossways, ‘‘Cuchulain’s Fight with 
the Sea” in The Rose and “Maid Quiet” in The Wind Among the Reeds; and Titanic 
Wars: “‘The Rose of Battle’’ in The Rose, ““The Hosting of the Sidhe” and “The Valley 
of the Black Pig” in The Wind Among the Reeds. 
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whatever the early influence of Yeats on Owen, certainly the war 
poet’s later use of epigraphs for his poems “S.I.W.” and “The Show” 
from Yeats’ The King’s Threshold and The Shadowy Waters confirms 
his thoroughgoing interest in those turn-of-the-century productions. 

In view of the published epigraphs, we must assume that Yeats 
was aware of Owen’s interest in him. Even if he did not own Owen’s 
Poems—a logical possibility since he refers Dorothy Wellesley in the 
December 21 letter “to the selections in ‘Faber’s Anthology’ ’’—he 
certainly studied either the Sassoon or the Blunden edition on a visit 
to the Wellesley home in 1935. Either volume would have revealed the 
war poet’s affinity for his work. 

I believe that Yeats read one or both of the volumes earlier than 
1935 and that between 1920 and 1936 he saw something of himself in 
Owen’s poetry. If this belief is correct, it will partially explain Yeats’ 
animosity. As we will establish below, Yeats was apparently always 
attracted to the view, broadly conceived, that the only valid military 
theme for poetry was the joy of battle” theme, i.e., the ancient, Roman- 
tic, exultant glorification by the combatant of his strength in arms and 
his willingness to sacrifice all, whatever the cause. Yeats’ animosity 
was therefore a natural reaction to his realization that Owen had not 
only successfully contested that view and diminished its force, but, 
in addition, had used Yeatsian materials to achieve the diminution. 

Owen’s achievement itself, however, cannot explain the severity 
of Yeats’ attack. The real reason is much more complex. It is im- 
plicit in Yeats’ struggle to sustain his belief that, for war poetry, only 
the joy of battle had validity. This belief was assailed at least four 
times between 1914 and 1936: (1) By the occasional bloodletting in the 
Irish struggle for independence, which Yeats could never ignore in 
his verse despite his having divorced propaganda from his poetry, 
and himself from the political aspects of the movement; (2) by the 
personal grief he experienced in the death of Major Robert Gregory 
on the Italian Front in 1918; (3) by a controversy with Sean O’Casey 
that lasted from 1928 to 1935 over the merits of O’Casey’s antiwar 
play, The Silver Tassie; and (4) by the ever increasing adulation of 
Owen which reached its climax in his ‘‘adoption”’ by the political poets 
in the early 1930’s. 

The Great War had not long been under way when Yeats concluded 
that it was futile for writers to treat it poetically. The joy of battle 
was not to be abstracted from trench warfare, since the tranquillity 


® This term is from Julian Grenfell’s ‘Into Battle.” 
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and aesthetic distance favorable to its proper expression were unob- 
tainable. As for the other types of war verse, Yeats was to argue later 
that they served no useful poetic function. He apparently reached this 
conclusion by recognizing that the war poems published immediately 
after the hostilities began had all been put to nonpoetic uses. He there- 
fore recommended silence. The opportunity to make this recommenda- 
tion public was accidentally given to him by Edith Wharton in 1915 
when she asked for a contribution to the Book of the Homeless, a 
typical war charity volume that she filled with the jingoistic effusions 
of the older, famous English poets. Yeats sent her a short poem which 
he afterwards quoted to Henry James in a letter, dated August 20, 
1915: 


I have sent your friend these verses 


‘A reason for keeping silent.’ 


‘I think it better that at times like these 

We poets keep our mouths shut; for in truth 
We have no gift to set a statesman right; 
He’s had enough of meddling who can please 
A young girl in the indolence of her youth 
Or an old man upon a wintry night.’ 


It is the only thing I have written of the war or will write, so I hope it may 
not seem unfitting. I shall keep the neighbourhood of the seven sleepers of 


Ephesus, hoping to catch their comfortable snores till bloody frivolity is 
over.” 


“‘A reason for keeping silent”’ has few poetic qualities and the prose 
paragraph which follows it shows more imagination. But these lines by 
both their form and content help us to understand Yeats’ attitude. 
Having long been a propagandist, he had determined to keep propa- 
ganda out of his verse and to oppose it in the verse of others. Thus to 
him, this use of war poetry as a propagandistic means to moral ends 
was “meddling” and therefore insupportable. Yet Yeats knew his 
English contemporaries were using their gifts to set statesmen right, 
and statesmen were using poets to set the citizenry right. He had just 
seen what was to be the ultimate World War I example of this poetic 
utility in the popular canonization of Rupert Brooke. As his death in 
the spring of 1915 coinicided with the publication of his “1914” 
sonnets, his statesman-friend, Winston Churchill, speaking for the 
government, eulogized him as the finest and most articulate symbol 


% The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. Allan Wade (New York, 1955), pp. 599-600. 
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of British youth at war.™ The part war poetry played in the war 
effort was thus officially sanctioned. To the English, this sanction 
was appropriate and necessary; to Yeats, it could have been only 
odious. 

Far from being able to ‘“‘keep the neighbourhood of the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus,” Yeats was moved by the Great War, its attend- 
ant strife in Ireland, and Gregory’s death, to what he described in 
“A Prayer for my Daughter” as “the great gloom that is in my 
mind.” Unable to dwell on the joy of battle, he had even to relinquish 
his self-willed silence. Hence the act of composing poems commemorat- 
ing the deaths of old friends and young patriots in the several pitched 
battles for Irish independence became for him, whether he liked it 
or not, an act of moral commitment, since his verses deplored the 
waste of life accompanying the bloody revolts. By the same token, 
several of his elegies on Gregory also indicted war. Consequently, 
to a world which had its fill of battle some of Yeats’ poems seemed to 
be motivated by hitherto unrecognized moral convictions. Indeed, 
some reviewers of the volumes in which ‘“‘The Second Coming” and 
‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” appeared, wrote of Yeats in the 
same terms he was later to use for Owen in the Oxford anthology’s 
Introduction, as one who had come to “‘plead the suffering” of man- 
kind ravaged by war. 

For a time, perhaps, it seemed an appropriate context. Yeats had 
made a definite moral pronouncement against war, describing it as 
“outrageous” in his first elegy on Gregory; in “The Second Com- 
ing” he warned civilization of what it might expect after ‘“The blood- 
dimmed tide [was] loosed’’;?”? and these lines from his ‘Nineteen 
Hundred and Nineteen’ were everywhere interpreted as a general 
view of twentieth-century military barbarism rather than as a specific 
reference to another disaster in Ireland: 


Now days are dragon-ridden, the nightmare 
Rides upon sleep: a drunken soldiery 

Can leave the mother, murdered at her door, 
To crawl in her own blood, and go scot-free; 
The night can sweat with terror as before 
We pieced our thoughts into philosophy, 
And planned to bring the world under a rule, 
Who are but weasels fighting in a hole.”* 


* The London Times (April 26, 1915). 

% The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1955), pp. 185-87. 
“Shepherd and Goatherd,”’ Collected Poems, pp. 140-43. 

27 Collected Poems, pp. 184-85. % Collected Poems, p. 205. 
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Despite these moral interpretations, Yeats never accepted the 
moral indictment as a substitute for the joy of battle. Grieving as 
he did for Gregory, he was still able at the time to revive joy in the 
war poem, as these lines from “‘An Irish Airman Foresees His Death” 
indicate: 

Nor law, nor duty bade me fight, 

Nor public men, nor cheering crowds, 

A lonely impulse of delight 

Drove to this tumult in the clouds. . . .* 


In the 1920’s when Gregory became merely another portrait in 
the hero gallery of Yeats’ mind, when Yeats became more and more 
the “‘smiling public man,’*® when his war gloom receded, he, like so 
many others, turned his back on the war and its literature. But he 
could not get away from it for long. In 1928 he had again to make his 
position clear in the controversy with Sean O’Casey over The Silver 
Tassie. This argument began when Yeats refused to produce the play. 
In a long explanatory letter to O’Casey, he gave his reasons, the pri- 
mary one being that The Silver Tassie had “no unique character who 
dominated all about him,’ i.e., it had no traditional hero who went 
to his traditional destruction singing of the joy of battle. Yeats 
charged further that O’Casey had been unable to keep his opinions, 
i.e., moral convictions, out of the play, with the result that the war 
had “‘obtrud[ed] itself upon the stage as so much dead wood that will 
not burn with the dramatic fire.”* In bitterness, O’Casey published 
the letter, adding his own rebuttal. The two were not reconciled until 
1935 when O’Casey indicated that he was then willing to accede to 
Yeats, and he did so by publishing an attack on propagandistic plays. 

This relatively minor controversy in 1928 set the stage for the 
major one that followed in 1936. All Yeats needed was further prov- 
ocation. The political poets, mainly Stephen Spender and Cecil 
Day Lewis, provided it. In those years Spender, particularly, seems 
always to have taken Yeats as his béte noire, and in 1934 he concluded 
an essay on him in The Criterion thus: 


Yeats’ poetry is poetry devoid of any unifying moral subject and always in 
search of one. With much wisdom as it is, yet he offers no philosophy of life; 
but, as a substitute, a magical system which, where it does not seem rhetorical, 
is analytic, instead of constructive. Reverent as he is, he does not convey any 


% Collected Poems, p. 133. 

*” “Among School Children,” Collected Poems, p. 213. 
| Letters toW. B. Yeats, p. 741. 

® Letters to W. B. Yeats, p. 741. 
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religion: instead, we are offered in such poems as Prayer for my Daughter, an 
aristocratic faith in the virtues of breeding: courtesy, beauty, pride (but not 
arrogance), growing in one place like a tree, etc. This poem in particular 
shows his limitations, for it limits even his love for humanity, which is his 
chief merit: and if one turns from Prayer for my Daughter to Wilfred Owen’s 
poems, one feels that Owen might have been a poet of deeper understanding. 
Yeats has found, as yet, no subject of moral significance in the social life of 
his time. Instead, he offers us magnificent and lively reportage about his 
friends. The only exception is the prophetic poem The Second Coming.™ 


With remarks like these, the leftist writers were forcing Owen’s 
poetry to Yeats’ attention. But along with it they were also forcing a 
false identification of Owen’s moral indictments with communism. 
Hence, it was to be expected that Yeats would conceive of Owen 
ultimately as “the revered sandwich-board Man of the revolution.” 
Another passage, this one from Cecil Day Lewis’ A Hope for Poetry, 
also published in 1934, illustrates how well-founded, though nonethe- 
less wrong, Yeats’ description of Owen was: 


There are . . . poems recently written which show that the writer has emo- 
tionally experienced a political situation and assimilated it through his 
specific function into the substance of poetry. It is of this kind of poetry that 
Wilfred Owen is the real ancestor. It is animated by the same unsentimental 
pity and sacred indignation. It does not wish to make poetic capital out of 
the suffering of others. As Spender says in a poem about the unemployed: 
‘... No, I shall weave no tracery of pen-ornament/ To make them birds 
upon my singing tree.’ It is simple and emphatic. It gets probably as near to 
communist poetry as bourgeois writers under a bourgeois regime can hope 
to get.™ 


Thus Spender and Day Lewis were presumably most responsible 
for what we should now term Owen’s “guilt by association.” The term 
is appropriate since the political philosophy through which they saw 
values in Owen’s verse was, for Owen himself, never defined. Else- 
where, I have shown that he was fundamentally a spiritual poet, with 
his roots deep in the teachings of Jesus.® But the leftist poets failed 
to perceive his spirituality. They saw his moral indictment of war 
purely in a political perspective, and his verse became for them a 
weapon with which to strike those who wrote poems without socio- 
political significance. 

To Yeats, this revived use of war poetry for political propa- 


3 “W. B. Yeats as a Realist,” Criterion, x1v (October, 1934), 26. 

* (London, 1934), p. 56. 

% “Wilfred Owen’s Greater Love,’ Tulane Studies in English, v1 (New Orleans, 
1956), 105-17. 
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ganda was no different from its similar employment during the Great 
War. But in 1915 Yeats had regarded the nonpoetic use of war poetry 
fundamentally as an aesthetic problem. Then, silence appeared to 
him to be the solution. However, in 1935, when he began preparations 
for the Oxford anthology, silence was out of the question. The problem 
was no longer merely aesthetic. Perceiving that the criticism directed 
against him was a fresh but more vicious phase of the old argument, 
Yeats chose not to attack its new exponents, but rather to efface from 
the literary scene its central symbol: Wilfred Owen. His forthcoming 
anthology of modern verse provided him with an unparalleled op- 
portunity for carrying out this desperate, unfair, but self-justified 
attempt at effacement. He would simply exclude Owen, and suggest 
that his poems “had for a time considerable fame,” but had since come 
to naught. 

It would be presumptuous, however, to suggest that Yeats viewed 
the Oxford anthology only as a final battleground for this one engage- 
ment. Yet he marshaled his poetic choices as an astute military 
strategist would pick his troops, and in his “Introduction” he exuded 
a calm and benign confidence in the rightness of his cause that pre- 
saged victory. He was, I am convinced, far more thoroughgoing in 
these respects than we have hitherto realized. Not only did he exclude 
Owen, but he followed up that exclusion by leaving out all “passive 
sufferers” on the one hand, and on the other, also those poets who 
derived poetic utility from the joy of battle. Further, the one war 
poem he chose to represent the genre, Herbert Read’s End of a War, 
was, as Yeats made a point of mentioning, “‘written long after’’ the 
Great War ended, so that it was historically detached from the war’s 
moral indictments and was therefore aesthetically sound. Indeed, 
Yeats had Read’s own avowal of his purely aesthetic purpose in a 
statement appended to the poem: “It is not my business as a poet to 
condemn war (or, to be more exact, modern warfare). I only wish to 
present the universal aspects of a particular event. Judgement may 
follow, but should never precede or become embroiled with the act of 
poetry.’ 

Furthermore, one of the prominent “universal aspects’’ of Read’s 
poem was his dying German soldier who brought back into literature 
the joy of battle: 


* Oxford Book, p. 360. 
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Four years 
I have lived in the ecstasy of battle. 
The throbbing of guns, growing yearly, 
has been drum music to my ears 
the crash of shells the thrill of cymbals 
bayonets fiddlers’ bows and the crack of rifles 
plucked harp strings. Now the silence 
is unholy. Death has no deeper horror 
than diminishing sound—ears that strain 
for the melody of action, hear 
only the empty silence of retreating life. 
Darkness will be kinder.*’ 


Moreover, Yeats’ inclusion of Julian Grenfell’s “Into Battle” and 
Edward Shanks’ “Sleeping Heroes,” “Drilling in Russell Square,” 
“Going in to Dinner,” and “High Germany” indicates that he pur- 
posely sought to add World War I poems which had only the virtue of 
presenting the joy of battle without any accompanying utilitarian, 
moral, or sociopolitical undertones. 

Along still another line of approach Yeats did not include the 
antiwar poems of those leftist poets who had taken Owen as a model. 
Finally, he re-emphasized his personal critical position poetically by 
including among the selections of his own poems not “The Second 
Coming” or “Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen,” but “‘An Irish Air- 
man Foresees His Death.” 

Yeats probably anticipated some criticism for his exclusion of 
Owen and for his prejudiced choices, but he had no way of knowing 
that three months after the anthology’s appearance he would describe 
that criticism as “universal denunciation from both left and right.’* 
Thus he found that he could not efface Owen’s reputation, but he 
made one more attempt, privately, to demolish it, at least to his own 
satisfaction, in the letter to Dorothy Wellesley. The element of des- 
peration evident in the attempted public effacement and the final 
private demolition reveals that Yeats clearly recognized if not Owen’s 
own permanence, then the permanence of what he symbolized. Hence, 
we may conclude that Yeats’ fight was never an entirely personal 
offense mounted directly against Owen, but a defense of a long-cher- 
ished poetic principle no longer popular. In this view, which I believe 
to be a balanced one, we have a partial resolution to the over-all 
controversy. 


* Oxford Book, pp. 346-47. 
8 Letters of W. B. Yeats, p. 886. 





LANGLAND’S WALNUT-SIMILE 


R. E. Kaske, University of North Carolina 


In Piers Plowman, a long speech occurring within Will’s first inner 
dream, and in the B-text (XI, 148-310) uncertainly assigned, contains 
the following comparison: 


And alle the wyse that euere were . by aus3te I can aspye, 
Preysen pouerte for best lyf . if pacience it folwe, 
And bothe bettere and blisseder . by many folde than ricchesse. 
Al though it be soure to suffre . there cometh swete after; 
As on a walnot with-oute . is a bitter barke, 
And after that bitter barke . (be the shelle aweye), 
Is a kirnelle of conforte . kynde to restore; 
So is, after, pouerte or penaunce . pacientlyche ytake. 
For it maketh a man to haue mynde in gode . and a grete wille 
To wepe and to wel bydde . wher-of wexeth mercy, 
Of which Cryst is a kirnelle . to conforte the soule.' 


Skeat’s note on the passage, citing Andrew Boorde on the nutritive 
virtues of walnuts, is at best rather inconclusive.? Actually this wal- 
nut-simile—like so many other figures in Piers Plowman—is of exeget- 
ical origin, depending on interpretations familiar in medieval Biblical 
commentary and in the Latin hymns and sequences. 

The physical analysis of the mux juglans into hull (Langland’s 
barke), shell, and kernel is found in Pliny’s Naturalis Historia. Al- 
ready Philo Judzus, anticipating medieval Christian exegetes, had 
seen in the three parts of the nut an image of virtue, whose surface 
appearance is bitter and hard but whose end is blessedness.* The 
various Christian interpretations of the nut are derived primarily 
from two Biblical verses: Canticles 6:10, ‘‘Descendi in hortum nucum”’; 
and the flowering of Aaron’s rod in Numbers 17:8, “et turgentibus 
gemmis eruperant flores, qui, foliis dilatatis, in amygdalas deformati 
sunt,”’ together with the common and richly interpreted variant or 
addition, “Et produxit frondes, et protulit flores, et germinavit 


1 B, XI, 247-57 (C, XIII, 140-49), ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1886), I, 346. 

2 Jbid., I, 171, note to 1. 146. 

5 XV, xxiv, 36. 

* De Vita Mosis, Il, xxxiv, 180-84, ed. and transl. F. H. Colson (London, 1935), 
VI, 536-38. 
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nuces.’” Practically all exegeses of these verses begin with, or are 
obviously based on, a division of the nut into cortex amarus, testa 
dura, and nucleus dulcis; for our figure in Piers Plowman, the per- 
tinent interpretations are the ones associating these commonplaces 


with the hardships and consolations of the virtuous, and with aspects 
of Christ. 


The general pattern of the first of these interpretations may be 
illustrated from a comment on Canticles 6:10 by the twelfth-century 
Cistercian Thomas of Citeaux: 


Item sicut nux amarissimum habet corticem et testa durissima accingitur, et 
detractis austerioribus et duris, fructus dulcissimus reperitur, sic omnis cor- 
reptio et labor continenti#, qua sancta exercetur Ecclesia, amara quidem 
videtur ad presens, sed fructum parit in futuro dulcissimum.® 


Langland’s antithesis between material hardships and spiritual con- 
solation, his emphasis on patience, and his final reference to Christ 
as comforter of the soul, are more or less paralleled in an interpretation 
of the Canticum contained in the third edition of St. Peter Riga’s still 
unprinted Aurora: 


Nux designat eos qui sunt extra patientes, 

Gustum divine dulcedinis intus habentes. 

Deforis apparent viles in carnis amictu; 

Sed refovent intus sancto sua pectora victu. 

Justi mens nucis est hortus; sponsus subit istam, 
Quum dulcedo Dei facit hanc cognoscere Christum.’ 


5 See for example Origen’s ninth homily on Numbers, Patrologia Greca, 12, 633-34, 
incorporated by Rabanus Maurus, Patrologia Latina, 108, 689-90, and by the Glossa 
ordinaria, PL, 113, 406. The primary reading translates the Septuagint; the variant or 
addition, the Hebrew. 

®§ PL, 206, 655. Hugh of St. Cher, Opera Omnia in universum Vetus, & Novum 
Testamentum (Venice, 1732), 111, 133", explains the same verse in part: “Hortum ergo 
nucum dicit Sponsam pro Claustralibus, & Martyribus, quibus cortex amarior, idest, 
mundus. . . . Sed nucleus intus dulcior, & ad plures usus aptior. Hic nucleus sapidus, 
& dulcis redditur, intima consolatione, quasi oleo inde profluente.”” Note his similar 
treatment of Numbers 17: 8, ibid., I, 139°. See also the Expositio erroneously attributed 
to Gregory in PL, 79, 531; Bede, PL, 91, 1185; Peter Damian, PL, 145, 1151; the 
Enarrationes probably representing a revision of a work of Anselm of Laon (Glorieux, 
Tables rectificatives, p. 63), PL, 162, 1218; Bruno of Asti, PL, 164, 1275; Honorius of 
Autun, PL, 172, 453-54; Gilbert Foliot, PL, 202, 1287; Alanus of Lille, PL, 210, 878; 
a sermon of Bonaventura, Opera Omnia (Quaracchi, 1901), IX, 64; and the fourteenth- 
century Reductorium Morale of Peter Berchorius (Bersuire), XII, 1, Opera Omnia 
(Cologne, 1731), II, 468. 

7 Quoted among the extracts of commentaries, ed. J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Soles- 
mense (Paris, 1852-55), 11, 379; the contents of the editions of the Aurora are conveni- 
ently listed by Father Paul E. Beichner, ““The Old French Verse Bible of Macé de la 
Charité,” Speculum, xxi (1947), 228, note 9. See also the commentary on the Canticum 
attributed to Philip of Harvengt, PL 203, 456-57. 
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The allusions in Langland’s figure to devotion and to mercy (255-56) 
are illustrated in the fifteenth-century Enarratio of Denis the Car- 
thusian, on Canticles 6:10: 


Christus ergo per suz pietatis condescensionem et opem, descendit in hortum 
nucum, id est ad congregationem fidelium atque constantium personarum, 
que arduam ducunt vitam, et instar nucum contemptibiles foris videntur. 
Imo per soliditatem virtutum fortiter sunt contra sue salutis hostes muniti, 
sicut nux forti ac ligneo tegitur tegumento; intus vero dulcem continent 
fructum, devotionem internam, mentis tranquillitatem, conscientie puri- 
tatem, contemplationisque gratiam, ac divini fervorem amoris, sicut nux 
nucleum. Et sicut ex nucleo extrahitur oleum, sic ex illorum virtutibus com- 
passio, pietas ac vera devotio.* 


Langland’s final reference to Christ as a kirnelle touches on a dif- 
ferent traditional exegesis, attached particularly to Numbers 17:8. 
The most famous example is Adam of St. Victor’s complex fabric in 
the “Splendor Patris et figura,” including the strophe, 


Nux est Christus, cortex nucis 
Circa carnem poena crucis, 
Testa corpus osseum; 
Carne tecta Deitas 
Et Christi suavitas 
Signatur per nucleum.’ 


Another notable version is presented by Alanus of Lille: 


Nux etiam solet dici Christus, quia in Christo fuit corpus quasi putamen 
exterius, anima quasi testa, divinitas quasi nucleus. Quandiu Christus mansit 


* Doctoris ecstatici D. Dionysii Cartusiani Opera Omnia (Montreuil, 1898), VII, 
407; and note p. 413. See also a sermon of Bonaventura, Opera, IX, 285; Bersuire, Re- 
ductorium, XII, ctv, “De Nuce Juglande,” Opera, ITI, 503; and a supposedly thir- 
teenth-century Parisian Liber de Moralitatibus, V1, 11, MS Bibl. nat. lat. 3332, fol. 152°: 
“Amarum ef dulcem saporem habet, et dulcia amigdala sunt utilia ad cibum; amara 
uero ad medicinam. Significant uirum bonvm deuotione se reficere, ad Christum 
compassione uero trahi erga Proximum desolatum. . . .” (For the date of this work, see 
P. Glorieux, Répertoire des matires en théologie de Paris au XIII* siécle (Paris, 1933], 
11, 305, bm.) 

* Str. ro, ed. Léon Gautier, Oewores poétiques d’Adam de Saint-Victor (3rd ed.; 
Paris, 1894), pp. 11-12; the entire figure occupies str. 6-11. See also the “Veri solis 
radius,”’ ll. 7-8, Analecta Hymnica, XX, 45, or Ein Jahriausend lateinischer H ymnen- 
dichtung, ed. G. M. Dreves and Clemens Blume (Leipzig, 1909), II, 11; the ‘Ecce, 
tempus est vernale,” |. 10, AH, XLV-b, 38, or Jakriausend, II, 116; the “Ecce, venit ex 
Sion,” 1. 16, AH, XX, 59, or The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, ed. Stephen 
Gaselee (Oxford, 1937), p. 133; the “‘Ave, praeclara maris stella” of Herimann, str. s, 
AH, L, 313, or Jahriausend, 1, 160; John of Hoveden’s Philomena, str. 234, 3-4, ed. 
Clemens Blume, John Hovedens Nachtigallenlied (Leipzig, 1930), p. 21; and his Quin- 
quaginia Carmina, str. 449 and 693, 4, ed. F. J. E. Raby, Poems of John of Hoveden 
(Surtees Society, CLIV, 1939), pp. 76, 112. 
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in mundo, divinitas non apparuit in eo, sed in corpore separato ab anima 
post mortem quasi fracta testa, homo sensit dulcedinem nuclei, quia liberatus 
per divinitatis potestatem.'® 


Langland has constructed this apparently unusual figure, then, 
out of concepts already old, in a way that illustrates in miniature two 
of his most characteristic accomplishments as a user of the tradi- 
tional. On the one hand, his habitual attention to realism and sharp- 
ness of detail, even in handling materials worn smooth by tradition, 
appears in his choice of the specific and homely walnot over the non- 
committal mux or the exotic amygdala/amygdalus of Scripture; be- 
sides, the three parts of the nut so dear to medieval exegetes do in 
fact describe the walnut. On the other hand, the metaphysical firm- 
ness which underlies some of Langland’s most picturesque imagery is 
here achieved by the mention of Christ in line 257—climactically 
uniting these traditional exegeses of the nut by way of their profound- 
est common ground, the meanings of the nucleus. Through its signifi- 
cance as the sweetness of internal devotion which consoles the just 
and patient, the nucleus is made to suggest also the sweetness of the 
indwelling Christ; while its related significance as the sweetness that 
follows tribulation suggests also the sweetness of the heavenly reward 
in Christ. This unifying principle in the figure also indentifies the 
earlier 


.. . kirnelle of conforte . kynde to restore (253) 


as a probable allusion to the restoration of fallen human nature 
through Christ. 

And finally, this whole interpretation reveals our passage as 
itself the climactic figurative analysis of a picture which has haunted 
the preceding hundred-odd lines—that of Christ, the joy and the sal- 
vation of mankind, hidden within the rough exterior of poverty much 
as the kernel is hidden within hull and shell: 


For owre ioye and owre hele . Iesu Cryst of heuene, 

In a pore mannes apparaille . pursueth vs euere, 

And loketh on vs in her liknesse . and that with louely chere. . . . 
Why I moue this matere . is moste for the pore, 


10 PL, 210, 878. See also Rupert of Deutz, PL, 167, 883; Thomas of Citeaux, PL, 
206, 659; Hugh of St. Cher, Opera Omnia, I, 139", and III, 133°; Peter of Capua’s 
Rosa alphabetica and Peter Riga’s Aurora on Numbers 17:8, both quoted by Pitra, 
Spicilegium, I1, 378-79; and Bersuire as in note 6 above. A few additional examples, 
both of this interpretation and of those covered in the preceding footnotes, may be 
found in Cornelius 4 Lapide, Commentarius in — ‘)!uram Sacram (Paris, 1875), I, 
569-71, and IV, 638-39. 
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For in her lyknesse owre lorde . ofte hath been y-knowe. .. . 
And al was in ensample . to vs synful here, 
That we shulde be low . and loueliche of speche, 
And apparaille vs nouste ouer proudly . for pylgrymes ar we alle; 
And in the apparaille of a pore man . and pilgrymes lyknesse 
Many tyme god hath been mette . amonge nedy peple. . . . 
(B, XI, 179-81, 224-25, 232-36) 


Seen thus, in its context of exegetical tradition, Langland’s walnut- 
figure necessarily loses some of its apparent “originality” by modern 
standards. It gains, however, not only in the purposefulness of its 
own inner structure, but in that ordered complexity of metaphysical 
allusion that distinguishes medieval religious poetry at its best. 





CHURCHILL’S LITERARY INFLUENCE ON COWPER 


Morris Golden, Bowling Green State University 


Cowper greatly admired Charles Churchill’s poetry, an admiration 
shown by several references in his correspondence, as well as by his 
eulogy in ‘Table Talk,” the first poem of his first book.' Southey goes 
so far as to say that Churchill’s poems were a model for Cowper.” But, 
although a recent study shows that the verse technique in Cowper’s 
satires owes much to Churchill’s practice,’ no one has traced his lit- 
erary debt to his dead school-fellow; and yet the debt is considerable. 

The most pervasive way in which Churchill influenced Cowper 
was in suggesting topics for satiric treatment, topics which Cowper 
badly needed at first. (After Cowper’s early satiric period his poetry 
is confined to subjects, such as gardening and the state of his soul, 
within his own steadily narrowing range of interests.) It is in his fre- 
quent imitation of Churchill’s themes that Cowper may really be 
said to have modeled himself on his predecessor. 

Both Cowper and Churchill have contempt for the current smooth, 
meaningless jingle of verses, which Churchill attributed to the exam- 
ples of Gray and Mason: see Ghost, IV, 737-40; Prophecy of Famine, 
60-66; ‘““Expostulation,” 233-34; ‘““Table Talk,” 740-42; “‘Conversa- 
tion,” 856; and ‘“‘Ode to Apollo,” p. 356. Both attack pastoral poetry 
as unrealistic: Prophecy of Famine, 29-58; ‘“‘Winter Evening,” 525- 
28. Both elaborate on the difficulty of writing poetry, a difficulty of 
which the reader has little idea: Gotham, II, 1-242; ‘‘Time-Piece,” 
285-324. And their views of Pope as a mechanically perfect poet whose 
example is pernicious and whose perfection palls are alike: A pology, 
367-70; “Table Talk,” 646-47. 


1 See Robert Southey, Life and Works of William Cowper (London, 1854), 1, 61; 
The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright (New York, 1904), 11, 
89-91; William Cowper, Poetical Works, ed. H. S. Milford (London, 1934 [4th ed.]), 
p. 15, ll. 670-89. Subsequent verse and page citations of Cowper’s poems refer to 
this edition. 

2 Southey, Life and Works of William Cowper, 1, 61. 

5 Wallace Cable Brown, The Triumph of Form (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1948), pp. 
132-41. 

* The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill, ed. Douglas Grant (Oxford, 1956), p. 
160. Subsequent verse citations of Churchill’s poems refer to this edition. The titles 
of Churchill’s poems, each of which he published separately, will appear in italics; 
Cowper’s, within quotation marks. 
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Both point out how easy it is to write satire in times such as 
theirs, and give circumstantial accounts of England’s corruption: 
Epistle to Hogarth, 180-212; The Times, 137-40; “Table Talk,” 415- 
28; “‘Tirocinium,” 815 ff. And, conversely, both argue that satire, 
amidst such depravity, can have little effect: Candidate, 155-78; 
“Time-Piece,” 315-25. Both attack unjust or unjustified satire: 
Epistle to Hogarth, 239-44; Author, 197-208, 214-20; “‘Charity,” 
491-556. And both assert their independence and nobility as poets, 
their imperviousness to bribery: Ghost, III, 919-20; Epistle to Hogarth, 
117-24; Independence, 297-304 ef passim; “Table Talk,” 85-go, 
480-505. 

Both Churchill and Cowper hate rulers whose chief pleasure and 
praise lie in military conquest: Night, 125-30; “Table Talk,” 29-38; 
“Winter Morning Walk,” 185-92. They elaborately attack tyranny, 
a subject which was certainly more pressing for Churchill than for 
Cowper: Night, 125-30; Ghost, III, 341 ff.; Ghost, IV, 1773-76; 
Gotham, I, 549-60; “Table Talk,” 30 ff.; ““Expostulation,” 526-30; 
and “Winter Morning Walk,” 305 ff. Both feel it necessary to make 
the point that kings and peasants are physically and emotionally 
alike: Author, 159-60; “Winter Morning Walk,” 306-11. And both 
have long passages on the possibilities open to the good ruler to help 
his nation: Gotham, III, 67-102; “Table Talk,” 63 ff. 

Both poets compare unfavorably their contemporaries’ courage 
and patriotism to those of their ancestors, particularly the men who 
defeated Charles I and those who put down two Stuart rebellions: 
Ghost, III, 431-42; Duellist, I, 189-94; Dwuellist, II, 353 ff.; “Table 
Talk,” 372-75; ““Expostulation,” 658; ‘““Garden,” 85-92. Specifically, 
both find contemporary nobles sadly decayed from their admirable 
ancestors: Author, 156 ff.; ““Time-Piece,” 225-31. 

Neither ever left England (except for Churchill’s fatal trip to 
Wilkes in France), and yet both attacked the Grand Tour: Farewell, 
431-38; The Times, 179-84; ‘Progress of Error,’”’ 370-416. Both are 
seriously disgusted with the cruel and mercenary treatment of newly 
discovered lands by Europeans, particularly of America by Spain and 
of India by England: Gotham, I, long beginning section; “Sofa,” 672 ff., 
et passim. And, finally, they had in common a hatred for slavery, a 
dislike of dueling, and a contempt for hunting. 

It would be absurd to argue that the similarity in every case, or 
even in most cases, means a borrowing by Cowper from Churchill. 
Some of these topics were commonplaces in that chaotic period, and 
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some would naturally suggest themselves to the writers as appro- 
priate to their subjects. However, the parallels are so frequent, close, 
and striking, that it is evident that Cowper was widely, though un- 
consciously, indebted to his dead schoolmate for the germ, at least, of 
much that he wrote in the satires of 1781 and in the Task. 

A second kind of influence, though less important, is equally re- 
vealing of Cowper’s debt. Occasionally, Churchill seems to have 
served as a source for Cowper’s poetic strategy—for the image or idea 
with which to meet a specific problem in the poem. This influence 
may include some verbal echo, but it often does not, perhaps because 
Cowper was so steadily careful not to plagiarize. For example, Church- 
ill says of modern poetry, 


Verses must run, to charm a modern ear, 
From all harsh, rugged interruptions clear: . . . 
Smooth let their current flow as summer seas; 
Perfect then only deem’d when they dispense 
A happy tuneful vacancy of sense... . 
Henceforth farewell then, fev’rish thirst of fame; 
Farewell the longings for a Poet’s name; 
Perish my Muse;—a wish ’bove all severe 

To him who ever held the Muses dear, 

If e’er her labours weaken to refine 

Th’ gen’rous roughness of a nervous line. 


(A pology, 340-55) 


On the same subject, the poet’s interlocutor in “Table Talk” carries 
the same argument to the same extreme of abandoning verse: 


. .. modern taste 
Is so refin’d, and delicate, and chaste, 
That verse, whatever fire the fancy warms, 
Without a creamy smoothness has no charms. 
Thus, all success depending on an ear, 
And thinking I might purchase it too dear, 
If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, 
And truth cut short to make a period round, 
I judg’d a man of sense could scarce do worse 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. (Il. 510-19) 


Churchill and Cowper speak many times of their own tendencies to 
digress; at least one way of saying this is common to both: 


... this I hold 
A secret worth its weight in gold 
To those who write, as I write now, 
Not to mind where they go, or how, 





Thro’ ditch, thro’ bog, o’er hedge and stile, 

Make it but worth the Reader’s while, 

And keep a passage fair and plain 

Always to bring him back again. (Ghost, IV, 813-26) 


Churchill has been 


(By wild excursive Fancy led, 

Into a second Book thus far, 

Like some unwary Traveller, 

Whom varied scenes of wood and lawn, 
With treacherous delight, have drawn, 
Deluded from his purpos’d way; 
Whom ev’ry step leads more astray; 
Who gazing round can no where spy 
Or house or friendly cottage nigh, 

And resolution seems to lack 

To venture forward or go back) (Ghost, II, 106-16) 


Compare Cowper on the same subject: 


As one who, long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that 
His devious course uncertain, seeking home; 

Or, having long in miry ways been foil’d 

And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 
Plunging, and half despairing of escape; 

If chance at length he find a greensward smooth 
And faithful to the foot, his spirits rise, . . . 

So I, designing other themes, and call’d 

T’adorn the Sofa with eulogium due, . . . 

Have rambled wide... 

But now, with pleasant pace, a cleanlier road 

I mean to tread. (“Garden,” 1-18) 


Again, both use the image of the bee to suggest an unselfish search 
for useful information. Though this simile was commonplace at the 
time (one appearance—in the introductory essay of Goldsmith’s Bee— 
immediately comes to mind), the following passages show, I believe, 
that Cowper’s lines were prompted by a general recollection of Church- 
ill’s. In spring the bee flies 


From Flow’r to Flow’r, and loads her lab’ring thighs 
With treasur’d sweets... 
Ne’er doth she, loit’ring, let the bloom of Spring 
Unrifled pass, and on the downy breast 
Of some fair Flow’r indulge untimely rest. . . . 
Love of the Stock first call’d her forth to roam, 
And to the Stock she brings her booty Home. 
(Gotham, III, 490-504) 
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Churchill goes on to say that he, as the responsible king of Gotham, 
wants to range history, geography, all the world, like the bee, for in- 
formation that will help him to rule well. According to Cowper, man, 
as recorded in newspapers, 


. .. travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flow’r to flow’r, so he from land to land; 
The manners, customs, policy of all 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans; 
He sucks intelligence in ev’ry clime, 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return—a rich repast for me. 
(“Winter Evening,’ 


” 107-13) 
Thus, as the bee, from bank to bow’r, 
Assiduous sips at ev’ry flow’r, 
But rests on none, till that be found, 
Where most nectareous sweets abound, 
So I from theme to theme display’d 
In many a page historic stray’d. .. . 
Till, settling on the current year, 
I found the far-sought treasure near. 
(“Annus Memorabilis, 1789,” 17-28; pp. 386-87) 


Custom, the “World,” public opinion in general, evoke similar images 
and thoughts from the two poets: 


Some errors, handed down from age to age, 

Plead Custom’s force, and still possess the stage. 

That’s vile—should we a parent’s faults adore, 

And err, because our fathers err’d before? (Rosciad, 441-44) 


The “World,” says Churchill, is 


A term, which with no more precision passes 

To point out herds of men than herds of asses; 

In common use no more it means we find, 

Than many fools in same opinion join’d. (Night, 355-58) 


Cowper is led to think of pack horses, close enough to asses: 


The slaves of custom and establish’d mode, 
With pack-horse constancy we keep the road, 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells, 
True to the jingling of our leader’s bells. 
To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think. 
(“Tirocinium,” 251-56) 


In another passage on the same subject, he too instances fathers and 
sons: 
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Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To rev’rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 
That even servitude, the worst of ills, 
Because deliver’d down from sire to son, 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing. 
(“Winter Morning Walk,” 299-304) 


Shorter passages, as well, show the same strategic influence. All 
London came to the fortune tellers, says Churchill, ““And those who 
could not walk, were carried’”’ (Ghost, I, 188). All sorts and conditions 
of people approach the gaming table, according to Cowper; some 


... are dragg’d into the crowded room 
Between supporters; and once seated, sit, 
Through downright inability to rise, 
Till the stout bearers lift the corpse again. 
(“Sofa,” 478-81) 


To review the past, both poets use the same device: 


Let me the page of History turn o’er, 

Th’instructive page, and heedfully explore 

What faithful pens of former times have wrote 

Of former kings. . . . (Gotham, III, 461-64) 


Ask now of history’s authentic page, 

And call up evidence from ev’ry age; 

Display with busy and laborious hand 

The blessings of the most indebted land. 
(“Expostulation,” 161-64) 


Patriotism in a bad time is also similarly expressed: Churchill’s alter 
ego is leaving England because, as England’s son, he cannot 


... Stand by, 
And by some ruffian, from all shame divorc’d, 
All Virtue, see his honour’d Mother forc’d . . . 
(Farewell, 308-10; see also 
Independence, 555-56, 573-600) 


In the old days, says Cowper, 


... Albion’s sons 

Were sons indeed; they felt a filial heart 

Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs. . . 
(“Winter Morning Walk,” 517-19) 


Both poets warn of the danger to ignorant readers of unscrupulous 
writers: 
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Dull superstitious readers they deceive, 
Who pin their easy faith on critic’s sleeve, 
And, knowing nothing, everything believe! 
(Apology, 99-101) 
... Sloth seduces more [than stylistic smoothness], too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 
And swallowing, therefore, without pause or choice, 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 
(“Winter Walk at Noon,” 105-108) 


In The Times, Churchill’s attack on current homosexuality, he cau- 
tions a father not to let his son 

... have one Servant that is male; 

Where Lords are baffled, Servants oft prevail. 

Some vices They propose, to all agree. . . . (ll. 635-37) 


Cowper goes out of his way to attack homosexuality in two satires 
(“Expostulation,” 414 ff.; ‘‘Tirocinium,” 827-28), though his letters 
give no indication that he saw it as a special problem around him. 
And in “Tirocinium” he particularly warns fathers against servants: 

There, in his commerce with the liv’ried herd, 

Lurks the contagion chiefly to be fear’d. .. . 

Great cause occurs to save him from a band 

So sure to spoil him, and so near at hand 


A 68-86, 696-97) 
The least important, though most obvious, evidence of influence 


involves the direct echoing of phrases and lines. Of these parallels 
there are a number: 


I. That worth, which shone in scatter’d rays before, 
Collected now, breaks forth with double pow’r. 
(Rosciad, 855-56) 
So when on earth the God of day 
Obliquely sheds his temper’d ray, 
Through convex orbs the beams transmit, 
The beams that gently warm’d before, 
Collected, gently warm no more, 
But glow with more prevailing heat. 
(“A Song,” p. 273) 
2. [Critics now] Safe from detraction, seize the unwary prey, 
And stab, like bravoes, all who come that way. (Apology, 59-60) 


[Of irresponsible satirists:} The wild assassins start into 
the street 
Prepar’d to poignard whomsoe’er they meet. 
(“Charity,”’ 507-508; see also ““Expostulation,” 432-35) 
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3. [An image originally from J Henry IV (Prince Hal’s soliloquy at the 
end of L.ii) is given the same added detail of the bent knee:] 
... Dignity, by nature proud, 
Retires from view, and swells behind a cloud, 
As if the Sun shone with less pow’rful ray, 
Less Grace, less Glory, shining every day... 
[When public, it has] such an air as we have often seen, 
And often laugh’d at in a tragic queen, 
Nor, at her presence, tho’ base Myriads crook 
The supple knee, vouchsafes a single look . . . 
(Gotham, III, 627-36) 
[Some savages worshipped nothing at all:] 
Not ev’n the glorious sun—though men revere 
The monarch most that seldom will appear, 
And tho’ his beams, that quicken where they shine, 
May claim some right to be esteem’d divine— 
Not e’en the sun, desirable as rare, 
Could bend one knee, engage one vot’ry there! 
(““Hope,”’ 501-506) 
[Malcontents] Wrapt in conceit’s impenetrable fog, 
Which Pride, like Phoebus, draws from ev’ry bog... 
(Rosciad, 489-90) 


[Hypothesis] From many a steaming lake and reeking bog, 
Bade rise in haste a dank and drizzling fog . . . 
(“Anti-Thelyphthora,” 93-94; p. 319) 


Man from his sphere eccentric starts astray .. . 
(Rosciad, 587) 
. .. if eccentric ye forsake your sphere. . . 
(“Progress of Error,” 98) 


. [Some politicians work like Penelope in trying to please both sides:] 
What’s sworn by Day, by Night unswear. (Ghost, IV, 1436) 


[Vile Faction wants to] 
Make Laws one day, the next to be Unmade .. . 
(Gotham, I, 440) 


{England’s Parliament,] Where policy is busied all night long 
In setting right what faction has set wrong. 
(“Expostulation,” 300-301) 


. [Sheridan strides over the elements of the English language:] 
Before him every Consonani 
In agonies is seen to pant... (Ghost, IV, 1543-44) 


. .. learn’d philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space . . . 
(“Retirement,” 691-92) 
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[Nonsense] passes current with the stamp of Taste. 
(Prophecy of Famine, 46) 


[On the stars, an astrologer’s] dictates current pass’d for Law. 
(Ghost, I, 166) 


Vice passing current by the stamp of law... 
(“Anti-Thelyphthora,” 156; p. 320) 


[The language of fervent Christians has] 
God’s deep stamp upon its current worth... 
(“Conversation,”’ 70) 


The Wood-bine, who her Elm in marriage meets . . . 
(Gotham, I, 253) 


. woodbine weds the plant within her reach... 
(Retirement, 


” 229) 
10. [Charles I thought] That all Mankind were made for Kings alone. 
(Gotham, II, 446) 


[Kings] think, or seem to think, man made for them. 
(“Table Talk,” 50) 


In a few parallels, the verbal echo is associative rather than direct: 


11. [Sandwich’s}] manly zeal stepp’d forth, bade discord cease, 
And sung each jarring atom into peace. (Candidate, 481-82) 


[England’s senate,] Where sharp and solid, phlegmatic and light, 
Discordant atoms meet, ferment, and fight... . 
(“Expostulation,’ 


” 296-97) 
. (Sandwich, who like Macchiavelli perverts law (Candidate, 287-88), 
will be hailed by the evil Phillips at Medmenham] 
A nation’s reck’ning, like an alehouse score, 
Whilst Paut the aged chalks behind a door... 
(Candidate, 696-97)* 


{If the world were run by love,] The statesman, skill’d in projects 
dark and deep, 
Might burn his useless Machiavel, and sleep; 
His budget, often fill’d, yet always poor, 
Might swing at ease behind his study door. . . 
(“Charity,”’ 612-15) 


. [The term “the World”’] . . . with no more precision passes 
To point out herds of men than herds of asses . . . 
(Night, 355-56) 


5 The point is that Paul Whitehead has been helping Sir Francis Dashwood, 
Sandwich’s colleague and Lord Bute’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, to waste the coun- 
try’s money in debauchery. 
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[Jonquil, the day-wasting beau, finds that his life is] 
. . . weariness beyond what asses feel, 
That tread th: circuit of the cistern wheel... (“‘Hope,”’ 99-100) 


In (12), Cowper seems to connect the striking reckoning-behind-the- 
door image, in some recess below his conscious mind, with the obvious 
statesman-Macchiavelli image, and to change its significance and 
connotations drastically; both appear in the same poem by Churchill. 
One subject—a beau, for example, clearly a member of the fashionable 
world—jars, in Cowper’s memory, a comparison in Churchill, and the 
result may be the improved “asses” image of (13). The process of 
borrowing through an unconscious memory-association, most clearly 
revealed in these passages, is, I think, central in Cowper’s extensive 
use of Churchill’s poems. 

Cowper’s debt is not often composed of specific lines, as would have 
been likely for anyone deliberately wanting to refer to a predecessor, 
or for that matter consciously working in a poetic tradition in which 
the predecessor was a recognized master: such a situation, for example, 
as obtained between Churchill and Pope.* Cowper hated the idea of 
poetic imitation, and was extremely careful not to steal if he could 
help it; not a professional writer, he had no need to produce con- 
stantly, plagiarizing when his mind was dull. Most of the verbal 
similarities are not extensive, yielding their proof of influence through 
context rather than exactness. Some show that, below the surface of 
Cowper’s consciousness, an association was tapped between ideas, an 
association traceable to Churchill. Whether through this mechanism 
or otherwise, by far the most basic borrowings are of subjects to be 
satirized and of poetic means to consummate the long, conversational 
satire. Cowper’s conversations are at a lower pitch than Churchill’s, 
and more even—there is less that is absurd in Cowper, and also less 
that is memorable—but the material is often the same. 

Setting up at forty-nine as a poet, and convinced that the most 
valuable poetry for his time would be hortatory satire, Cowper could 
not help using what he knew well, the satiric stuff that made up 
Churchill’s poems. He was not, like Churchill (or Dryden, or Pope, 
or Johnson), an active resident of the world he castigated. Though he 
desultorily read books on all subjects, those which he preferred (on 
religion) were not likely to supply him with a knowledge of this world, 
nor was correspondence with the Rev. William Unwin, the Rev. John 


® See Edward H. Weatherly, “Churchill’s Literary Indebtedness to Pope,” SP, 
xuimt (1946), 59-69. 
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Newton, or even Lady Hesketh. His letters on current politics show 
him, as the well-known lines in the “Winter Evening’ (50-114) ad- 
mit, to have had his knowledge from newspapers and not, like Church- 
ill, from hectic experience. What more natural, then, than that his 
morbid fear of the world should be expressed in ideas borrowed from 
the admired poems of someone who knew the social world at large 
and in detail? Again, the overwhelming number of the parallels are in 
Cowper’s first two books; in his later, more personal lyrics and mis- 
cellaneous poems in general (to say nothing of the Olney Hymns), 
he shows no interest at all in lords, beaux, tyrants, glorious ancestors, 
homosexuality, grand tours, dueling, parliament, and the rest. Fur- 
thermore, Cowper does not seem to borrow ideas more, proportion- 
ately, from Gotham, his favorite among Churchill’s poems,’ than 
from the violent satires; it was weapons against the world that Cow- 
per’s unconscious wanted from Churchill, not poetic flights. 

When Cowper became a poet, it seems clear, he entered a genre 
for which Churchill’s work had prepared his mind. The Bible was the 
greatest influence on Cowper’s poetry—but he was stimulated by a 
radically different source as well. 


7 Correspondence, It, 90. 





SWEDISH KNOWLEDGE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
1920-1952: A SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stephen E. Whicher, Cornell University 


As the impact of American literature in Europe grows, the task of 
collecting materials for its detailed study becomes more insistent. 
This list of books and articles related to the reception of American 
literature in Sweden from 1920 to 1952 is a contribution toward that 
objective. In an appendix I have given a brief account of a mass of 
important additional material not listed. 

The list is intended to fill a gap. The last chapter of Ruben G:son 
Berg’s Moderna amerikaner (1925) gives some idea of Swedish know]l- 
edge of American literature up to about 1920, and Carl L. Anderson, 
The Swedish Acceptance of American Literature (1957) tells the story 
to 1930. In 1952 Sweden’s first index of periodicals began publication, 
followed in the next year by an index of newspapers and a new bibliog- 
raphy of printed books—aids which provide handy and compre- 
hensive sources for investigating the subject after that date.' The 
present list covers the important period in between. 

It includes books and articles pertaining to American literature 
that were (1) published in Sweden between 1920 and 1952,” (2) written 
in Swedish, and (3) wot listed in Anderson’s bibliographies (see above) 
nor in Literary History of the United States, Volume 111 (first edition), 
nor in Lewis Leary’s Articles on American Literature, 1900-1950, nor 
in “Articles Relating to American Literature in Current Periodicals,” 
American Literature, 1950 to date, nor reviewed in American Liter- 
ature. A number of important books and articles already listed in these 
sources are, therefore, not included in this list. 

The present list is based on the Svensk Bok-Katalog, 1920-40; the 
Arskatalog fir Svenska Bokhandeln, 1941-52; an author-index on 
printed cards of articles in Swedish periodicals, 1940-51, issued by the 
Sveriges allminna biblioteksférening; and the files of the following 
periodicals for the years indicated: Bonniers litterdra magazin (BLM), 


1 Svensk Tidskrifisindex and Svensk Tidningsindex, both issued by the Biblio- 
tekstjiinst, Lund; Svensk Bokfirteckning, issued by the Bibliographical Institute of the 
Royal Library, Stockholm. 

2 One important earlier book not in Berg or Anderson is included also. 
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1931-52; Folklig kultur (FK), 1936-309, Sludiekamraten (SK), 1919- 
39, Tiden, 1918-39, Ord och bild (OoB), 1920-39, and Nordisk tidskrift 
for vetenskap, konst och industri (NT), 1920-39. I have added a number 
of essay collections and other miscellaneous items that include ma- 
terial on American authors. 

Most of the books I have examined myself; the information from 
the card-index has not been verified, except for BLM, where I found 
it correct and complete. I have omitted obviously minor items and 
also translations, even when accompanied by discussion. In the case 
of books, the place of publication is Stockholm, unless otherwise 
noted. The abbreviations for periodical titles have been indicated in 
parentheses above, except for Samtid och framtid (SoF). When two 
dates for a book are listed, the first is the date of original publication 
for the book or essay in question, the second that of the edition exam- 
ined. The alphabetical order of items follows Swedish practice in 
putting “A,” “A,” and “6” at the end. 


‘ INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS® 


[Anderson, Maxwell] Beyer, Nils, ‘Maxwell Anderson,” FK, v, 380-85 (1940)- 

Geijerstam, Sten af, ‘““Maxwell Anderson och Morgondagens min,” SK, 
XXII, 210-13 (1940). 

Torsslow, Stig, “Maxwell Anderson,” OoB, xtvtt, 253-63 (1937). 

[Buck, Pearl] Remens, Eva, “Pearl Buck—adrets Nobelpristagare,” SK, xx, 
361-65 (1938). 

[Clemens, S. L.] Réssel, James, Mark Twain, en odédlig humorist (1945); 190 pp. 

[Crane, Hart] Lundkvist, Artur, “Hart Crane,” OoB, 11, 411-14 (1942). 

[Dickinson, Emily] Abenius, Margit, “Emily Dickinson,’ BLM, 11, 18-23 
(Sept., 1934). 

[Eliot, T. S.| Boye, Karin, “T. S. Eliots ‘The Waste Land,’ ”’ Tendens och 
verkan (1936, 1949), pp. 82-93. 

Edfelt, Johannes, ““Thomas Stearns Eliot,” SK, xx1x, 248-52 (1948). 

Fredén, Gustaf, “Skyldig—icke skyldig. En motivhistorisk studie i tre 
dramar av Schiller, Ibsen och Eliot,” NT, xxv, 201-13 (1949). 

Intég i femtitalet: En bok till Ivar Harrie (1949). Viveka Heyman, “Vad dr 
en Eliotskald?” pp. 34-45. 

Jaensson, Knut, “Eliot som lyriker,” BLM, x1, 369-71 (1942). 

Lundkvist, Artur, “T. S. Eliots senaste diktverk,’”’ BLM, xiv, 126-31 (1945). 

Stolpe, Sven, “T. S. Eliot och religionen,” Vadstena och andra studier (1949), 
Ppp. 159-80. 

Tigerstedt, E. N., “T. S. Eliots férkunnelse,” SoF, v1, 9-12 (1949). 

Vallquist, Gunnel, “‘Celia Coplestone och kirleken,” BLM, xx, 53-59 (1951). 


§ Note that many further items on individual authors are listed in the “General” 
section of this list. 
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Warburton, Thomas, “Skarseld och kammarmusik,” OoB, tiv, 402-406 
(1945). 

, Tvd frémlingar: T. S. Eliot och James Joyce (1944); 202 pp. 
Osterling, Anders, “Eliots poetik,” Horisonter (1939), pp. 136-44. 
[Emerson, R. W.] Connor, Herbert, “R. W. Emerson,” FK, x, 258-61 (1945). 
Jandel, Ragnar, “Emerson,” Poesi och prosa (1944), pp. 405-13. 

Stork, Charles Wharton, “Emerson, en representativ amerikan,” OoB, 
XXIII, 253-63 (1923). 

[Farrell, J. T.] Lindblom, S., “James T. Farrell,” SK, xxxtv, 126-29 (1952). 

[Faulkner, William) Borglund, Tore, “William Faulkner,” SK, xxx, 343-45 
(1950). 

Lundkvist, Arthur, “William Faulkner,” BLM, 1, 6-10 (Nov., 1932). 

[Fitagerald, F. S.] Lundkvist, Artur, “F. Scott Fitzgerald,” BLM, x11, 222-26 
(1943). 

[Franklin, Benjamin] Arvidson, Stellan, Benjamin Franklin: Ett universalgeni 
(1943); 236 pp. 

Sandberg, Alvida, Benjamin Franklin: En leonadsteckning. (Ungdomens bi- 
bliotek N:r 1). 1931; 281 pp. 

[Jeffers, Robinson] Lundkvist, Artur, “Robinson Jeffers. En amerikansk 
primitivist,” BLM, 1, 42-45 (Sept., 1932). 

[Jefferson, Thomas] Roosval, Johnny, “Thomas Jefferson som arkitekt,” OoB, 
Lil, 545-53 (1943). 

[Lewis, Sinclair] Degerman, Allan, “Sinclair Lewis,” SK, x11, 348-52 (1930). 

Olsson, Oscar, “Mr. Babbitt p4 krigsstigen,”” FK, tv, 134-38 (1939). (The 
Prodigal Parents). 

[Miller, Arthur] Berman, A. Gunnar, “Chaplin some pinnebergare,” FK, xiv, 
208-10 (1949). 

[O’ Neill, Eugene] Dramatiska teatern 1934-1935 (1934). Sven Stolpe, “O’Neill 
och religionen. Kring ‘Days Without End,’” pp. 23-28. 

Geijerstam, Sten af, “Eugene O’Neill,” SK, xvi1, 132-36 (1935). 

Lamm, Martin, “Eugene O’Neill,” Det moderna dramat (1948), pp. 320-37. 

Landquist, John, “Litteraturen och psykologien,” Dikten, diktaren och sam- 
hillet (1935), Pp. 73-121. 

Lundkvist, Artur, “En Elektra i Amerika. Eugene O’Neills nya drama,” 
BLM, 1, 47-51 (Mar., 1932). 

Torsslow, Stig, “Eugene O’Neill,” SK, xvi, 366-71 (1936). 

——, Eugene O’ Neill. (Studentféreningen Verdandis smdskrifter N:r 397.) 
1937; 64 pp. 

[Parker, Dorothy] Holmberg, Olle, “Dorothy Parker,” Inte bara om Hamlet 
(1949), Pp. 178-200. 

[Poe, Edgar Allan) Bendz, Ernst, “Edgar A. Poe,” SoF, v1, 427-34 (1949). 

Bjurman, Gunnar, Edgar Allan Poe: En litteraturhistorisk studie. Lund, 
1916; 448 pp. 

[Sinclair, Upton] Jénsson, Lorentz, “Upton Sinclair,” SK, x, N:r 17-18 
(1928). 

Tegen, Gunhild, “Upton Sinclair,” FK, v1, 326-30 (1941). 

[Stein, Gertrude] Lundblad, Jane, “Gertrude Stein: ‘Var och en bir sitt eget 
viisen inom sig,’ ”’ Prisma, 111, 95-99 (1950). 
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[W hitman, Walt] Fridholm, Roland, “Pindaros fran Paumanok,” OoB, xu, 
437-43 (1934). 


GENERAL 


Attorps, Gésta, Ungdomsskeppen (1944). “Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 9-10; 
“Coopers indianromaner,” pp. 68-79. 

Bengtsson, Franz G., De langhdriga merovingerna (1933, 1941). “Den ro- 
mantiska vildmarken” (Parkman), pp. 88-101; “Lincoln i férmérkelse” 
(Masters and Sandburg), pp. 181-99. 

Burns, Tom, “Fran Hemingway till William Saroyan. En studie i den en- 
gelsksprakiga novellens utveckling,” Horisont, 1, 95-108 (Hésten, 1941). 

Edfelt, Johannes, Sirdvtdg (1941). ‘‘Detta var en poet” (Whicher, This Was a 
Poet), pp. 85-93; “Att vara skald i Amerika” (Hagedorn, Robinson), 
pp. I1I—19. 

Elgstrém, Anna Lenah, “Amerikansk idealism,” OoB, Lv, 131-41 (1946). 

, “Nagra amerikanska diktarprofiler och deras bakgrund, ” 'Morgon- 
Tidningen, June 22, 25, 29, July 1, 4, 1946. 

_ , “Svart Parnass,” BLM, v, 172-81, 291-301 (1936). (Negro poetry.) 

Hiiggqvist, Arne, Obehagliga forfattare (1953). “Ambrose Bierce,” pp. 89-94; 
“Henry Louis Mencken,” pp. 95-100; “Henry Miller,” pp. 101-106. 

Johanson, Klara, Det rika stirbhuset (1946). “‘Amerikas europeisering,” pp. 
103-12; “Utopin Brook Farm,” pp. 90-102; “En skymningsdiktare i 
Chicago” (Ben Hecht), pp. 113-21; “Riddarromantik fran Virginia” 
(Cabell), pp. 122-31. 

—, Det speglade livet: Memoarer fran bokrummet (1926). “‘Amerikansk 


poesi,” pp. 175-80; “Utopin Brook Farm,” pp. 181-92; “De tre James- 
arna,’ PR 193-205; “Henry James och romanen,” pp. 206-15. 


Lindberger, Orjan, ““Modern anglosaxisk litteraturkritik. 2. Amerikansk,”’ 
BLM, xix, 98-110 (1950). 

Léfstedt, Annie, ““Amerikanskt,” En kvinna om bécker (1932), pp. 87-117. 
(Dreiser et al.). 

———, Figurer mot mérk botten (1943). “Vredens druvor,” pp. 125-30; 
“Gentleman fran Boston” (The Late George Apley), pp. 131-35; ‘“Livet 
vinner” (Millen Brand, The Outward Room), pp. 136-41. 

Matthis, Henry Peter, “Vir amerikanska lisning,” FK, vi1, 292-99 (1942). 

Olsson, Hagar, Arbetare i i natten (1935). “Aventyr med 0’ Neill, ” DP. 99-123; 
“Morkt skratt,” pp. 143-47. 

Roos, A., “Lewis Mumford—Tidskritiker och viagvisare,” SoF, 1x, 235-40 
(1952). 

Runnkvist, Ake, “Den ensamme sparhunden. Nagra drag hos den hard- 
kokta romanen och dess hjiltar,’”” BLM, xvitt, 290-97 (1949). 

Réssel, James, “‘Amerikansk ordalek och bildhumor,” OoB, Lv, 573-80 
(1946). 

Selander, Sten, Pegaser och kipphistar (1950). “Sjalvtinkaren Thoreau,” 
pp. 49-58; “T. S. Eliot,” pp. 109-20. 

Svensk uppslagsbok. (Andra upplagan). Malmé, 1949. Artur H. King, Lars 
Erik Hedin, ‘‘Férenta Staterna. Litteratur,” vol. x, cols. 1219-27. 

Séderhjelm, Henning, Férfattareprofiler (1938). “H. L. Mencken,” pp. 7-13; 
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“Ur Theodore Dreisers liv,” pp. 14-31; “William Faulkner,” pp. 32-47. 
Tingsten, Herbert, “‘Politiska strémningar i amerikansk skénlitteratur,” 
NT, 1x, 578-87 (1933). 
Osterling, Anders, Dagens girning: Tredje samlingen: Essayer och kritiker 
1927-1931 (1931). “Sherwood Anderson,” pp. 108-18; “Edwin Arlington 
Robinson,” pp. 119-30; “Edna St. Vincent Millay,” pp. 131-30. 


APPENDIX 


For some thirty-five years the library of the Sigtuna Foundation in 
Sigtuna, Sweden, has been keeping a file of Swedish newspaper clippings, 
claimed to be the largest in Sweden. I have inspected and listed some 1087 of 
these concerning American Literature and dated between 1920 and 1952, 
mainly from the Stockholm dailies.‘ Such a sample is large enough to give 
something like a representative profile of Swedish interests and preferences 
in our literature during the period. I append a summary of the facts about 
it, based on a longer discussion included with the list. 


Total number of articles: 1087.5 


Number of authors treated in five or more clippings each: 55 


Fiction writers 36 | “Flourished” beiore 1865 
Poets 7 Before 1918 

Dramatists 5 ] Before 1941 

Others 7 After 1941 


Analysis by period and author :* 
Total 1920-32 1933-45 1946-52 

Number of articles 1087 140 468 479 
Average per year II 36 68 
Individual authors: 

Lewis 76 25 43 8 

O’Neill’ 30 8 II II 

Pearl Buck* 152 10 100 42 


* 1920 was the beginning of the Sigtuna file; since 1952 the Svensk Tidningsindex 
has made such a list as this superfluous. I have deposited with the library of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, and with the American Institute, Uppsala 
University, Uppsala, Sweden, copies of this list for those who may wish to use it. To 
it I have added a further list of books and articles not included in this bibliography. 

5 “Article” means an item of some length, typically between a column and a half- 
page spread, with some full-page ones; smaller items, of which there were many, were 
not listed. 

* The periods are divided at 1933 and 1946 because in each of these years the 
yearly total of articles takes a sharp step upward. 

7 The sample probably underrepresents the twenties and certainly underrepre- 
sents the drama. The O’Neill figures are too low. In general one needs to be cautious 
about drawing conclusions from the absence of anything on this list. 

8 My count of these articles, most of which I did not list, included some items 
shorter than those listed and counted elsewhere. Pearl Buck remains the most discussed 
author in the sample, 
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Eliot 69 II 
Faulkner 56 II 
Hemingway’® 32 II 
Upton Sinclair 64 41 
Steinbeck 40 28 
Dreiser 39 6 


Other authors: 


Sandburg 27; Mark Twain 26; Melville’® 24; Saroyan, Wilder 18; 
Marquand 16; Dickinson, Roberts 15; Warren, Wright 12; Sher- 
wood Anderson, Caldwell, Capote, Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, London, 
Henry Miller, Santayana, Irwin Shaw, Stein 11; James 10; Mc- 
Cullers, Dorothy Parker, Patchen, Poe, Pound" 9; Cooper, Ellison, 
Mailer, Arthur Miller; Whitman, Tennessee Williams 8; Maxwell 
Anderson, Bowles, Franklin, Jones, Wolfe 7; Emerson, Farrell, 
Rice, Thoreau, Edmund Wilson” 6; Algren, Stephen Crane, K. A. 
Porter 5; Cather, Fast, Masters, Stafford 4; Cabell, Cain, Long- 
fellow 3; Jeffers, Welty 2; Henry Adams, L. M. Alcott, Bierce, 
Cable, Hart Crane, Frost, Glasgow, Paul Green, J. C. Harris, Harte, 
Hawthorne, Jefferson, Lindsay, Mencken, Lynn Riggs,. Robinson, 
Stevens 1 each. 


Count by years: 


1920 7, 1921 6, 1922 13, 1923 4, 19243, 1925 8, 19260, 1927 I0, 
1928 24, 1929 12, 1930 16, 1931 II, 1932 23, 1933 37, 1934 45, 
1935 37, 1936 26, 1937 24, 1938 34, 1939 27, 194017, 1941 36, 


1942 34, 1043 63, 1944 36, 1945 42, 1946 63, 1947 62, 1948 76, 
1949 60, 1950 94, 1951 67, 1952 67. 


® Much after 1952. 

10 The only American author before 1900 to be attracting much current attention 
in Sweden. 

1 Interest is growing in Pound. Otherwise, with the exceptions of Eliot (who is 
scarcely thought of as American), Sandburg and Patchen(!), modern American poets 
are virtually absent from the sample, except as included in a number of general articles. 

12 The only critic in the sample. Others are certainly known—Alfred Kazin, for 
instance. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Concise CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited 
by George Watson. Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 272. $3.75. 


This bibliography crams into about 240 pages, exclusive of the preface and 
the index, what its editor describes as “‘a concise statement of the bibliography 
of all pe-iods of English literature from Caedmon to Dylan Thomas.” About 
four hvadred English writers from this vast sweep of time are represented. 
The entries for the periods from 600 to 1900 are, says Mr. Watson, a “rigorous 
selection” from the standard Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
and from its Supplement, published in 1957. But the Concise Cambridge 
Bibliography is more than a selective abridgment and a bringing up to date 
of the earlier volumes: its final section deals, as the earlier CBEL volumes 
did not deal, with English literature of the first half of the twentieth century. 
As the restrictions of space demand, the new bibliography lists books almost 
exclusively, together with a few critical essays, but eliminates articles in 
scholarly journals. 

Both the perils and the advantages of the scheme just described are ob- 
vious. There are omissions that almost every scholar will deplore, and there 
are some inclusions that seem unwarranted. The space allotted to major 
writers such as Shakespeare and Milton is small and disproportionate to the 
space given many minor writers. Eminent scholarly work is sometimes not 
listed; for example, that of Prof. T. W. Baldwin or that of Prof. William R. 
Parker. Sometimes more premium seems to have been put on the recency of 
scholarship than on its excellence. Also, it is surprising to find period textbook- 
anthologies, like Hebel and Hudson’s Poetry of the English Renaissance or 
Bernbaum’s Anthology of Romanticism, given space in listings whose every 
word and line are precious. That only the best textbook-anthologies are 
noticed, is hardly the point. A major disproportion is the heavy emphasis 
placed on twentieth-century literature. Almost twenty-five per cent of the 
book is devoted to literary works written since 1900 and to scholarship con- 
cerned with them, although recent writing surely does not loom to this extent 
in the panorama of English literature. 

The advantages of the editor’s plan and the merits of his execution of 
the plan are nevertheless considerable. Economical listings enable a great 
deal of information to be packed into each page, the entries for the most part 
are wisely selected, and the new volume is so reasonable in price that students 
and scholars generally can afford to add it to their private libraries. Whereas 
there are unexpected omissions in the listing of scholarly books about the 
writers and works represented, the listing of editions is remarkably complete 
and up to date. 

Although this new book in no way replaces the standard Cambridge 
bibliographies, nor is meant to do so, it will save teachers and students a good 
many trips to the reference shelves of their college or university libraries. 
The format and typography are good. So, mainly, is the index, which lists 
the names of writers and scholars, and the titles of literary works of unknown, 
uncertain, or mixed authorship. However, without scanning the index very 
closely I have observed several omissions and some typographical errors. The 
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book as it now stands is a valuable supplement to existing reference works, 
and it is to be hoped that the reception it receives will lead to revised and per- 
fected editions from time to time. 
Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


ENGLISCHE IpDIOMATIK. NACHSCHLAGEWERKE DER ENGLISCHEN UMGANGS- 
SPRACHE. ENGLISCH-DEUTSCH MIT DEUTSCH-ENGLISCHEM REGISTER. 
Herausgegeben von R. Mar-Osterford. Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag, 
1956. Pp. 171. Paper, DM 5.80. 


Dr. Mar-Osterford’s collection of British English colloquial idioms is a 
welcome addition to the reference shelf. Slight in bulk, it nevertheless offers 
a well-organized presentation of a vast number of wayward, willful, and 
often inspired phrases. The entries are grouped under alphabetically arranged 
key words, and defined in German. Where possible, the level of colloquial 
usage (“familiar,” “slang,” “vulgar’’) is indicated, and there is a German in- 
dex to aid the user. Naturally this work will be of particular service to the 
German student of English who is seeking a sympathetic guide through the 
slough of idiomatic despond; he will find, I believe, that Mar-Osterford has 
done much to assist him in learning this, “the unlearnable part” of the Eng- 
lish language. The volume, however, is not simply a “school book”; it is an 
interesting, scholarly collection which recommends itself to all specialists in 
contemporary English. The work is particularly good in its record of those 
colorful, everyday phrases which do not often find their way into print, but 
which neatly refute the tiresome cliché that the speech of the true-born 
Englishman is colorless and stodgy. 

As a general guide to colloquial idiom, however, this collection is not 
without shortcomings. The chief of these is simply that the implied scope of 
the work does not coincide with the actual facts of the compilation. The title 
of the book leads the user to expect a general, comprehensive collection of 
idioms, and that initial view is strengthened by the description of the work 
as a “Survey of English Idiomatic Usage” in the first line of the foreword 
(p. 5). Two paragraphs later, Mar-Osterford further states that, while he 
has not “covered the whole field of idiomatic expression,” he has included in 
his volume “the most important examples” of colloquial idioms. Thus, one 
expects to find here a concise general gathering which, while limited in size, 
nevertheless manages to hit the high points of its subject. Actually, however, 
Dr. Mar-Osterford has limited his pages exclusively to idioms which contain 
nouns among their components, e.g., to be on one’s last legs, to carry owls to 
Athens, to drink like a sponge. Idioms composed solely of other parts of speech 
are nowhere to be found. The range and the seriousness of the resultant omis- 
sions are clearly demonstrated by a few random examples from William Free- 
man’s A Concise Dictionary of English Idioms,’ a model of its kind: it’s all up, 
cheese it, to buckle to, to butt in, to hang out, to shell out, to shut up, to tell off. 


1 London, 1951. Those comparing Mar-Osterford and Freeman should keep in 
mind that the latter presents a balanced collection of both written and spoken idioms, 
and hence is of broader scope than the former. 
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Most of these, it will be noted, are verb-adverb/preposition combinations 
(“merged verbs”) which form what is perhaps the most significant singel 
grorp of idioms in the modern language. Can any work which excludes these 
be said to contain “the most important examples” of our idiomatic phrases? 
Just why such idioms should have been omitted is difficult to say. Dr. Mar- 
Osterford’s only suggestion that he has eliminated much idiomatic material 
possibly lies in his remark (p. 5) that “figurative phrases’”—metaphorical 
idioms—“constitute by far the overwhelming majority of the phrases in this 
book.” Such expressions (which normally include nouns) would indeed make 
up the bulk of even a well-rounded presentation of idioms; still, their numbers 
should not be allowed to obscure the significance of other, somewhat less pic- 
turesque phrasal units. Perhaps Mar-Osterford believes that verb-adverb/ 
preposition and other omitted combinations are satisfactorily covered in the 
better English and English-German dictionaries, although even these cannot 
be depended upon to record usage on its lower levels. It seems futile, however, 
to speculate on a matter which could have been clarified in a few introductory 
sentences. Whatever the compiler’s reasons may be, it must be admitted that 
the restrictions which he has placed upon his work detract from its general 
usefulness. 

(Finally, one must regret that the descriptive labels ‘‘familiar,” “slang,”’ 
ant @;ulgar” have not been discussed more fully than is possible in the 
tabie of abbreviations (p. 4), and that the term “colloquial” has not been 
defined with precision. Nothing is said, for example, of the overlapping area in 
which the spoken idiom of relatively cultivated people coincides with the 
written idiom of the informal essay, letter, and short story. Indeed, the state- 
ment (p. 5) that “there are marked differences between literary and colloquial 
English” could easily mislead those with an imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage. While this book is most noteworthy for its gathering of characteris- 
tically spoken phrases, many of its citations nevertheless lie in the no man’s 
land between speech and prose: to make a person’s mouth water, to make a 
mountain of a molehill, to have one’s heart in one’s mouth, to sink into the earth, 
to tell tales out of school, and at sea may serve as quite random and miscellane- 
ous examples. In sum, then, a more detailed introduction would have greatly 
enhanced the value of this collection, which, in spite of its limitations, makes a 
noteworthy contribution to the study of idiom. There is much “good talk” 
in these pages and it has been very usefully set forth. 

; L. A. MUINZER 
University of Illinois 


Tue OLp ENGLisH Apollonius of Tyre. Edited by Peter Goolden. (Oxford 
English Monographs.) London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 
XXXVili+75. 25s. 


The Old English fragment of the story of Apollonius of Tyre, preserved in 
MS 201 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is rightly regarded, because of 
its later literary relationships, as one of the more interesting prose works of the 
late Old English period, but until quite recently it has received scant atten- 
tion from editors. It was first put into print by Benjamin Thorpe in 1834, to- 
gether with a Modern English translation. During the seventies and eighties 
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a new edition of this version was planned by Julius Zupitza, but it never 
achieved completion. After Zupitza’s death in 1895, the materials for the 
edition were found among his papers; the text, together with a critical ap- 
paratus, was published by his pupil Arthur S. Napier (in Archiv, xcvut [1896], 
17-34), but the rest of Zupitza’s manuscript was never made public. In spite 
of its incompleteness and relative inaccessibility, Zupitza’s edition provided 
for half a century our only dependable text of the Apollonius. 

It is, under the circumstances, extremely gratifying to all students of Old 
English that within the past few years two full-length editions of the A pol- 
lonius have appeared. In 1956 Josef Raith published his Die alt- und mitteleng- 
lischen A pollonius-Bruchstiicke, with a forty-eight-page introduction to the 
Old English version and with a dependable text, but with no commentary 
and no glossary. Now we also have Peter Goolden’s edition of the Old English 
Apollonius, with a shorter introduction but with a commentary and glossary. 
Although Mr. Goolden’s edition was published two years later than Professor 
Raith’s, it is a completely independent work; it was in finished form in 1955, 
we are told, but the manuscript was destroyed by fire and had to be recon- 
stituted from an earlier draft. 

The five sections into which Mr. Goolden’s introduction is divided deal 
in order with the following subjects: (1) the history of the Apollonius story; 
(2) the Latin prose romance of Apollonius, on which the Old English version 
was based; (3) the general characteristics of the Old English version; (4) the 
language of the Old English version; (5) the Corpus manuscript and the 
genesis of the Old English text. Like most of his predecessors, Goolden be- 
lieves that the Latin romance of Apollonius was based primarily on a lost 
Greek original, but he points out features of the text which seem to derive 
from Roman and Christian culture and from Latin literature. In his discus- 
sion of the Latin Apollonius manuscripts, he accepts (as Raith also does) 
Zupitza’s conclusion (Romanische Forschungen, 111 [1887], 269-79) that the 
nearest extant source manuscript for the Old English version is MS 318 of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a manuscript of the so-called third or 
“mixed” group, So far, so good; but Goolden is on less firm ground when he 
chooses to present, as the putative direct Latin original of the Old English 
version, a “conflated” text made up of readings selected from the several 
Latin manuscripts. In such a case as this, where the translation shows fre- 
quent deviations from the most similar extant manuscript of the original, a 
conflated text of the original is a very tempting procedure; but it is also a 
dangerous one, as suggesting to the nonexpert user of the book that a solution 
to the problem of direct source has been found, whereas in fact nothing has 
been added to our store of information. Raith, on the other hand, follows the 
simpler course of presenting as his Latin version of the Apollonius story the 
text of Corpus MS 318, with variant readings from other manuscripts of the 
“mixed” group. In this respect (and in this one only) I prefer Raith’s edition 
to Goolden’s. 

Goolden’s discussion of the literary and stylistic features of the Old 
English translation and its relationship to its source (pp. xx-xxvii) seems to 
me excellently done. His analysis of the language of the Old English text (pp. 
XXVii-xxxii), though much less extensive than Raith’s, is quite adequate for 
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his purposes. A “classical Old English text of the late West Saxon period” 
(as Goolden characterizes it), the Apollonius contains relatively few excep- 
tional forms. The most striking of these, and the only ones which can con- 
fidently be called non-West Saxon, are the frequent occurrences of ¢ (rather 
than the usual West Saxon e) as the i-mutation of a before a nasal (as in 
ceampan, sende, gewemman, and the like). Goolden rightly regards these 
spellings (which are characteristic of the entire first part of the Corpus manu- 
script) as an East Saxon feature, and he goes so far as to suggest that they 
are due to “an Essex scribe who introduced dialect forms into a West Saxon 
copy.” The traditional view of the provenience of the Corpus manuscript is 
that it was a Worcester book, but this opinion is based on its contents rather 
than on linguistic criteria. ' 

In the bibliography (pp. xxxv-xxxvi) Goolden might profitably have in- 
cluded two early partial texts of the Apollonius, in Heinrich Leo’s Altsdch- 
sische und angelsichsische Sprachproben (1838), pp. 32-39, and in Benjamin 
Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica (2d ed., 1846), pp. 108-109. It would also 
have been of some interest to note the use made of normalized extracts from 
the Apollonius by Samuel Moore and T. A. Knott in their Elements of Old 
English (1919). 

The text of the Old English Apollonius presents relatively few critical 
difficulties, but such problems as there are Goolden handles with moderation 
and good sense. In particular, his reading heold for Son 34, 11 is a considerable 
improvement over the heold ford on of previous editors; and in 14, 16-17, 
where the MS reads ac eac swilce pe neod gebirad, his addition of gif after 
swilce makes sense out of a very obscure passage. In 24, 6 the reading stille 
(for the MS stilli) should have been credited to Heinrich Leo, since it appears 
in his text, though perhaps not as a conscious emendation; and in 36, 25 the 
emendation to geandweardod should have been credited to Zupitza (see 
Napier’s note, Archiv, xcvit, 32). Without the benefit of a reproduction of the 
manuscript, I can only surmise that the readings mynra 6, 8, scicilse 20, 2, and 
hie 34, 10 are misprints, and on the whole the readings of the manuscript 
seem to be presented with unusual accuracy. 

Mr. Goolden is heartily to be congratulated on this book, which should 
serve Old English scholarship for many years to come. Since Moore and 
Knott have already demonstrated the usefulness of the Apollonius for the 
elementary teaching of Old English, it is probable that this new edition of the 
entire text, with its reliable glossary, will commend itself for use in such 
classes. 


Etxuiott V. K. DosBie 
Columbia University 


CHaucer: A Critica AppreEcIATION. By Paull F. Baum. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv-+230. $6. 


This exceedingly interesting book of critical studies has arisen from Professor 
Baum’s grave premise that Chaucer has not been truly criticized at all. Called 
“incomparable,” he has been merely accorded undeviating eulogy, by our 
supplementing of what he left inadequate and our elevating of what he left 
unsubtle; what has passed for criticism is often, in fact, “the scholars collab- 
orating with the poet” (p. 45). This is good sense; and that the author has 
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written so honest a book without either quibbling like a devil’s advocate or 
bringing out the old negative objections (that Chaucer ruined our lyric, or 
was a bad influence on his progeny, or wasn’t the Father of our Prose, and 
the rest) demonstrates his mature scholarship and his sensitive reading. It is 
a book to revive old causes: thus Arnold is now defended (p. 20) for the “high 
seriousness” bit, but the deeply entrenched Kittredge and the up-to-date 
J. A. W. Bennett are alike ridiculed, the former amusingly (p. 54) and the 
latter rather rudely (p. viii), and many other scholars are made to smart for 
“the vanities of learning.” Biographical knowledge, it seems from page 40, 
vitiates criticism; but Professor Baum covers himself at once, and continues 
to argue for his excellent catalogue raisonné of Chaucer’s life. 

The grounds of the criticism are clearly stated on p. ix; but the “still 
neglected” appreciation of Chaucer’s prosody is still neglected when the book 
ends, though the rest of the programme is adhered to. And so the dismaying 
list of charges grows: Is there one character of Chaucer who has a soul and 
concern for it? Did he notice anything of the grandeur of the Alps or of con- 
temporary architecture? The Prioress’s Tale has many bad features—a stric- 
ture spoilt by Professor Baum’s flippantly calling the hero “Litel Clergeon”’ 
every time; Chaucer ceases to own “our first psychological novel”; the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale has a “false start”—a judgment which I find surprising; the 
Troilus epilogue is a failure (but partly because of the poor old argument that 
Criseyde’s infidelity is incredible). On page 98 the “critical problem” of the 
Knight’s Tale is “faced’’ by asking what its “central conception” is; but why 
must this stodgy question be asked at all?—is not this doing What the author 
has castigated, the raising of a problem where none was? On pages 1o1—102 he 
restates some of the fine qualities of this story, and surely it must stand as a 
story, not as an exposition of some central theme; in fact, he himself questions 
on page 156 whether an enquiry into the moral of a poem is a proper question 
at all, and on page 209 he has harder things to say about such methods. To 
my mind, despite the wisdom and taste of so much of the book, the destruc- 
tive criticism is greatly overweighted; it is Chaucer who is under discussion, 
not some poetaster who has cheated his way into our regard, but little enough 
is stated here of the dedicated brilliance of his achievement. Much of the book 
is not Chaucer ¢riticized, but Chaucer on a Procrustean bed; in his spare time, 
and with no English tradition that aided him, he gave our poetry a new 
metric, a new imagery, a new attitude, a new justification (one could multiply 
such words)—ig it not too much to expect even more from him? Yet we are 
asked to deplore his abstention from submarine walks with Melville and rock- 
climbing with G. M. Hopkins (pp. 17-18); he did not re-create scenic beauty 
(and he might well have replied, as the foot of p. 112 acknowledges, that this 
kind of record jis not the poet’s job); his tart words at Arcite’s death are 
“lapses into fa¢etiousness” (p. 90)—but a case could be made for their bitter 
realism, and for the ingenuousness of some of the gauche things quoted on 
pages 170-73; he “‘did not touch” Criseyde’s tragedy (p. 157), and he did not 
“sound the note of true pity” for the victims of Fortune (p. 164); his styles 
have more muddle than variety (p. 183). But when he is compared unfavour- 
ably, albeit in a small particular, with the person who strung together Floriz 
and Blauncheflur, I feel that the process has gone too far. 

In other respects, the book abounds in wisdom and warmth; Professor 
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Baum maintains that the bad features of Chaucer’s negligent facility are not 
set down “for derogation,” and in fact his final verdict even on the Troilus 
epilogue is kindly. His long chapter on the Art of Chaucer is a model of close 
reading, and the expression is happy—as in his epigram, with a hint from 
Yeats, that Chaucer’s knife was ‘“‘a pointer, not an edged tool” (p. 181). 
The quietly ruminative manner in which Chaucer’s motives are examined is 
admirable, and digressions such as the long description of the Clerk are fully 
justified by the personal and varied framework of the whole book. The Latin, 
however, is not always reliable (a further reason for translating it): on pages 
5 and 7, the same quotation gives us orgentia and orgencia; regum (p. 7) should 
certainly be regnum; Boethius’ work is not called De Consolatio (p. 41). I find 
the epithet “Pre-Raphaelite” on page 175 somewhat gratuitous; that Chaucer 
wrote with an audience in mind “like all poets” (p. 203) brings in needlessly 
a wider ground for debate; to call Troilus “always a work apart” (p. 114) is 
perhaps not entirely in line with the author’s other statements; the scribe’s 
Greenwich and Windsor footnotes to Scogan (p. 10) may possibly be just 
inspired guesses; the Parson’s “slighting reference to alliterative verse” 
(p. 27) is followed at once by one to rym, which makes it even less significant 
of Chaucer’s own opinion; surely the Host does not decry the “foul language 
of Sir Thopas” (p. 81)—this sounds like a misinterpretation of lewednesse. 
Commas are needed after swearing (p. 47, |. 3), to avoid ambiguity, and after 
latter (p. 56, 1. 13); Professor George B. Parks is given a wrong initial on p. 
23. Finally, in a book where so much of the author’s own is enjoyable and 
challenging, there is too much humility in the quoting of two utter platitudes 
(pp. 156 and 211) from Henry James. 
Basit Cottle 
University of Bristol 


ELIZABETHANS AT Home. By Lu Emily Pearson. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. viii+-630 (29 illustrations). $8.75. 


This handsome volume, beautifully illustrated, will answer most of the ques- 
tions that any inquisitive person might raise about the Elizabethan world on 
the domestic side. From birth to death, christening to burial, the way of living 
is portrayed in abundant detail, much of it drawn directly from documents 
of the times—letters, diaries, diatribes and eulogies, account books, cook 
books, and etiquette books. We are taken on tour of the great houses with 
their elaborate gardens, and given a look into humble homes furnished with 
gardens too. We learn the multiple duties of the housewife, whether she be 
high- or lowborn, and the domestic responsibilities of the householder. From 
the store of books of advice is shown what may be taken as the ideals that 
these same housewives and householders strove to attain in the management 
of their affairs and in family relations—husband to wife, parents to children, 
masters and mistresses to servants. At times the people of that restless, busy, 
questing, and changing world come to life, particularly in the accounts of 
particular families, the Cecils, Sidneys, Verneys, and many others, and as 
vividly, though perhaps less convincingly, in the instances drawn from plays. 

The author has been well aware of the problems presented by the use of 
fiction and books of advice for her purpose, an account of actuality and not of 
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ideals. To quote her: “‘Elizabethan domestic or conduct books, however, like 
all literature dealing with social etiquette, did not portray life as it actually 
was but as the authors believed it should be lived. Such material, therefore, 
measures standards rather than life. The creative literature, then as now, 
provided serious or satirical or sentimental or romantic sketches of character 
that sometimes skillfully employed details from life to give the effort some 
verisimilitude” (p. 366). She thinks, she goes on to say, that perhaps the 
marriage sermon may be best relied on for “pertinent information on domestic 
matters,” if well checked by personal letters. ““However, one must always keep 
in mind the difference between practice and moral ideas to which the preacher, 
the literary artist, and even the man in the street may give lip service only.”’ 
It goes without saying that it is far more difficult to weigh the significance of 
the expressed ideals of a period in determining the practice of that period than 
simply to summarize what seems to have been those ideals. Certainly what 
people said they believed in must be regarded as a part of the truth about an 
age. And here her suggestion of checking the moralists and artists by what 
people said in letters is, I should say, a sound test for the carry-over from 
visions and dreams of preachers and playwrights. 

What I should have liked to see is a sharper line drawn consistently be- 
tween the actual shown by concrete evidence and the ideal based on didactic 
literature. Too often I find myself having to wonder, especially in the earlier 
chapters on “Fathers and Mothers” and “Sons and Daughters,’’ what use 
the reader is supposed to make of passages from the moralists as fact or ideal, 
and what ground there is for such statements as ‘‘Middle-class women, how- 
ever, faithfully followed Bullinger’s advice’ (p. 77); ‘“The mother was re- 
sponsible for all the details connected with a girl’s training, including her 
preparation for marriage. The influence of Vives at this point of home man- 
agement can scarcely be overestimated. All Elizabethan conduct books defer 
to him.” Yes, but what is the evidence that Elizabethan mothers followed 
the advice quoted from Vives extensively in this and later chapters? I will 
not take the space to multiply examples. In fact, for anyone who is seeking in 
this book evidence of just how far advice was followed and therefore repre- 
sents practice, it is disappointing not to find specific references for many 
sweeping statements, such as, “Still the fear of most Elizabethan children for 
their parents was really reverence” (p. 232), and passages of description of 
practice which the moralists leave in question, such as those on the education 
of daughters (p. 213), marriage with or without consent (pp. 311-12), home- 
made remedies for illness (pp. 402-404) ,and treatment of servants (pp. 440-52). 
After an overly long sojourn among books of advice I came to feel that it 
would probably not be much of an exaggeration to conclude that the practice 
of an age is likely to be the opposite of the recommendations of the moralists. 

What seems to be the current fashion of stretching the term Elizabethan 
to cover pretty well half of the seventeenth century, I think needs protest 
here. Queen Elizabeth died in 1603. Queen Victoria died in 1901. Do we still 
call our age Victorian, or quote writers on our day in support of theses about 
the last half of the nineteenth century, as Jeremy Taylor is quoted along 
with Castiglione, Bullinger, and Vives? It is Chapter VI, “Founding and 
Maintaining the Home” that suffers most in my opinion from an over- 
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weighting with authorities of the seventeenth century. Roughly two-thirds of 
them wrote their books after 1600, and all but a very few after 1610. I think 
one may safely use these books of advice up to around 1610. But after that, 
the Puritan influence, for one thing, gains momentum and begins to change 
what can be called unquestionably Elizabethan into something else. 

To illustrate—Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, 1622, has already blurred 
the lines of the gentleman familiar to the sixteenth century by puritanizing 
him until it is no surprise to come upon Ellis’s Gentile Sinner, 1661. Miss 
Pearson has throughout the book indicated differences between Puritan and 
other ideals, Catholic principally, but here she leans much more heavily on 
late writers. I am not equipped to draw fine distinctions between what may 
be called Puritan in Elizabeth’s heyday and Puritan in the time of the first 
Stuarts. But I do not find convincing conclusions that are thus supported. 
There must have been a difference in degree if not in essence. Also when it 
comes to examples from life, Sir Kenelm Digby is a very good instance of the 
fact of change. He is not an Elizabethan gentleman, but so far from it that one 
familiar only with the sixteenth century is not prepared to place him in his 
times, only to show how he differs. If a critic is going to use writers and in- 
stances of later than, let us say generously, the first fifteen years of the seven- 
teenth century to support conclusions about the sixteenth century, the burden 
is upon him to justify such usage. 

Another caution that I should like to sound is to the opposite effect. By 
using the term Tudor, the age under discussion is stretched at the other end, 
quite rightly I think, to begin with the beginning of the century. Vives under 
Henry VII and More and Erasmus under Henry VIII could not be omitted in 
a survey of Elizabethan thought on conduct. But even if one begins with 
them, care is needed not to seem to imply that certain ideas on marriage, 
women, and children were originated by them, or in their time. I find what 
seems to me considerable foreshortening in just such implications if not in 
definite assertions. Take for examples: (1) “It was a time of groping for some 
means besides love for ensuring a happy marriage” (p. 247)—when was love 
the first consideration in serious advice on the making of marriages, even 
marital love, which was the only kind of love ever recommended in such 
advice? (2) “To this sixteenth century revival of feeling and argument that 
had been rife when the Church championed celibacy now came the rhetorical 
expression of those who would preserve chastity to ensure the legitimacy of 
their progeny and of those who would have wives subject to their husbands 
according to Paul’s teaching” (p. 284)—is it possible to find a time, say from 
earliest Middle Ages on, when preservation of women’s chastity to ensure 
legitimacy of offspring and subjection of wives to husbands were not the 
principal rules for women? (3) The third statement therefore sounds quaint: 
‘Because of the husband’s position of authority in the home, his power over 
his wife became a subject of much discussion during this age” (p. 375). One 
more statement suggests warning of another kind: “The direct sincerity of a 
letter written by Erasmus to a young man in praise of marriage gave Eliza- 
bethans much to quote at suitable times” (p. 292)—Erasmus evidently 
achieved his purpose, to set down a model of disputation for a student to 
follow, but since he also turned around and wrote another model, equally 
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cogent, on the other side (not furnished by the English translator), it would be 
just as well not to recommend it as an expression of personal opinion. 

The problems of composition in such a compilation as Elizabetiians at 
Home are most difficult to solve, and I do not mean to imply by the criticisms 
above that they have not on the whole been well solved here. One cannot 
forever be hedging his statements with “‘as it seems,” “may we say,” “accord- 
ing to the moralists.” But I do think that it is incautious to apply the term 
Elizabethan far beyond the lifetime of the Queen that gave her name to her 
reign—we are still too near that period for such telescoping, and incautious 
not to guard especially against such expressions as may throw the age under 
discussion out of perspective with its own past. The spotlight must fall where 
the writer has intended it to fall. What lies beyond, on this side and that, is 
bound to lie in shadow; for time is short and research is long. The point for 
the writer, as I conceive-it, is to see the shadow as shadow, and to give the 
reader clearly to understand where conjecture takes the place of hard-won 
knowledge. 

RvuTH KELso 
University of Illinois 


DER BESTRAFTE BRUDERMORD. SHAKESPEARES Hamlet AUF DER WANDER- 
BUHNE DES 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Reinhold Freudenstein. (Britannica 
et Americana: n. f., Band 3). Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co., 1958. 
Pp. 130. DM 12. 


Dr. Freudenstein proposes to consider three questions concerning Der bestrafte 
Brudermord: the character of the text with regard to the subject matter; the 
time of its origin; the author. In his first chapter, he clears the way by examin- 
ing various alleged instances of acting or uses of the play before it was printed 
in 1781. He accepts only the record for the English actors at Dresden in 1626, 
“Junius 24. Dresten. Ist eine Tragoedia von Hamlet einen printzen in 
Dennemark gespielt worden.” The survey is thorough and rigidly sound. Un- 
less further evidence is discovered, it should not need to be done again. 

Dr. Freudenstein then arrives at his thesis proper. In chronological order, 
he tabulates the opinions of thirty-four “principal” critics, nineteen of whom 
have regarded the Ur-Hamlet alone as the source of D. b. B., while seven others 
vote for both Ur-Hamlet and Shakspere, one for Shakspere alone, four for 
Q, alone, three for both Q; and Qs, with whom Dr. Freudenstein takes his 
stand. While he has but three comrades, he names them as Dyce, Creizenach, 
and Chambers. To substantiate that ‘The influence of both English quartos 
of the Hamlet tragedy on Der bestrafte Brudermord can be demonstrated by 
an examination of the text,” he devotes the next section of his thesis to a 
minute examination of the parallels. The collection is thorough and generally 
sound, but can prove, of course, no more than previous collections and for 
the same reasons. We lack the corpus delicti; we do not have the Ur-Hamlet, 
except insofar as it may be represented by D. 6b. B., and Shakspere’s Hamlet. 
We do not know directly, therefore, how much of it is represented in Q;. And 
we are beginning to find that the version represented by Q, was not so dif- 
ferent as earlier critics had supposed from the version found in Q: and F,. 
The real or supposed parallels with Q. may merely mean that these have been 
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imperfectly represented in Q;. And to shut out the possibility of oral tradition 
through the English actors for either Ur-Hamilet or for Shakspere’s versions, 
confining ourselves to print, is to beg the question. 

The parallels alleged between D. b. B. and Q, are very few, being, for the 
text, one in each act except the fourth, where there are two; six in all. Most of 
them are reasonably certain. But a striking fact is that in no one of these 
cases does D. b. B vary with Q: against Q,;; there is simply nothing correspond- 
ing in Q,. Are we to visualize an adapter as carefully collating Q. with Q; for 
extra plums—which prove to be very few and seldom are plums—and insert- 
ing them in all instances except one, Ophelia’s coach, in exactly the corre- 
sponding spot in the work he had already done? Never once in these instances 
does D. b. B. vary with Q» against Q;. It merely uses a very occasional bit 
which is in Q; but not in Qi, and uses it always in exactly the same connec- 
tion. Since it is now accepted that Q; is a “bad” quarto, seriously imperfect 
in detail, the reason for this phenomenon is obvious. D. b. B. is agreeing with 
some version in which these items appearing in Q: had been present, as well 
as the much more numerous parallels from Q,. It follows that D. 6. B. used 
neither Q, nor Q:. The connection lies in manuscript or oral tradition behind 
them both. 

This same failure to take into account the nature of both Q, and D. b. B. 
has vitiated most of the comparison of details made in the past. Since D. b. B. 
can be but athastly representative of any English version, and since Q, is not 
too much better, there is simply little common ground on which to stand so 
far as textual details are concerned. Probably M. B. Evans has been the 
soundest of all in using only actual existences in both for comparison. 

Assuming that D. b. B. is based upon both Q, and Q:, Dr. Freudenstein 
examines it against the background of the Wanderbiihnendramen, putting it 
systematically through Flemming’s ten categories of characteristics for the 
type, to decide that the unknown author and the work belonged to “der Welt 
der Wanderbiihne”’ of the seventeenth century. Because of his assumptions, 
necessarily he finds no connections between D. 6. B. and the Ur-Hamlet. 

This is a thorough collection of the materials pertinent to the problem, 
clearly presented, with clarifying summaries and tabulations. If one wishes a 
bibliography and summary of what has been done on this particular problem, 
this is unquestionably the place to begin. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


Die AKTLOSE DRAMATURGIE WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES. EINE UNTERSUCHUNG 
UBER DAS PROBLEM DER AKTEINTEILUNG UND ANGEBLICHEN AKTSTRUK- 
TUR DER SHAKESPEARESCHEN DRAMEN. Von Georg Heuser. Marburg: 
Eric Mauersberger, 1956. Pp. x+430. 


This thesis is concerned with “the act-division and the alleged act-structure of 
the Shakespearean drama.” It proposes first to review previous discussions 
of the question, second to consider whether the act and scene divisions in the 
First Folio were made by Shakspere, third to examine the plays themselves 
to see if they show act-structure. The introduction works up to three cate- 
gorical statements of position. 

(1) The term “act” in the sense of “plot unit” and independent of its 
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technical stage meaning must not be misused; the essence of the drama 
should not be misrepresented, nor the categories Play and Book be inter- 
changed with each other. 

(2) The misuse of the word “act” in the sense of “plot unit,’”’ and every 
act-division which takes no cognizance of the scenic structure of the drama in 
question lie at the bottom of an act conception which is abstracted from the 
dramatic, stage-technical reality. 

(3) Though Samuel Johnson had the theater of the eighteenth century 
in view, in which “change of place” meant something else than on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, yet his is the correct definition of an act: “An Act is so much of 
drama as passes without intervention of time, or change of place. A pause 
makes a new act.” 

Johnson’s definition of act (which itself has a long history), as interpreted, 
is thus the dogmatic fundamental on which all the positions rest. Now John- 
son’s definition, as quoted, was made with relation to what his contemporaries 
called the “French” and Sir Walter Greg calls the “foreign” system of act 
and scene division. When three years later Capell examined the actual prac- 
tice in Shakspere’s plays, he stated the rule for scene-divisions almost literally 
in the same words as Johnson’s definition for act-divisions. So far as clear- 
stage is concerned, there is no essential difference in most Elizabethan dramas 
as written and printed between an act-division and a scene-division. Steevens 
accepted Capell’s definition in his edition of Johnson’s Shakspere in 1773, as 
in effect scholars through Sir Walter Greg have done for Elizabethan drama 
generally. Steevens saw and emphasized that by their very nature as struc- 
tural units the act and scene divisions of the First Folio could not have been 
mere interpolations by the actors as Pope had opined, and Sir Walter Greg 
makes essentially the same point for at least all scene-units in Elizabethan 
plays. This basic fact, of course, has nothing to do with whether scenes were 
in any way marked by the dramatists, or if so how, as by scene-heading, lines, 
spaces, or other devices. 

Actually, “‘clear-stage,”” with or without further “pause” of whatever 
length to mark it, demarcates both scene and act-division in Elizabethan 
drama, but it does not of itself distinguish scene from act. The question thus 
reduces itself historically to whether and to what extent scene pauses, in- 
cluding those at the end of acts—for there were certainly things called acts— 
were observed upon the Elizabethan stage. Incidentally, I have here been cast 
in the wrong role; “Der grosse Angriff: T. W. Baldwin.” I have had nothing 
whatever to say about whether and how acts and scenes were observed upon 
the Elizabethan stage, and, so far as I am yet aware, whatI have written 
hitherto has no real bearing upon that question. 

The “history” of the question, as in the case above of Johnson, Capell, 
Steevens, Malone, etc., frequently does not know the pertinent facts or does 
not recognize the points at issue, and in some way is always made to bolster 
“aktlose Dramaturgie.”” The second objective, the examination of the act 
and scene divisions in the First Folio, is innocent of the fundamental position 
of Capell, Steevens, Malone, etc., and does nothing to alter that position. The 
third part examines the plays themselves from various points of view, all 
supposedly “scientific,” and occupies upward of three-fourths of the thesis. 

Symptomatic of the whole is the ill luck of Terence himself. He is found 


, 
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to have four scene-groupings (scenische Gliedern) in Andria, four in Self- 
Tormentor, eight in Eunuchus, seven in Phormio, six in Hecyra, eight in 
Adelphoe. It would appear from these statistics that Terence himself did not 
manage to have five acts only, but sometimes more, sometimes less; that is, 
if we are still permitted to call these acts, a point upon which I am not clear, 
though the groupings themselves are said to consist of scene-strophes (metic- 
ulously defined and refined past my understanding), not scenes. 

Early critics of Terence had been aware of these irregular breaks in liai- 
son. Iodocus Badius Ascensius was particularly exercised over the fact that 
there were not five neatly clear-cut groupings by liaison in each play, since 
that should follow from the “rule” he accepted. He devised various sub- 
terfuges to make the plays conform, and he and his successors eventually 
cowed the French dramatists into observing the “rule.” But the English 
dramatists were, to the best of my knowledge, never fully subdued, and very 
few indeed before the Restoration even attempted to use the “foreign” or 
“French” act, with all scenes of the act in liaison. Having, through Johnson, 
accepted the French act as the only possible one, naturally the thesis finds 
that no one in England wrote properly in acts before Dryden; not even Ben 
Jonson, who tried hard indeed, but hardly succeeded. Let Terence console 
him! If one accepts the definition of act promulgated ‘by this thesis in the 
name of Dr. Johnson as the only possible one, then certainly Shakspere was 
guilty of an “aktlose Dramaturgie,” along with about everybody else till well 
after his day. But on this definition of “‘aktlose Dramaturgie,” shouldn’t we 
have complete liaison from beginning to end? 

For liaison (determined by a “‘new, modified Formula,” improved over 
all previous editors), Shakspere, of course, was far more reckless than Terence 
(who presumably also has had the benefit of the improved formula), varying 
his scene-groupings from seven to forty-two—the average for Terence being 
six, for Shakspere twenty—more than three to one! Had the corresponding 
figures been given for those contemporaries of Shakspere who wrote for the 
public stage, most of them would also be found seriously wanting, and there 
would be little difference in this respect between their plays which were pub- 
lished with the acts marked and those which were published without. They 
were equally misguided with Shakspere and Terence on this point. And for 
Shakspere, wouldn’t we be substituting an average of twenty breaks per play 
instead of five? The simple fact is, of course, that the thesis promulgates 
dogmatically a definition of act which was not historically the accepted one 
for Elizabethan England, and even so the “thesizer” seldom sees the real con- 
sequences of that definition. 

The failure to put Shakspere into his contemporary background, or into 
any actual background, is a marked characteristic of this thesis throughout. 
Dogmatically, Dr. Johnson’s definition of act, interpreted, is promulgated 
as the only correct one, and even Terence is forced to exhibit his erroneous 
practice. Historically, Johnson’s definition of act was certainly erroneous for 
nearly all English drama up to the Restoration, as well as for a great deal of it 
afterward. In fact, Johnson excogitated his “natural and proper” definition 
originally to correct the erroneous practice of even the stage of his own day. 
Even if one should agree that Johnson is theoretically—and aesthetically— 
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right, nevertheless he was historically in error. And the fundamental question 
here is initially purely historical. But even after we have established histori- 
cally what Shakspere did, there will still be the question of should we. 

The blunt fact of the business is that we have here a huge compilation to 
the thesis of “aktlose Dramaturgie.” Perhaps some of the compilation is 
germane to the question of whether Shakspere’s dramaturgy was actless, 
?and if so, sceneless?; but I cannot vouch that such is the case. 


T. W. BaLpwIn 
University of Illinois 


STAND UND AUFGABEN DER DEUTSCHEN SHAKESPEARE-FORSCHUNG (1952-57). 
Von Horst Oppel. (Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissen- 
schaft und Geistesgeschichte, Bd. 32 [pp. 113-71]. Sonderdruck.) Stutt- 
gart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. 


This is a typical survey, so beloved of German scholars. As usual with such, 
it is quite valuable as bibliography, and shows that in the period covered, 
1952-57, Shakspere was again attracting a considerable amount of attention 
in Germany. The survey has, of course, its various headings: I. Bibliographie, 
Forschungsbericht, Methodenlehre; II. Biographie und Gesamtdarstellung, 
etc., through thirteen classifications. Such work is necessarily more valuable 
for its assembled materials than for its conclusions. Whether one would or 
would not evaluate the separate items as does the compiler, still the items are 
here collected with usually sufficient indication of their content. The survey 
will be highly useful to anyone in need of such a tool. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


Die GEISTERSZENE IN DER TRAGODIE VOR SHAKESPEARE. By Gisela Dahin- 
ten. (Palaestra, Bd. 225). Géttingen: Vanhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 
193. DM 16.80. 


This Géttingen dissertation, inspired and directed, significantly, by Prof. 
E. H. T. Sehrt, contains a thorough examination of ghost-scenes in serious 
English and Latin Elizabethan dramas other than those of Shakespeare and 
traces their genesis. The genuine Senecan ghost, a superhuman spirit, we 
learn, returns from the underworld to reveal to the audience certain past and 
future events. But a far more earthly figure at the sixteenth century’s end 
appears to human beings and incites them to revenge for wrongs done to him 
in the flesh. In accounting for these changes the author has supplemented a 
wide knowledge of the field evidently gained in Germany with further re- 
search at Stratford and in the British Museum, Bodleian, and Cambridge 
University libraries. In these libraries are unpublished manuscripts of five 
Latin university dramas, difficult to decipher as shown in a reproduced page 
of Fatum Vortigerni. Dr. Dahinten’s careful analysis of each of these little 
known texts forms an important link in her chain of evidence. 

The story of the influence of Seneca on English tragedy naturally begins 
with English translations, from 1558 on, of separate Senecan plays and New- 
ton’s collection of Tenne Tragedies in 1581. Ghosts are found in three of these 
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ten tragedies: Thyestes, Agamemnon, and Octavia. Another ghost scene is 
added by Jasper Newton to his translation of Seneca’s Troas. To appraise 
correctly the function of the original Senecan ghost is fundamental to this 
study. Dr. Dahinten points out that the ghost scenes of Seneca are essentially 
prologues that use the first minutes of the drama to bring to the audience a 
right understanding of past, present, and future action. These scenes are 
isolated from the rest of the play, and the ghosts themselves, never in stage 
contact with human beings, are mere shadows, not real figures in the plot. 
Even the verbal style of their speeches differs from that common to other 
scenes. 

A distinct change begins with the English versions by Newton, Hey- 
wood, and Studley of these very plays. For example, as already indicated, 
Newton in translating Troas adds before the second act a scene in which 
“the Spright of Achilles” demands the sacrifice of Polixena to avenge his 
murder. The form and language of this scene are in harmony with Seneca, but 
the ghost is not ethereal in his retention of human passions nor in his personal 
influence over what is to happen on the stage. 

Similar development is seen in other translated plays. The translators 
create closer ties between speeches of the ghosts and the human action that 
follows in Agamemnon and Thyestes. In consonance with contemporary non- 
dramatic literature, the authors lay stress on desire for revenge and on moral 
teaching. Verbal changes heighten this emphasis. At the same time come 
modifications based on the Christian tradition rather than the classic. Com- 
mon belief of the day transposed shades from the underworld into devils in 
disguise. Citations of numerous lines from the several plays exemplify such 
changes. Parallel passages from a number of Elizabethan tragedies prove that 
ghosts in them, like those of Seneca, introduce themselves, explain past and 
present action, introduce dramatis personae, curse the earth, to which they 
have been forced to return, and in describing the horrible underworld refer 
specifically to the torture there of Tantalus, Sisiphus, Ixion, and Titius. 

Yet original plays, both English and Latin, develop through the years 
an English tradition that departs more and more from the conception of the 
ghost held by Seneca. When in Goldingham’s Herodes the ghost of Mariemma 
in the opening scene speaks to the audence of the punishment to fall on Herod 
and Antipater for their crimes, the spirit is an allegorical type, an abstraction. 
This indicates, contrary to Seneca, a kinship with the contemporary morality 
plays, an emphasis on the spiritual, not the factual content of the story to be 
presented. So in Alabaster’s Roxana, the ghost of Moleon rejoices in the fear- 
ful murder of his own daughter and her children because he, too, is a mere 
allegorical figure. This play shows further variation from Seneca in the use of 
comic dialogue between Mors and Suspicio and still heavier stress on the 
moral element. The ghost of Selim in Solymannus, however, is not an ab- 
straction, but a “presenter,” speaking for the dramutist. He also meets on 
a human plane actual persons in the plot. The ghost of Gorlois in The Mis- 
fortunes of Arthur has a personal interest in seeking revenge for wrongs done 
to him before the action of the play begins. 

With Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, ridiculed in its own day and later, we see 
a wide extension of artistry in the handling of ghosts. Andrea’s spirit con- 
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verses with Revenge many times concerning the action before his desire is 
fulfilled. Thus suspense rises, contrary to Seneca’s habit, and is increased 
when the spirit sees the murder of Horatio and the torture of Jeronimo. In the 
general slaughter of the final scene all thirst is satisfied. On the other hand, 
the ghosts of Edward III and his son, the Black Prince, introduced into 
Woodstock just before the murder of the titular hero, are there purely for 
dramatic effect. 

Space demands less detailed attention to six plays: Locrine and Caesar’s 
Revenge, where ghosts appear both in isolated scenes and amid the action; 
Caracalla and Fatum Vortigerni, in which they participate in the plot; and 
Perfidus Hetruscus and Second Part of Edward IV, where the participation is 
even more active or “melodramatic.” With these dramas we have reached the 
nineties, the period of Shakespeare, and are ready to account for four of his 
tragedies, in all of which the spirit is visible to mortal eyes, creating con- 
sternation on his appearance. Analysis of these scenes lies outside Dr. Dahin- 
ten’s chosen province, but may be found in an article, “Shakespeare An- 
nounces a Ghost,” which T. Walter Herbert contributed to the first volume 
of The Skakespeare Quarterly. 

The value to students of this extremely careful account of varying ghost 
scenes from translated Seneca up to Shakespeare will probably spring from 
two sources: the meticulous study of the ghosts’ speeches , th their implica- 
tions, and the attention given to Latin university dramas in relation to con- 
temporary plays on the common stage. In re-examining this material the 
author shows familiarity with the fundamental work of earlier scholars, such 
as Boas, Cunliffe, Whitmore, Churchill and Keller, and with living mature 
European and American writers, as well; for instance, Bowers, Baldwin, 
Clemen, Dover Wilson, and Madeleine Doran. While all these and numerous 
others receive full credit in abundant footnotes, their judgment is subjected 
to frequent challenge on minor points, such as a liberal meaning for the con- 
junctive “how.’”’ Here and there I caught a very few typographical slips, 
chiefly in the spelling of English names, yet in a casual checking of references 
cited, I have yet to note a misplaced numeral. A more serious mistake is 
made in the Bibliography, where the 1807 edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles 
is indicated as a reprint of the original 1577 text in place of the revised 1587 
version. 

The entire monograph is marked by logical reasoning, frequent sum- 
maries as conclusions are reached, and the thoroughness characteristic of the 
best Teutonic scholarship. Thus the volume is quite worthy of its place as 
No. 225 in a time-honored series of learned publications. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
Austin, Texas 


THE STRUCTURE OF Julius Caesar. By Adrian Bonjour. Liverpool: Liverpool 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xi+81. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this monograph, to which Kenneth Muir contributes a brief 
introduction, is professor of English in the University of Neuchatel, and has 
previously published studies of earlier English literature. He argues that 
Julius Caesar possesses an antithetical structure, presenting first a political 
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murder and then its posthumous revenge. The assassination of Caesar, hero 
of the first part, has its antithesis in the suicide of its second hero, Brutus, who 
recognizes before his end that he is about to make expiation for his crime. 
One proof that Shakespeare so interpreted his plot is his deliberate departure 
from Plutarch’s account in having, not a nameless apparition, but the ghost 
of Caesar visit Brutus the night before his death. The superstition, suicide, 
and sleep motives, repeated together with the fall image, balance one part of 
the double plot against the other and add unity to the whole. 

Bonjour differs from Dover Wilson and other recent critics of the play 
in emphasizing the human factor along with the political in Caesar’s death. 
He strongly blames Brutus for killing the man he loved, not because of what he 
had done, but for what he might do. Acknowledging physical weakness in 
Caesar, he stresses his spiritual strength while denying the charge of oversu- 
perstition. A human grief appears in Mark Antony’s sincere reference to the 
“butchery.” The second reception by Brutus of word that Portia is dead 
exemplifies Roman stoicism and is not a textual error. 

The little volume has attractive format and is well documented, espe- 
cially in recent American criticism. A slight error occurs on pages 58 and 59, 
and is repeated on pages 75 and 81, in substitution of the name, “H. T. Wal- 
ter” for “T. Walter Herbert,” as author of an article in the Shakespeare 
Quarterly, entitled “Shakespeare Announces a Ghost.’ On consideration as 
a whole, the study is intelligent and suggestive. Solutions set forth for 
many problems of the play are provocative, if not final. 


RoBert ADGER Law 
Austin, Texas 


SHAKESPEARE’S Festive Comepy: A Stupy oF Dramatic Form AND Its 
RELATION TO SocraL Custom. By C. L. Barber. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. Pp. x +266. $s. 


This study of Shakespeare’s comedies is in line with F. M. Cornford’s The 
Origins of Attic Comedy; Professor Barber investigates the development of 
comic drama from English folk festivals, May games and pageants, and by 
the way is able to notice Sigmund Freud’s analysis of the satisfaction given 
by wit and Sir James Frazer’s description of the enjoyment of ten days of 
misrule in a temple in Tibet. His study is timely, for it is built on the re- 
searches of Enid Welsford, C. R. Baskervill, O. J. Campbell, and Alice 
Venesky, and it elaborates and extends the ideas of Janet Spens, W. Empson, 
and Northrop Frye. 

Four introductory chapters deal with Saturnalia and holiday customs 
and with Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will and Testament; then, after some eighty 
pages, follows the main part of the book, 175 pages of commentary on Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Henry 
IV, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. In considering these plays Professor 
Barber uses very ample quotation and follows or precedes it with leisured 
and reiterative comment; so he cumments on some characters in Love’s 
Labour's Lost: 


In repartee, each keeps jumping the other’s words to take them away and make them 
his own, finding a meaning in them which was not intended. 
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Then, after further preparation, he quotes twenty lines of dialogue (IV.i.112- 
31), and then part of his further comment is the explanation: 


The point they make is that to use one another’s words in banter is like making love; 
each makes meaning out of what the other provides physically. They notice in medias 
res |sic] that there is the same sort of sequence of taking advantage and acquiescing: 
the process of taking liberties with each other’s words goes with a kind of verbal hiding 
and showing. 


Clearly Professor Barber has tried to make his book acceptable to the student 
readers who are ‘only looking for commentary on one of the comedies’ as well 
as to those who wish to consider the relation of dramatic form to ‘social 
custom.’ This double attempt is laudable, for there is still no book on Shake- 
speare’s comedies which can be recommended to all comers. But I would 
judge that it has failed: the commentary is too leisured and there are too 
many special terms—as ‘ritual,’ ‘clarification,’ ‘dynamic relation.’ Moreover, 
Professor Barber’s manner of writing is seldom memorable, moving toward 
amplification rather than simplicity, or weight, or economy, or grace. As an 
example of his terminology and his amplifying style, I would quote a passage 
which expresses a most useful concept: 


At the heart of the plays there is, I think, a fascination with the individualistic use or 
abuse of ritual—with magic. There is an intoxication with the possibility of an om- 
nipotence of mind by which words might become things, by which a man might “‘gain 
a deity,” might achieve, by making his own ritual, an unlimited power to incarnate 
meaning. 


Even if I am right in thinking that this book fails in its wider aim, it re- 
mains a welcome addition to the specialized studies of the comedies. Profes- 
sor Barber’s discussion of Summer’s Last Will and Testament gives a fuller 
view of the opportunities an Elizabethan draniatist had for writing drama as 
‘entertainment’ or ‘revel’: this may well modify some fashionable notions of 
the predominance of narrative interest in Shakespeare’s comedies. In his 
treatment of individual plays there is, of course, much that has been said 
before—this is in keeping with his double aim—but there are also clear gains 
of perception; such is his comparison of Oberon to the May King and Titania 
to the Summer Lady which nicely illuminates the interactions of narratives, 
themes, characters, and moods of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. In this part 
of the book a distinction is developed between ‘satire’ and ‘Saturnalia’ (p. 
205), and between ‘criticism’ and ‘exorcism’ (p. 232); one section is headed 
‘Getting Rid of Bad Luck by Comedy.’ This is a fruitful idea and may well 
prove to be a step closer to a definition of the cumulative effect of Shake- 
spearean comedy. But there are some difficulties which need to be more 
closely considered: the terms which hold for Summer’s Last Will do not seem 
so useful for the ‘May Game of Martin Marprelate’ or for the Lincolnshire 
revels of Talboys Dymoke. Saturnalia could be intended as satire, and a revel 
accepted as criticism; while the distinction is interesting it is not always clear. 

There are signs that Professor Barber is sometimes the victim of his own 
approach. His study of revels has led him, in one context, to call Shylock a 
‘comic butt,’ an epithet which is not in keeping with his treatment of this 
character elsewhere. Or, again, Twelfth Night is called, in one place, ‘free and 
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easy,’ but elsewhere the ‘shadows’ of the play are given the customary atten- 
tion. In equating Theseus with the lord whose marriage A Midsummer Night’s 
Bream was written to celebrate, Professor Barber too easily finds what he is 
looking for, not pausing to consider the results of this identification—that if 
the real-life bridegroom were not middle-aged, if rumours of irregular liaisons 
had not been told about him, if he had not tried to kill, or at least discoun- 
tenance, his bride before wishing to marry her, then the identification could 
hardly be appropriate, and if appropriate could hardly be happy. 

In dealing with Henry IV, Professor Barber gives proper attention to the 
distance between the play and a revel. He says boldly: 


To put Carnival on trial, run him out of town, and burn or bury him is in folk custom 
a way of limiting, by ritual, the attitudes and impulses set loose by ritual. . . . This 
sort of reckoning is what Part Two brings to Falstaff. 


But of course the tone of the play is different and Falstaff is not rejected by 
the ‘folk’ but by the Prince, and there are no ‘gay hoots and jeers’ such as 
may ‘serve to swing the mind round to a new vantage.’ Professor Barber notes 
these differences, and while we may not, with him, fault Shakespeare for his 
handling of the last scenes, our appreciation of the issues involved in them 
will be increased by considering them in this way. 

This is, I think, an unbalanced book because it does not achieve all its 
intentions, and because Professor Barber is sometimes too concerned with 
similarities to revels to notice the differences so precisely. But: no critic of 
Shakespeare’s comedies could read it without profit, or without hoping that 
it will be followed by a study of the later comedies (Colin Still’s books on 
The Tempest are both narrow and biased); and, perhaps, by a wider survey 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean comedies (The Knight of the Burning Pestle is 
as important in its period as Nashe’s revels). 

Joun RussELL BROWN 
The University of Birmingham 


THe SONNETS OF WILLIAM ALABASTER. Edited by G. M. Story and Helen 
Gardner. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. liv+65. 18s. 


William Alabaster is a small but interesting poet, with occasional flashes of 
something better. The opportunity, here offered for the first time, to study 
his complete English verse is most welcome and Miss Gardner and Mr. Story 
deserve our thanks for the thought and time which have gone into this editio 
princeps. 

The General Introduction, by Mr. Story, gives a concise account of 
Alabaster’s rather checkered career, his various religious and geographical 
shifts, and his quiet old age. His quality as a poet, admittedly minor, is 
frankly discussed and his position as a forerunner of Donne and George 
Herbert (Herbert particularly) is suggested. Perhaps the link with Herbert 
might have been pressed further. 

In presenting their text, a matter of joint responsibility, the editors were 
faced with the difficult problem of three principal MSS, none of which was 
either holograph or complete. One MS, MS B (Bodleian Library), seems to 
offer the best text, and it has been used wherever possible as copy-text (pp. 
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li-lii). Even so, the editors have been forced to emend it frequently from the 
other MSS. The resulting text is an extremely eclectic one, and individual 
taste might quarrel on occasion with the editors’ choice of readings. Faced 
with these and other problems the editors decided to present a modernized 
text, contrary to the usual practice now observed in editing sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century authors. Although I am somewhat uneasily convinced 
by the arguments advanced against an old-spelling text, I can agree that cer- 
tain difficulties were solved by modernizing. It seems to me, however, that the 
process has been carried too far. Why ignore the useful distinction between 
‘-’d’ and ‘-ed’ fairly consistently observed by Elizabethan writers? And why 
refuse to mark other elisions? As a result the text is awkward to read and in 
certain cases seems to do Alabaster (never too sure of himself anyway) some 
metrical injustice. In the discussion of the textual apparatus, I am troubled 
by the statement: “The apparatus is selective. To have attempted a complete 
record of variants would have overburdened it intolerably, and have made of it 
a monument to the frailty of scribes without adding appreciably to its 
value; ...” (p. liv). What exactly does this mean? Surely it would not have 
‘overburdened’ the apparatus ‘intolerably’ to have recorded ail substantive, 
and occasionally some semi-substantive, variants. In effect, this is, I believe, 
what for the most part the editors do, so that their general statement does 
them some injustice by its loose use of ‘variants.’ 

A reading of Alabaster’s seventy-nine sonnets raises a number of ques- 
tions, mostly of a textual nature. Perhaps some of the suggested answers may 
be of value in the event of a second edition. 

Sonnet 1: The commentary on this sonnet quotes Matthew 26:30 in the 
King James version, a source, checked with the Vulgate, which Miss Gardner 
adopts for biblical quotations, except the Psalms. Since at the time Alabaster 
wrote these sonnets (ca. 1597-98) the King James version could not have been 
known to him, it would seem more logical to quote an earlier English version 
or the Vulgate. The Vulgate is here most to the point: “Et hymno dicto, 
exierunt in montem Oliuete” (as Douai translates it, 1589 ed.: “And an 
hymne being saide, they went forth vnto Mount-Oliuet.’’). Neither the Bish- 
ops nor the Geneva versions uses the word ‘hymne’ (cf. Alabaster, ll. 4, 12) 
and both speak of the ‘Mount of Oliues’ not ‘Mount-Oliuet’ (cf. Alabaster, 
Sonnets 5, |. 4, and 6, 1. 1). Alabaster’s interest in the Douai version of the 
New Testament is remarked on in the General Introduction (p. xiii). 

Sonnet 3, |. 4: The editors print ‘Absolom’ though the name rhymes with 
‘gone’ and ‘passion.’ The spelling is surely unusual even for a modern form. 
The Elizabethans used two forms: ‘Absalom’ (Geneva, Bishops, King James) ; . 
and ‘Absalon’ (e.g., Peele’s David and Bethsabe). Obviously, Alabaster in- 
tended to use the form ‘Absalon’. 

Sonnet 11, l. 4: The editors emend the single MS source (MS J [St. 
John’s College, Cambridge]) to read: ‘And paid their service not to Christ but 
sin.’ MS J reads ‘but to sin.’ Unquestionably the change improves the run of 
the line, but the original is not below Alabaster’s worse moments and changes 
of this kind are always dangerous. 

Sonnets 13,1. 9; 14,1. 6: The word ‘characters’ in these lines bothers Miss 
Gardner and with good reason. Both sonnets depend upon MS J only (the 
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scribe of which is given to misreadings, p. lii) and I suggest that the scribe has 
miscopied ‘cataracts’ as ‘characters.’ NED gives ‘the flood-gates of heaven’ 
as a contemporary meaning of ‘cataracts’ and refers to Genesis 7:11, which 
in the Vulgate reads: “et cataractae coeli apertae sunt.” Considered figura- 
tively ‘cataracts’ fits the context in both sonnets. George Daniel speaks of the 
“The Cataracts of Heaven, theire Doores set ope’ in his Scattered Fancies, 
Ode X. 

Sonnet 17,1. 12: Why print ‘thought’s recall’ instead of ‘thoughts’ recall’ 
(cf. Sonnet 15, l. 13 ‘thoughts’ retire’ and Sonnet 73, |. 6 ‘thoughts’ unrest’)? 

Sonnet 22, |. 14: The emendation to ‘Than that that Christ’ for the MS 
‘Then that Christ’ seems quite unnecessary and not an improvement. 

Sonnet 29, |. 3: The emendation of ‘lye’ to ‘lies’ seems at first sight neces- 
sary, but it introduces a false rhyme (not a characteristic of Alabaster; see 
note, above, on Sonnet 1 and, below, on Sonnet 67). I believe the original 
should stand, taking ‘lye’ in the transitive sense of ‘lay’ (see NED). 

Sonnet 31,1. 14: The emendation ‘heart’s blood’ for the MS ‘hart blood’ 
is surely wrong. ‘Heart blood’ is the common Elizabethan form (see Shake- 
speare, I, IJ, III Henry VI and Richard II). 

Sonnets 33, |. 9; 35, 1. 6: Miss Gardner finds the word ‘tier’ difficult to 
explain. The MS spelling is not recorded, but it seems likely that we should 
read ‘tire’ (the rhyme-word is ‘fire’ in both cases), meaning ‘a wreath’ of 
leaves (‘leaved tire’ |. 9) or ‘domeshaped diadem’ (‘crystal tire’ 1. 6). See NED 
under ‘tire’ and ‘tiar.’ 

Sonnet 35, |. 11: The emendation of ‘Seraphin’ to ‘saphirine’ on the 
authority of Ezekiel 10:1 is brilliant and deserves to be right. In fairness, 
however, to the MS reading Isaiah 6: 1-2 might be noticed, also Alabaster’s 
own phrase ‘throne seraphical’ (Sonnet 64, 1. 8). 

Sonnet 44, |. 3: The emendation ‘straining’ for ‘straightning’ (MS B) or 
‘stratinge’ (MS J) seems unfortunate. Miss Gardner says that “the readings of 
B and J both point to ‘straightening’; but ‘straining’, or aspiring upwards, 
gives better sense.” This, I believe, misinterprets the MSS, which to me 
rather suggest ‘straitening’ (MS B) or ‘straiting’ (MS J), the last a recognized 
form from the verb ‘strait.’ If we read either ‘straitening’ or ‘straiting’ the 
line will mean ‘not raised up on a pillar’s limiting or confining point’ (i.e. 
pillars can only raise things up as high as the top of the pillar allows them); 
thus a contrast is made with the ‘unvaulted space’ and ‘unbounded floor’ of 
this particular temple. In any case, the editors’ text should read ‘pillar’s’ 
not ‘pillars’. 

Sonnet 53, l. 11: The emendation ‘takes’ for the MSS ‘take’ is unneces- 
sary. Understand ‘Each take his tune’ as ‘Let each one take his tune’ (cf. 
the construction in 1. 13). In lines 10-12 is the pointing (editorial?) not mis- 
taken? Should we not place a semicolon at the end of line 10 and a comma at 
the end of 12? 

Sonnet 59, l. 14: The emendation ‘shouldn’t ’for ‘should not’ (MS B) 
seems to me very bad, particularly as the line, metrically, needs no emenda- 
tion. Alabaster, moreover, does not employ shortened forms elsewhere, nor, 


so far as I know, is the form ‘shouldn’t’ vouched for in any contemporary 
writer. 
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Sonnet 67, |. 13: The emendation ‘ours’ for ‘our’ is unnecessary and vio- 
lates the rhyme with ‘power’. ‘Our’ for ‘ours’, particularly at the end of a line, 
is not uncommon Elizabethan usage (cf. J Henry IV, IV. iii.27 and V.iii.157 
in First Quarto). The same form occurs in Sonnet 78, l. 3, where it is left un- 
changed. , 

Sonnets 78, 79: Miss Gardner indicates that only a single copy of John 
Boys’ An Exposition of the Festivall Epistles and Gospels (1613) is known to 
her, that in the Library of Lambeth Palace. I note four more copies listed in 
Bishop’s Checklist. The following differences with the text as here printed 
appear in the University of Illinois copy: Sonnet 78, l. 1, name.] name, I. 9, 
four] foure Sonnet 79, l. 8, than] then Sonnet 19 also appears in Boys; I 
note two readings not recorded in the textual apparatus: 1. 6, unto] to 1. 9, 
O] Ah 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


THE CHANGELING. By Thomas Middleton and William Rowley. Edited by 
N. W. Bawcutt. (The Revels Plays Series.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, [1958]. Pp. Ixviii+-140. $3.50. 


The new “Revels Plays” series, under the general editorship of Clifford Leech, 
here makes an excellent beginning with N. W. Bawcutt’s edition of Middle- 
ton’s and Rowley’s The Changeling. The format of the new series is modeled 
on that of the New Arden Shakespeare, though the result, as a whole, is more 
pleasant to the eye. 

Mr. Bawcutt’s introduction (pp. i-lxviii) is careful, balanced, and well 
written. Earlier scholarship is thoroughly digested and evaluated, and at the 
same time the editor shows a fresh critical mind at work on the problems 
raised by the interpretation of the play. I regret that I must part company 
with Mr. Bawcutt in his final section (pp. Ixii-lxviii). He argues manfully for 
the organic view of Rowley’s underplot, but even the aid of the ambiguous 
Mr. Empson fails to carry me with him. So far as the underplot is concerned 
I must continue to take my stand with Miss Ellis-Fermor and Mr. Eliot- 
and Rowley’s attempt at the end of the play to tie the two plots together 
must remain still a painfully obvious straining after something which isn’t 
really there. 

Mr. Bawcutt suggests that the copy-text for The Changeling was a trans- 
script from a prompt-book. He offers no evidence for postulating a transcript, 
but as evidence for eventual prompt-book provenience he mentions that 
“exits and entrances are usually clearly marked and one or two of the stage 
directions hint at prompt-copy” (p. xvi). The careful notation of entrances 
may well be significant, but prompt-books paid little or no attention to exits. 
I would agree, however, that two of the stage directions he cites certainly 
point to prompt-book provenience, though one of them (at V.i.11) has been 
disguised by Mr. Bawcutt and Dilke (the Quarto, which reads ‘strike two’, the 
common imperative form used by early seventeenth-century prompters, has 
been modernized to ‘Strikes two’); the second example, the imperative direc- 
tion ‘ring a bell’ (V.i.73) has been properly retained. 
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I wish that Mr. Bawcutt had thought it worthwhile to give a complete 
listing of the uncorrected and corrected states in sigs. B. and D. One that he 
lists incidentally will make my point. At IT.i.138 the text contains what ap- 
pears to be an extraneous phrase, ‘in his passions,’. Most editors simply omit 
it. The uncorrected state of the text reads ‘in bis passions,’ and we could well 
assume that the reading ‘his’ for ‘bis’ was nothing more than a compositor’s or 
proof-corrector’s guess. We might, therefore, feel that the solution of the 
problem should be approached from the uncorrected state. When, however, 
collation produces a second example of ‘bis’ (uncorrected) for ‘his’ (corrected) 
on the same page, it seems reasonable to suppose that we are dealing here with 
examples of missorted ‘b’s’ and that a solution (if there is one) should be 
sought in the light of the corrected state. 

It has not been noticed by Mr. Bawcutt (nor, so far as I know, by earlier 
editors) that three ‘drolls’ or dialogues from The Changeling were published 
in The Marrow of Complements (1655), just two years after the printing of the 
play (though it may be noticed that the British Museum copy has been dated 
by Thomason as ‘July. 15. 1654’). The first selection (p. 124) is drawn from 
L.i.137-51 (Bawcutt’s line numbering) and entitled “Jasperino, a merry fellow, 
at first sight thus boards the Joviall Diaphanta.”; the second (pp. 124-25) from 
L.ii.1—34, entitled ‘‘A Dialogue betwixt an old jealous Doctor, and his man.’’; 
and the third (pp. 126-27) from IIL.iii.116-38 (‘ . . . waking.’), entitled “A 
Gentleman to obtain the love of his Lady, faignes himselfe Mad, and thus courts 
in his keepers absence.” So far as I can determine, the copy-text behind these 
‘drolls’ is the 1653 edition of the play, with slight omissions, the addition of 
a few words, occasional verbal substitutions, and a change of names in the 
second ‘droll’ to ‘Doctor’ and ‘Jacomo’ (the name ‘Lollio’ is used as that of a 
servant in another unrelated ‘droll’ on pp. 133-34). 

Apart from the interest attaching to these ‘drolls’ as possible evidence of 
the play’s popularity during the the later Commonwealth period, the exist- 
ence of one (the third) may serve to explain in part a problem which has 
puzzled students of Kirkman’s collection of ‘drolls’ called The Wits (1662). 
On the engraved title page of this collection is a figure, among others, labeled 
‘Changeling.’ Mr. Bawcutt quotes (p. xxx) Mr. Elson (the editor of Kirk- 
man’s The Wits [1932], p. 427): 

The figure of the “Changeling” adds a further riddle, for no such personage appears 
in the Wits drolls. He is presumably taken from Middleton and Rowley’s play of the 
same name; but what is he doing here? Can there have been a droll about the Change- 


ling, acted by Cox or merely abridged for reading, which for some reason was omitted 
from all the published collections? 


Mr. Bawcutt then adds: ‘There appears to be no evidence surviving to settle 
this problem.” I suggest that the appearance of Antonio in the third ‘droll’ 
mentioned above may be taken as ‘evidence surviving’ and may help to an- 
swer in some measure the questions raised by Mr. Elson. 

An Appendix contains a useful reprinting of the principal sources, and 
the volume concludes with a generous Glossary. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 
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Tue Lire REcorps oF JoHN Mitton. By Joseph Milton French. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1949-58. Five volumes. 


William James once stated that no one sees further into any subject than the 
extent of his knowledge of details. The remark illuminates the volumes and 
materials under review, and, as the fifth and final volume appears, the heart- 
iest congratulations are extended to the indefatigable editor-compiler of this 
huge mass of information. And yet in many ways the congratulations ought 
rather to be extended to the future users of this compilation of matters per- 
taining to Milton. Despite all barriers and frustrations, Professor French has 
completed his task, and it must be with a feeling of profound satisfaction 
that he at last turns away from an almost endless fingering of his raw ma- 
terials to pick up one after the other the stout volumes that his university 
press has so handsomely published. In some ways the work has become pro- 
gressively better over the years in that it becomes progressively more accurate 
and more carefully proofed. It is difficult to believe that the first volume ap- 
peared as long ago as 1949, for the work has taken a decade to edit, publish, 
triumphantly finish, and of course much longer than that when the com- 
pilation is included. 

There is only too little for this reviewer to say of it that even in a small 
way can express his gratitude for having had more and more of the set at his 
elbow for, lo, these many years. It is a comprehensive, almost an encyclo- 
pedic, iconoclastic, indispensable, and almost devastating piece of work that 
will be used, as Masson came to be used, long after the editor-compiler and 
all who aided or hindered his efforts have been forgotten, or are only remem- 
bered as belonging to a distant past. 

The work will never be easy to use, and will be caviar to the general, for 
the volumes contain in strict chronological order every bit of matter which 
the tireless compiler has been able to find that in any way can be connected 
with Milton, beginning with the birth in the first volume until the death and 
burial sixty-six years later. Perhaps it would have been better if the beginning 
had been with the ancestry, now awkwardly tacked on at the end in the fifth 
and final volume. Whether or not the work should have become a sort of 
finding ground, though difficult to use as such, for everything ever printed 
about Milton is a question that often becomes touch and go. Evidently 
Professor French decided, or was talked into proceeding on the principle of 
when in doubt, put it in. The results are often debatable and have led to some 
acrid criticism because certain reviewers or users have found something 
omitted, or have taken exception to some scrap or other that was included. 
But anyone putting together so gigantic a work as this is will be bound to 
make mistakes of both commission and omission, and the bases for his proce- 
dure must be his own. Time alone will tell whether or not the compiler should 
or should not have been forced to make so many such statements as the one 
at the end of the long note, 4:200. A legitimate criticism of a more damaging 
sort would be to declare flatly that any material published in the compiler’s 
Milton in Chancery (1939) should have been merely referred to, never re- 
printed herein; but again only Professor French could decide such a matter. 
There will be queries about various minor bits that were omitted, progres- 
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sively for the reason that he missed them, not because he intended to overlook 
them. These queries and the strictures arising from them will be the major 
penalty the compiler will have to pay for having included so much. 

As one would expect, it is in matters of detail that the compiler most 
often goes astray. These are usually consequential only when they involve 
matters of fact. The most troublesome minutiae are those that only an expert 
in them could have dealt with. Such an error in fact is the faulty description 
of the 1667' title page of Paradise Lost (4:435). There is no difference between 
Williamson’s reproduction of this title page and other descriptions; nor does 
the title page of the British Museum copy, C. 14. a. 9. read as Professor 
French has described it. Thus, two blunders within two consecutive sentences 
do_not inspire confidence in the treatment of bibliographical points, which 
too often seem unfamiliar to the compiler. The statement at the end of the 
same paragraph as above should have eliminated the phrase “eight different 
title pages of the first edition,” although only those few persons who have seen 
many copies of that edition will understand why. In connection with this 
same edition, it might be remarked that the value of reprinting the added 
preliminary matter inserted before the text of the poem is not only question- 
able, but distinctly objectionable, since every word of it, including variants, 
is readily available in at least two reliable places, both, I believe, still in print. 

It is a matter of personal regret to this reviewer that Professor French 
missed the hearth tax listing of, I think, 1662 or 1667, involving, I suppose, 
the house near Aldersgate Street (Jewin Street). My records of it are now over 
thirty years old, and I dare not trust them. I think that I remember that 
Milton was then assessed on five (or was it eight?) chimneys, one of the larger 
household assessments in that area. One of the most interesting of these 
tax listings was that of Mary (still listed as Matthew) Simmons, the printer, 
with eleven chimneys. Milton’s name as a householder appears in other such 
hearth tax records (5:75), besides being in the arrearage cited (4:418—109). 

While on the subject of Milton’s houses, there might have been at least 
a mention of Paul Grabill’s listing of Milton’s various residences. 

The original order to search the rooms of William Prynne, addressed to 
‘John Milton Esqr’ of 25 June 1650, has been at Illinois since 1952. 

Long before Parker (1936), Todd (Poetical Works, 1801, 6:89) had 
pointed out that the Hobson poems (1:227) were printed in 1640 and 1658. 

Milton’s ownership of the extant Farnaby grammar (2:29) can scarcely 
be said to have “‘never been seriously questioned.” 

There are too many embarrassed entries that are denied before state- 
ments concerning them are finished, such as the authorship attribution of 
January 1641 (2:30). None of these should have been included, although there 
is some evidence of the struggle over the decision to do so. 

The Joseph Hall item (2:30-32) should have been mentioned in the note 
to Milton’s Remonstrants Defence (2:40) and not set forth as if Milton had 
something to do with Hall’s pieces as they appeared. 

It is, of course, a mistaken notion that books were always published after 
and never before the dates of their entries in Stationers’ Registers (2:37) and 
therefore the items concerning Ussher are not necessarily in their proper 
chronological order of composition. Again, an expert on such matters would at 
least have suggested caution here and elsewhere that such inferences occur. 
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The compiler gives no reason for including any, if only part, of Diodati’s 
letter of 1 November 1647 (2:207-9), and the note on 2:207 makes un- 
necessary the entire entry on page 209, “After November 1 (?).’’ Under date 
of 14 December 1647 (Testimony), the proper page number, 19, in the rare 
little tract would have been helpful. 

The use of the Bohn (Robert Fellowes) translation of a piece of Defensio 
Secunda (2:229-30) is not explained. Are we to assume the same source for 
the passage on page 233? Why the Bohn translation? 

The entry under date of 26 March 1649 contains so closely packed a 
statement covering so many different, if related items, that it is chiefly con- 
fusing as it stands. The order to Milton is or seems to be correctly dated, 26 
March; Thomason dated the printed Declaration 27 March 1649; the Dec- 
laration itself is a single sheet, not a book, and the action cited in it is therein 
dated 27 March 1640, the sheet itself being dated 29 March 1649. The Wing 
numbers (E-2, 552A and L-2, 180-81) of all three pieces involved (Wing, by 
the way, listed four different copies of E-2, 552A and missed two others in the 
British Museum), the two pamphlets, and the single sheet, would have been 
helpful. The neglect throughout of Steele numbers (2,839 for the Declaration), 
and sometimes Wing numbers, for such official papers is incomprehensible. 
Again, an expert could have been helpful. 

Under date of ‘After May 11 (?)’ 1649 (2:248) something might have 
been said of the particular edition of the Defensio Regia that Milton used when 
he wrote his answer. : 

There is no point to the seeming afterthought in the note on 2:254. I 
would strike out the first three words in the final sentence to make it read 
‘Christopher Wordsworth misdated it. . . ’ 

Why not put the entry of 14 August 1649 (2:259) under the entry of 23 
June 1649? 

The note (2:225) about the Eikon Basilike unfortunately lacks citation 
of Francis Falconer Madan, New Bibliography of the Eikon Basilike (Oxford, 
1950) that supplanted Almack, perhaps too late to include, but surely Pro- 
fessor French knew of its being about ready for publication. 

The second part of the note (2:259) under date of ‘After August 16’ 
devoted principally to an account of the Harvard copy of Eikon Alethine 
should not have appeared, for the bookplate mentioned is only one of many 
extant bookplates made for the nineteenth-century Bridgewaters, not for the 
contemporaries of Milton (see A. W. Franks, Catalogue [British Museum] 
of Book-Plates, 3 vols. London, 1903-4, 1:336-37 [Egerton]). 

Under date of 20 May 1651 (3:31) the caption reads as if John Dury 
ordered the translation. 

The fifth and final volume is an uneasy mixture. The first hundred pages 
contain the rest of the material of the sort found in the four earlier volumes, 
or a continuation of various facts, events, and suppositions, arranged chrono- 
logically. Then, without a half-title, come forty-five pages with running head 
on the rectos, ‘John Milton—Undated’ with the letter press arranged as 
before. Then, on page [147], is a half-title ‘Milton’s Family Before His 
Birth’—-an unfortunate wording, for the word ‘Family’ in such surroundings is 
always slightly ambiguous or downright misleading. Evidently the word was 
intended to carry at least the implication of genealogy, as for about fifty 
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pages it is with this that the material is concerned, with a few other facts 
and I fear, several fancies, concerning the scrivener. Perhaps the most seriously 
misleading assumption, despite attempted circumscription, is that Anne Mil- 
ton, the poet’s sister, was born six years before the poet (p. 174). The whole 
treatment of Anne is uncertain, almost embarrassed, for her name disappears 
from the volumes from 2:8 to 5:10. There have been some very recent dis- 
coveries involving Anne, not too late, I believe, to have been included or 
mentioned. On page [203] is another half-title, equally confusing perhaps, 
‘Milton’s Family and Affairs After His Death.’ These begin on page 205 and 
continue to page 353, ending with the date, 1825, that of the publication of 
the De Doctrina Christiana, with no entry for 1823, the year the MS was dis- 
covered with great attendant excitement. On page [355] is another half- 
title, ‘Additions and Corrections to Volumes I-IV’ and these occupy pages 
357-472, and are followed by the index for this volume, pages 473-518. This 
matter of indexing will be troublesome. Any protracted publication of a set 
such as this one poses the same difficult problem of indexing. Certainly the 
decision to index each volume as it appeared was sound. But now there re- 
mains unresolved the matter of a general index. Who will serve as Masson’s 
daughters and on some not too far distant Christmas morning, present the 
compiler and the rest of us with a general index for the entire set? 

The frontispiece for the last volume is the well-known Faithorne en- 
graving taken from the History of Britain. It has been reproduced many 
times, hence the caption under it ‘From an Original Engraving’ is only mis- 
chievous, for a printed copy, even from a star press, is scarcely an original 
in any sense, and the later point about the location of the copy from which it 
was taken is of no consequence whatever unless some special point is made of 
it, as none is. The use of this portrait raises the whole thorny problem of the 
iconography of Milton. The first of Professor French’s volumes carries a poor 
reproduction of the well-known oil painting of the subject as a boy, that now 
hangs or is otherwise available in the Morgan Library. So far as I know, I 
am the only person who has ever questioned its authenticity, and I have done 
that only mildly. The age of the picture cannot be disputed, and it was as- 
suredly done within Milton’s lifetime, whoever the subject may be. The 
second volume of this set carries the Houbraken idealized and highly stylized 
engraving made in 1741 for the Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain 
(2 vols., London, 1743, 1751). This seems to be a derivative of the lost Onslow 
portrait, this latter supposedly done while Milton was a student at Cam- 
bridge. There was little reason for using so late a portrait at all. The portrait 
in the third volume is almost certainly a late derivative from the Richardson 
bust and sketches, themselves owing much to Faithorne. The portrait used 
in the fourth volume is the so-called Bradfordbury, and may be earlier than 
the one in the third volume, but it too derives from the same lineage. I doubt 
very much that it is pure Faithorne, and the statement on the printed card it 
still carries seems to deny it (5:9). There are but five extant and authentic 
portraits of Milton that date from his own lifetime. They are, in the best 
chronological order possible under all present-day circumstances, the one 
now in the Morgan Library that may or may not be of Milton as a boy. The 
second is the almost horrible engraving used as a frontispiece in the 1645 
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Poems done by Marshall, and for which Milton wrote the acidulated lines 
also engraved on the plate. There was a later reproduction of this picture, 
not quite so forbidding, used in later seventeenth-century and early eight- 
eenth-century printings of some of Milton’s pieces. Then there was the 
Faithorne engraving dated 1670, followed by the Dolle reduced copy of it, on 
whose origin and possible use I have speculated elsewhere. This is the last 
that just may go back to Milton’s lifetime. That is, Professor French could 
have given us a copy of each of the five extant and authentic portraits. It 
is a matter of regret that only one authentic portrait was used, and the one 
of the boy that is probably authentic, while three others that are authentic 
have been omitted, as have the oldest extant derivatives of the lost Onslow. 
In a work that has so persistently insisted on chronological exactitude, and 
with Holly Hanford or some other expert on the iconography available, it 
is regrettable that such late efforts as those appearing in the second, third, 
and fourth volumes were used at all. 

Continuing in the fifth volume, on pages 8-9 much more heed to Richard- 
son’s admonitions and observations would have saved the compiler from nu- 
merous blunders concerning the iconography—and incidentally from William- 
son. On page 17, only the facts remain about the date of the licensing of 
Paradise Regained, being about a year earlier than the date of its publication, 
as I pointed out in some detail several years ago. There is no resolution of the 
problem here, although much space is devoted to it. On page 23, the recent 
work of Constance Nicholas with the History of Britain should have been 
mentioned, if not used, especially since Professor Glicksman, probably the 
greatest living authority on the History unless it is Miss Nicholas, stated in a 
review of it that it superseded all other attentions to it. The last sentence in 
the small type at the very bottom of the page makes no sense as it stands. 
What may have been printed earlier? The small type note in the middle of 
page 25 is almost pointless since there are many extant copies containing such 
notes which obviously the compiler has never seen. On page 62, the curious 
twisting of what I said concerning the location of Dring’s shop—‘‘he seems to 
have been at the White Lion before he was using the Blew Anchor... ”’— 
into making me say “‘it is impossible to determine which of the two imprints 
came first . . . ” is incomprehensible. 

More entries concerning relatively inconsequential surviving copies on 
pages 63-64 stultify the compiler’s efforts since these are only three out of 
what may be scores of extant copies with annotations, even signatures of and 
by persons living in the seventeeth century that probably exist. There are 
several extant association copies as important as the Waller and the Evelyn, 
but no one to my knowledge has ever listed them, and one encounters them 
usually only on library cards or in handling the actual books themselves. 
The third note on this page is merely irritating, since there are extant copies 
of Milton’s English and Latin published poems, sometimes the 1645 edition, 
sometimes the 1673 edition, that might far better have been listed because 
they show exactly how Milton’s poems were used in grammar school and 
college circles before the end of the seventeenth century. The note about a 
possible late issue of the ten-book form of Paradise Lost at the top of page 68 
is a non sequitur, as any competent bibliographer could have told the com- 
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piler, the notice meaning the exact opposite of the inference. For a similar 
occurrence, treated in the opposite, but proper fashion, see the Comus note 
on page 458 for 1661. 

The statement on page 80 that, as late as 1674, Milton, then blind for at 
least twenty-two years, could himself correct a copy of the Epistolarum 
Familiarium comes as a shock. But not too long ago a most reputable book- 
seller offered for sale and finally sold a copy of the first edition of Paradise 
Lost containing not only Milton’s alleged signature, a possible though not 
very probable occurrence, but also containing a line or two of carefully drawn 
small Greek characters forming a quotation, reputedly from and by a man 
who had then been blind for at least fifteen years! Just how a blind man could 
make corrections himself in a printed book is not made clear. 

There seems to be no reason for reprinting the two poems prefixed to the 
second edition of Paradise Lost, as they are readily available in print else- 
where. 

The claims for Milton’s papism so carefully documented should have 
concluded with the suggestion that the whole set of them arose from a con- 
fusion between the two brothers, the younger of whom did turn papist for 
professional reasons. 

Enough has been said herein of the iconography, but the attempt at 
listing the extant portraits on pages 136-46, even though the list contains 47 
different(?) entries may be either too large or too small a list. 

Despite the retorturing of old evidence, no new facts concerning either the 
paternal or maternal ancestry appear; indeed, there are doubtful statements 
to be found in this material on pages 149-68. 

The material that begins on page 357 is extremely difficult to use. But, 
again, these volumes will be caviar to the general. Buried in these pages one 
finds all kinds of information, widely, perhaps too widely gathered, and 
arranged in the same order as that which it supplements. Frequently one 
wonders why some item is there at all, such as the note on page 453 supplying 
the spelling of a proper name as it occurs in DNB. No doubt this may have 
been at one time a valuable and useful piece of knowledge to the compiler; 
but why use space for it in the final draft? If every spelling variant of a proper 
name were accorded such treatment, then many, many more pages would be 
required, for there must be literally several thousands of such possibilities 
strewn through the nearly twenty-four hundred pages, that have not been 
noticed. Then why this one? 

But enough of such peccadilloes. Carrying out the entire enterprise took 
courage of a high order, persistence, and long, long hours of hard work. Few 
indeed of the laborers in the Miltonic vineyard would have had the hardihood 
(O dura Messorum ilia!) to have planned, slowly executed, and then published 
such a monumental work. The gratitude of users of these volumes in the years 
to come will have to suffice the compiler-editor in anticipatory form. From 
this reviewer can come only congratulations and gratitude for having the 
entire work now at hand. I have found it not only most useful, but its use 
has grown until it has become indispensable. 

One observation that has arisen through use of this material, and as the 
years of Milton’s life unroll through the various volumes, is that altogether 
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too many pieces of Miltoniana of all sorts have disappeared from the hands 
of private collectors and are now probably lost forever. One fortunate aspect 
of today’s institutional collecting is that such future loss can be cut to a 
minimum, if not. entirely eliminated. Private collections are conclusively 
shown by Professor French’s perhaps unwitting efforts to be exceedingly poor 
repositories for all pieces of permanent worth. Only the institutional (some- 
times called soulless) or corporation library can contain and maintain such 
materials successfully. 

In conclusion it might be pointed out that the volumes are well designed 
and printed, being, as they stand, a credit to the press that produced them 
and to American scholarly publishing generally. 


Harris FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


Tue History oF THE Roya Society. By Thomas Sprat. Edited by Jackson 
I. Cope and Harold Whitmore Jones. (Washington University Studies.) 
St. Louis: Washington University, 1958. Pp. xxxii+493+78. $7.50. 


All who are interested in Restoration and eighteenth-century thought will 
welcome this new edition of Sprat’s History of the Royal Society, a major work 
not reprinted since 1734. The work itself is reproduced from the first edition 
(1667) in offset facsimile. Mr. Cope has furnished an excellent Introduction, 
short but very much to the point, which tries to see the volume in perspective 
and to show why Sprat’s History is in so many ways one of the best statements 
of that new climate of opinion out of which the modern world was then being 
born. Indeed, few works better convey the tone and tensions of the new age, 
an age which was so buoyantly and optimistically, if somewhat covertly, 
sure that man could “rest in Nature, not the God of Nature.” 

The editors’ notes (pp. 1-78), which follow Sprat’s text, are sufficiently 
full and are particularly helpful in bringing into focus the various attacks on 
the History and the Royal Society itself, especially those of Henry Stubbe. 
The reader is thus made aware of both sides in the struggle and realizes 
that although “the old age was out” it was still militant and extremely vocal. 
Also valuable are the many detailed cross-references included in the Notes 
between Sprat’s History and (1) The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London (1665-67), (2),Thomas Birch’s massive later History of the 
Royal Society (1756-57), and (3) the unpublished papers in the Royal Society’s 
archives. 

The discussion and presentation of the text raises one or two questions. 
What exactly are we to understand by the statement that “There are at least 
two impressions of this edition [i.e., 1667], which was issued in both large- 
and small-paper format. They differ in only one reading: some copies repeat 
the word ‘of’ on page 85, lines 6-7, while others are corrected” (p. ix)? The 
term ‘impression’ is dangerously suggestive of a misunderstanding of seven- 
teenth-century printing procedure. And what does “at least two impressions” 
mean? One gets the ‘impression’ that the editor is visualizing the process in 
terms of separate complete printings of the volume as a whole, with perhaps an- 
other reprinting thrown in. Such a view flies in the face of all we know about 
printing practices in this period and overlooks the fact that there was some- 
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thing like a two-year break between the printing of the opening and con- 
cluding parts of the History (see below for a more exact division). Again, 
what is meant by saying “they [i.e., the two impressions presumably] differ 
in only one reading”? The variant state of sig. L3" which is noted represents 
nothing more far-reaching than simple stop-press correction. Another similar 
group of stop-press corrections occurs in sig. 3A, where in two copies examined 
pages 370, 371, 374, and 375 are misnumbered as 362, 363, 366, and 367, an 
error resulting from a failure during imposition to change the page numbers 
in the skeleton from those already used for the inner forme of sig. 2Z. A second 
type of variant state may be found in sig. G, where in one copy examined the 
number ‘2’ has dropped out of the forme in the signature notation of G2. 
Obviously such variant states indicate nothing about first or second impres- 
sions. 

One interesting bibliographical problem in connection with the first 
edition is not treated by the editors. As Sprat tells us (“Advertisement”’), 
“much of this Discourse was Written and Printed above two years before 
the rest: . . . ” For the bibliographer the question at once arises, at what point 
was the printing of the volume interrupted? The evidence is of two kinds. 
First, in the two copies examined, one a so-called large-paper copy and one a 
so-called small-paper copy, paper with a foolscap watermark is used, pre- 
liminaries excepted, through sig. O. (The “Note on the Text” says only that 
the watermark in the first edition is “‘a variation of the arms of the city of 
Amsterdam”; this is true of the preliminaries and of the rest of the volume, 
the folding plates excepted, beginning with sig. P.) Second, beginning with 
sig. P, the compositor began using a slightly shorter line length. Such evi- 
dence from paper and printer’s measure, taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the break cannot come later than sig. O (see Sprat’s comment on the in- 
terruption, sig. [P4]”), makes it relatively certain that printing was not broken 
off before sig. O had been completed. 

Considering the thought and care that has gone into the making of this 
edition, it is unfortunate that the editors do not record, in separate textual 
notes, a complete list of the typographical errors necessarily reproduced as 
part of the present text, with readings from the later editions showing how 
those editions either cofrected or compounded the original errors. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


Tue Literary Works oF MATTHEW Prior. Edited by H. Bunker Wright 
and Monroe K. Spears. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1959. Two volumes. 
Pp. liiit+1094. $20.20. 


The quality of editorial work on eighteenth-century texts has been generally 
thought undistinguished; and the number of reliable texts of major writers 
of the period is definitely limited. Most texts have been prepared without 
regard for the exacting demands of precise textual scholarship and with a 
neglect of now generally accepted editorial principles. They have also been 
fashioned by concern for a hypothetical archetype called the general reader, 
the marginal figure who might supposedly be attracted to buy and read a text 
if he were not asked to cope with the peculiarities of eighteenth-century spell- 
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ing, punctuation, and capitalization; and much nonsense has been committed 
in the vain effort to propitiate this ghost. To what has been the general quality 
of editorial scholarship on eighteenth-century texts the present edition is a 
happy exception; and the two editors have produced a work that, along with 
such rare achievements as Sir Harold Williams’ edition of The Poems of 
Jonathan Swift, is an example of what can be done by those who take a pro- 
fessional view of the editorial function. The Literary Works of Matthew Prior 
is a contribution to scholarship of the very first order. 

The edition is limited to Prior’s literary works, which include his prose 
and poetry in English and Latin; and it does not include his memorials, state 
papers, and private writings such as diaries and letters. The main body of the 
writings is arranged in chronological order according to date of composition, 
though the Latin works, works of doubtful authenticity, and works wrongly 
attributed to Prior are set apart in separate sections. Deftness and judicious- 
ness in handling these materials are the outstanding characteristics of the 
edition. Professors Wright and Spears, thoroughly aware of the best in current 
editorial practice, have worked out a sound body of principles with respect to 
the selection of copy-texts; and they have diligently searched out authorita- 
tive texts of Prior’s poems in both manuscript and printed versions. All the 
texts have been examined by the editors, though it is not always clear to this 
reviewer to what extent the principle of collating multiple copies of books be- 
longing to the same edition has been followed. The record of variants is con- 
fined to those texts which may be presumed to have authorial sanction. 
Notable is the extensive use of manuscripts made by the editors. The status 
of manuscripts in textual scholarship is a problem about which there is at 
present no consistent or generally accepted group of principles; and, lacking 
such principles, the editors could well have been tempted to use the abundant 
supply of Prior manuscripts uncritically. Happily, however, they have avoided 
the temptation. On the basis of provenance they have cogently established 
the different degrees of authority which each group of manuscripts may hold; 
and these distinctions are nicely observed in matters of copy-text and selective 
collation. One may, however, question the ease with which the editors dismiss 
the claims of A Supplement to Mr. Prior’s Poems (1722), especially in the case 
of such poems as To the Countess Dowager of Devonshire, To Mr. Fleetwood 
Shephered, and Song (p. 110), where the printed sheets of 1722 are found in 
L. 28, a volume of manuscripts which in all other respects is regarded as hav- 
ing authority. The mere presence of these sheets in the volume indicates that 
some kind of official status belongs to them, even if the 1722 volume was pub- 
lished by Edmund Curll! It is also not clear whether collations involving the 
collection of Prior’s poems published in 1709 are based on the first or second 
edition. Since a resetting of type was involved, a distinction ought to have 
been made. 

Establishing a sound text is only one obligation of an editor; and Wright 
and Spears perform other labors with distinction. The commentaries in the 
second volume provide for each work a list of the manuscripts in which the 
work occurs and of publications of the work, identification of the copy-text 
and texts collated, evidence for dating, a description of the occasion of the 
work, and notes on difficult passages. The notes are intended to be tactfully 
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helpful to the well-informed and intelligent person; and we may be grateful 
that the editors have not burdened their work_with explanatory materials 
aimed at the general reader. 

No small part of the editors’ task is to help determine the canon, which 
has needed study since 1907 when the late A. R. Waller rashly claimed for 
Prior a number of works. Wright and Spears carefully set aside works of 
doubtful authenticity and works wrongly attributed to him, devoting a sec- 
tion to each. Sixty titles are included in the second section and eighteen are 
included in the first. Not al] is rejection from the canon, however. Fourteen 
published works that have not been included in any previous edition of Prior 
are here first collected; and forty-one works are here published for the first 
time: three prose essays (To Isaac Bickerstaff, Observations on Homer, and 
Observations on Ovid’s Metamorphoses), two fragmentary plays (Ladislaus 
and Britanicus), five epigrams, and thirty-one Latin works. 

A generous sampling of the text checked against the many printed edi- 
tions of Prior available in the University of Illinois Library indicates an un- 
usual freedom from possible flaws. Only three were found; and they all occur 
in one poem, An Ode in Imitation of Horace. Here the textual note to line 33 
should, for clarity, read: every .. . Path] all the... Paths 1692. A textual 
note should have been supplied for line 121: you] ye 1692. The punctuation at 
the end of line 146 might also have been questioned. On the other hand, a 
very rough sampling of the commentary suggests the presence of a consider- 
ably greater number of inaccuracies in this section, where admittedly they 
do little harm: 


Page 

913 The volume number of SP should be xlv. So also on p. 974. 

914 The reference to Spence should, for consistency and clarity, include “ed. Singer.” 
Compare p. 939 where the reference is more properly given. 

918 The date in the reference to Swift’s Journal to Stella should be 1710, not 1700. 

919 The date of Aitken’s edition of The Tatler should, for consistency, be 1898-99; 
and the page reference should, for correctness, be 39 n. 

937 The first word of the quotation from John Hughes should read “Though,” not 
“Tho’,”’ and the last quoted word should be ‘“‘cell,’”’ not “Cell.” 

913and974 There is inconsistency in the form of giving dates after volume numbers 
in references to learned journals. 

967 The quotation from Memoirs of . .. Martinus Scriblerus (ed. C. Kerby-Miller) 
is not always copied exactly: 


forced should be forc’d 
fingers should be Fingers 


972 Similar difficulties occur in a quotation from the same source: 


What should be what 
Welch should be Welsh 
The should be the 


978 There is an error in the first line of the quotation from Prior’s letter to Swift, 
8 December 1719: my should be the. 


One comment about the books themselves ought to be made; and it 
should be emphasized that this pertains to matters beyond the immediate 
responsibility of the editors. Continuous pagination running through the 
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two volumes does not facilitate the work of a reader looking up a reference. 
Moreover, the commentary, including the listing of texts of each poem, is 
placed at the end of the second volume. We have a cumbersome first volume 
of 700 pages and a more manageable second volume oi 400 pages. Any reader, 
general or learned, is compelled to use both volumes in reading any one of 
the poems; and the nightmare of wrestling with these two volumes, moving 
back and forth between them, is one that he will not soon forget. It is in- 
conceivable that a determined effort to make the reader’s task difficult would 
result in an arrangement significantly different from the one employed here. 

We must, however, overlook these difficulties and be grateful that we at 
last have an excellent edition of Prior, whose genius ought to be more 
thoroughly understood and more highly regarded than it is. His extensive in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries, Swift and Pope for example, has passed 
unremarked; and the distinctive quality of his poetry has been only generally 
comprehended. Such matters have perforce been waiting for study until a 
proper foundation could be laid by those with editorial skill, energy, and 
imagination to produce an authoritative edition. We now have this founda- 
tion; and it is to be hoped that Prior will share some of the critical attention 
so lavishly bestowed upon his contemporaries. 


RoBert W. ROGERS 
University of Illinois 


DANIEL DEFOE: CITIZEN OF THE MODERN Wor LD. By John Robert Moore. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xv-+409. $7.50. 


This is a long-awaited and valuable book. Those of us who had expected to 
find it a definitive biography may at first sight feel disappointment in finding 


it a eulogy rather than a biography. It is carefully organized, not on the basis 
of chronology but with systematic consideration, chapter by chapter, of the 
multifarious aspects of Defoe’s unbelievably busy career. Rumor has it that 
to satisfy publishers Moore’s work was reduced in size. If so, one regrets the 
resulting omissions. The career of Defoe is about the most diverse, complex, 
and obscure in the whole field of modern English literature, and to clarify it 
we need all the reliable details that may possibly be available. Professor Moore 
has perhaps a wider and more inclusive knowledge of such details than any 
man now living, and although to weigh down the story with a plethora of de- 
tail would obviously make the book momentarily less marketable, any addi- 
tional authoritative information would have increased its permanent value. 

Moore’s reasons for discarding a chronological organization are of interest. 
In such an arrangement (1) “There would be large gaps which could be filled 
in only by surmise; (2) in many periods Defoe was busy with a confusing 
combination of unrelated activities that would cause repetition and disor- 
ganization; (3) “It is not the minute details . . . which are of real significance 
today” but rather his superlative achievements in many fields. There is 
something in these reasons certainly, though they tend to subvert all biog- 
raphy. One remembers that Dr. Johnson, the great proponent of general 
nature, believed that a small detail might often be more interesting and 
illuminating than a mere generalization. One likes to see a biographer face up 
to facts and eschew surmise. For Defoe more than for most writers, irresponsi- 
ble surmise has in the past been a curse. 
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Attempts to isolate Defoe’s various activities and treat them in separate 
chapters also prove difficult. Defoe the Projector overlaps Defoe the Econ- 
omist; Defoe’s connection with the Earl of Halifax is treated in at least two 
different chapters, and in almost every chapter there are details that might 
have been placed elsewhere. This slight resulting confusion in the chosen 
method is possibly less, however, than would have been met in a chronological 
treatment. One is surprised to find that although Defoe is said to have been 
connected with more than a score of periodicals, there is no chapter set apart 
to treat him as “Journalist.” 

Certainly Defoe’s distinguished achievements are more important than 
petty biographical details, and Moore gives us twenty-six chapters, at least 
half of which canvass specialized achievements. We are consequently pre- 
sented with a sort of kaleidoscopic anatomy of Defoe’s successes, with some 
chapters that present him, not too clearly, as a mere human being. Through- 
out, he would seem more human if his superhuman quality were not so con- 
stantly emphasized. In practically every one of his activities Defoe is here 
thought superlative, and one gets a bit tired by praise that is not always ac- 
companied with realistic analysis of the exact nature of the success. From 
every examination Defoe comes off with an A+, and the verdict is certainly 
often justifiable. A eulogistic method here frequently, but not very illumi- 
natingly, used is that of classing Defoe with the highest possible rivals in 
specialized fame. The least relevant is a mention of a case in which his military 
prescience was quicker than Marlborough’s. In another case we are told that 
whereas Adam Smith was an academic, confined to the lecture room, Defoe 
was a man of practical business experience, who in economics foreshadowed 
the modern statistical method. (It is confessed elsewhere that in historical 
writing Defoe is careless with figures and dates.) There is also a defensive 
collocation of Shakespeare and Defoe as being both “careless writers.’’ These 
harmless, slightly amusing juxtapositions are obviously not to be taken too 
seriously. Defoe’s achievements are enormous and secure. “A good wine 
needs nc bush”; and Defoe has long been finely savored. What one needs in 
place of praise is a synthesis, not of controversies won (we get that here very 
effectively), but of the basic intellectual positions of Defoe on such matters as 
economics, party politics, religion. 

There is also a baffling psychological problem. One may well once and 
for all discount and disregard the prejudiced animosities of Defoe’s political 
opponents who slander his character; one still wants to arrive at some feeling 
as to Defoe’s nature as a human being. He is in this book depicted as an ex- 
pert specialist, technician, and projector rather than as a human being. Re- 
peatedly, and properly, we are reminded of the loneliness of his career; and 
yet he is a “citizen of the world”; and yet again of a world, personally, very 
aloof. To say that he was too busy to be really human may evade the issue 
as to his loneliness. Psychological analysis of this paradox seems obviously 
desirable. 

It is apparently customary for biographers of Defoe to accept any “first- 
personal” remarks in his works as authentic autobiography. Now, as we all 
know from his novels, Defoe was an artist in fiction written in the first person: 
his trait after all is immediacy. And in journalistic writing he also likes to be 
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there, present. Frequently, doubtless, he was “there”; but can one be sure that 
when, long after King William’s death, Defoe remarks, ‘I remember hearing 
King William say’”—can one be sure that he is not simply indulging in a 
game of name-dropping that “establishes” his association with the King? 
Many afi “I remember” passage is very pat in building up the author’s status. 
In another type of first-personal passage, quoted by Moore (p. 276), Defoe 
tells us in a long sentence, “I have travelled . . . I think I may say, to every 
nook and corner of ... England . . . I have been inevery county, one excepted, 
and in every considerable town in every county, with very few exceptions” 
(italics by the reviewer). Here Defoe, after making a typically strong state- 
ment, is honest enough to qualify it. Very likely, being a confident and down- 
right writer, he might well have qualified more often. One does not question 
Defoe’s thorough knowledge of his England. 

To exalt Defoe, however, Moore underestimates the amount of travel in 
England that others did. The judges (several of them) who rode out twice a 
year from London to preside over county assizes, and who normally continued 
this labor for a period of years, must have seen as much of England as did 
Defoe. Defoe’s travels on the continent of Europe are but vaguely known: 
somehow it seems that they should be more traceable. 

Various works recently ascribed to Defoe are used as authentic by Moore, 
and so one looks forward to his forthcoming account of the canon of Defoe’s 
works. Nothing now available is at all critical or sound. George Chalmers 
(1790) had some sense of evidence, but since his time (and even before) 
attributions to Defoe have been based at times on the slightest grounds. If a 
work “sounds like Defoe’’ it is likely to be adopted into the canon—which in 
1790 included less than a hundred items, and is now more than five times as 
large. Sir Walter Scott, William Lee, and W. P. Trent have been among 
the great promoters of this tumefaction, and one hopes for an account from 
Professor Moore tfigt will end the confusion. An account of the canon ob- 
viously ought, first of all, to involve subdivision of the works into classes: 
those that are indubitably authentic; those probably authentic; and those for 
which no real evidence has been presented. The last group might be larger 
than one thinks. Second, the account should make statements as to when a 
work was first ascribed to Defoe and always statements as to the grounds of 
the attribution. If Moore can do all of this for us, his achievement may well 
deserve the A+ that he so warmly accords to Defoe himself. Moore has a 
wealth of information on such matters; one hopes that he also has the sound 
sense of evidence and the courage necessary to go against some of the “sur- 
mised”’ attributions of recent years. The problem of the canon is now the 
greatest need in the field of Defoe studies. 

GEORGE SHERBURN 
Harvard University 


Tue Sister Arts. THE TRADITION OF LITERARY PICTORIALISM AND ENGLISH 
PoETRY FROM DRYDEN TO Gray. By Jean H. Hagstrum. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. 337 (32 plates). $7.50. 


Mr. Hagstrum has traced the tradition of literary pictorialism from classical 
antiquity into the eighteenth century, and has shown how an understanding 
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of it can illuminate the poetry of Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Collins, and Gray. 
He has also shown the effects of contemporary taste in the visual arts upon 
these authors. 

The term “literary pictorialism” describes written passages capable 
of translation from words into the visual arts of sculpture and painting. Not 
all details which can be visualized in a poem are considered pictorial. The 
poet must minimize motion, or even reduce it to stasis, so that his temporal 
art can conform to the limits of a spatial art. Good pictorialism may even 
violate the conventional limits of the poetic medium and, by grace of the 
critical principle, the difficulté vaincue, add richness by the amalgam of art 
with art. At its best, literary pictorialism is metaphorical and serves broader 
aesthetic and intellectual ends than when it is purely descriptive. 

While introducing the scope of his subject, Professor Hagstrum unfor- 
tunately denigrates the scholarship of others who have sought to establish 
stylistic parallels between the arts. Admittedly such efforts are bolder work 
than is attempted here, where chiefly subject matter is shown to be shared be- 
tween the sister arts of painting and poetry. Yet sporadically the author is 
drawn into making stylistic analogies himself, and these are among the most 
stimulating sections of his work. For example, he writes, “the chiseled and 
classical chastity of Gray’s style, like the universality of his theme and scene 
in the ‘Elegy,’ may be viewed as the verbal counterparts of the sculpturesque 
and chromatic simplicities of Nicolas Poussin,” a surprising conclusion which 
he has ably demonstrated. Certainly it is too easy to fly off the rails when 
drawing inter-art parallels, and Professor Hagstrum has scrupulously avoided 
doing so. But his condemnation of critics who establish Zeitgeist by citing 
such parallels seems unnecessary, is too briefly stated to carry conviction, and 
is not germane to his own purpose. However, his criticisms of the familiar 
studies, E. W. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England 
(1925) and C. Hussey, The Picturesque (1927) are well stated: the first asso- 
ciates the picturesque too exclusively with landscape and neglects the early 
eighteenth century, while the second places so strong an emphasis upon the 
late meanings of “picturesque,” that its original meaning of “like a picture” — 
figure composition as well as landscape—is forgotten. For the student of 
eighteenth-century England this study adjusts the balance of taste by fully 
acknowledging the Augustan connoisseurs’ love of the “history piece” over 
landscape. 

As well as relating English poetry to the best loved traditions of painting 
and sculpture, this study outlines the literary tradition of iconic and pictorial 
writing. 

Devoted to summarizing this tradition, the first half of the volume traces 
the subtly different meanings of Horace’s phrase “‘ut pictura poesis” through 
the cultural periods of western history. From Homer’s description of Achilles’ 
shield (Iliad, xviii) to Achilles Tatius, who wrote Clitophon and Leucippe in 
the sixth century, examples from antiquity are cited as a background of in- 
fluence on English Restoration and eighteenth-century poets. 

Often frowning on the vanity of external nature, the Christian Middle 
Ages could not delight too greatly in the pictorialism of literature any more 
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than in realism of art, yet classical pictorialism survived and assumed new 
sonuistication as it evoked mystical imagery to clothe Christian ideals. Dante 
is cited for his combination of surviving classical pictorialism in his descrip- 
tion of marble bas-reliefs with the mystical claritas of his final vision in the 
Paradiso. In this way Dante united the natural with the supernatural, clas- 
sical observation with Christian visionary experience. 

By referring to poets as painters, Petrarch heralded the Renaissance re- 
turn to the classical attitude. Leon B. Alberti, Lodovico Dolce, and Giovanni 
Lomazzo advised painters to associate with poets. Horace’s famous phrase 
was now dogmatically translated, “‘a poem will be like a painting” (1567). Ben 
Jonson cited Philostratus’ defense of painting as showing a love of truth, 
and Ascham, Puttenham, Spenser and Chapman defended the poet’s classical 
clearness of representation as the chief aim of poetry. Yet crude naturalism 
was no more the Renaissance poets’ aim than it was the painters’. Rather, a 
heightened, ideal nature is the touchstone of poetic excellence and such uni- 
versalized nature informs the poems of Poliziano, Tasso, Ariosto, Sidney, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

The masque, introduced in the Renaissance, was especially significant for 
pictorialism. With the collaboration of Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson it repre- 
sented the perfect blending of poetry and visual art. With its parade of pic- 
turesque players, it may well have been one of the major transmitters of pic- 
torialism and is often brought to mind in poetry by Milton, Collins, and Gray. 

The seventeenth century interpreted “ut pictura poesis’”’ with new sophis- 
tication, just as it lent suavity to painting and sculpture. Giambattista 
Marino, friend of Poussin, voiced the conviction of his day that painting and 
poetry could exchange qualities peculiar to each other: painting ‘‘causes us 
almost to understand with the senses,” poetry, “to feel with the intellect.” 
Professor Hagstrum likens this to T. S. Eliot’s demand for “sensuous thought 
or of thinking through the senses, or of the senses thinking.” 

Yet the chief Baroque contribution to poetic pictorialism, emblematic 
verse such as George Herbert’s, is disappointing. Simonides’ definition of 
poetry as a speaking picture is central to the emblematic poem and, though 
the author is careful not to admit it, the poet is shackled by this belief just as 
the Baroque painter was limited to illustration by ‘Simonides’ notion that 
painting was mute poetry. Emblems unite image and epigram as. “body” and 
“soul” in their effort to integrate sense and intellect. But it is clear to the mod- 
ern reader that painting and poetry each must evidence its own body and 
soul, its form and content. Mr. Hagstrum pardonably omits this reflection 
since his aim is not to criticize Baroque verse in the light of modern feeling, 
but his analogy between Marino’s and Eliot’s ideas is questionable in the 
light of the very different intentions of the seventeenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

Because the Counter Reformation demanded both painter and poet to 
emphasize content regardless of expressive medium, the bond between paint- 
ing and poetry was stronger than ever in the Baroque era. Some characteris- 
tics of Baroque painting are listed as lending themselves to literary, moral, 
and philosophical approaches to form. The painters’ development of open 
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composition to replace the earlier self-contained unity of form, the replace- 
ment of clarity and explicitness by “pervasive, disturbing, and disrupting 
emotions,” the merging of figure with its environment, and the use of light, 
not for construction, but for dissolution of forms are cited. Many readers will 
wish this discussion had been amplified and reference to illustrations of each 
point had been given. As it is, the book leaves the reader with the bald state- 
ment that these qualities make Baroque painting more literary and, conse- 
quently, poetry can be more painterly. These suggested stylistic analogies are 
surely very important ones and the reader should not be left to interpret how 
“open composition” tends to include the spectator in the painted drama of a 
Baroque picture so that he vividly experiences the pervasive emotions in the 
airs, gestures, and expressions of the painted figures, and is imaginatively 
caught up in their spatial environment. The point about the Baroque painters’ 
use of light for the dissolution of form must leave the reader floundering, 
because never before this had forms been more concretely materialized in 
light and shadow—think of Rembrandt. There is only a half-truth in the 
statement; forms are not lost, only distinct contours disappear, and forms are 
generated by the interaction between planes of light and dark colors. Insofar 
as this tenebrist technique unites figures with their environment, the point 
has already been made. One would welcome, too, some analogies from poetic 
form with these painters’ devices, but the author has not sought these. In- 
stead Marino, Pierre le Moyne, and Giovanni Bellori are examined to reveal 
Baroque aesthetics, and show how they continue classical and Renaissance 
pictorialism and influence English Neoclassical writing. 

The most important contribution of the seventeenth century to English 
poetry was the formation of a definite critical taste in the visual arts. This 
taste was absorbed by English poets, painters, and patrons after the peace 
treaties of 1598 and 1604 had opened the route of the Grand Tour. A pictorial 
pantheon was called into being, with the shadowy ancients praised by Pliny 
and Quintilian combining with approved Renaissance and Baroque artists, 
especially Raphael, Correggio, G. Romano, and the Bolognese painters. This 
pantheon of the gods of good taste had its effect chiefly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The English metaphysical poets are next examined. They did not delight 
in long pictorial passages because they were witty instead of visual and re- 
garded their art as psychological and fanciful rather than descriptive. They 
are a bit embarrassing to this study in their rejection of traditional pictorial- 
ism. One can only wonder if the damage could not have been avoided by 
equating them with Mannerist painters. If the eighteenth-century Neoclas- 
sical poets could look back to the art of the preceding century—a major thesis 
of this study—why could not the seventeenth-century metaphysical poets 
have been equally influenced by Mannerist art? The graceful facility, preva- 
lence of witty conceits counterbalanced by frequent grim preoccupations with 
sin and death, and the rejection of external reality in Mannerist painting seem 
to offer an excellent pictorial parallel. But having objected to Wylie Sypher 
for calling Hamlet a “mannerist” play, Professor Hagstrum succeeds in omit- 
ting Mannerism entirely. To be sure, his field is specifically the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries in England when Mannerism was re- 
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jected and even so great a Mannerist as Michelangelo was not in favor. But 
in an historical survey, Mannerism should hardly be omitted. Not only was it 
an important phase of Italian art, but the whole Renaissance in northern Eu- 
rope was manneristic. 

Seventeenth-century poets look to painters not only for physical reality 
but for psychological penetration into the heart and mind. Richard Lovelace 
praises painting because it ““Body’d Idaea’s and could form a thought.” Pro- 
fessor Hagstrum equates this psychological interest with the rise of Van 
Dyck and Lely as portrait painters in England. He is probably quite right for, 
though today we can see infinitely more inner-man in portraits by Holbein, 
Bronzino, or Clouet than in Van Dyck’s or Lely’s fashionable idealizations, 
there is no way of telling how these latter were viewed in the seventeenth 
century. Shaftesbury thought Lely was “true, natural and simple” and con- 
veyed sophisticated moral and psychological truth; this would hardly be our 
judgment. At any rate, by the late seventeenth century the search for inner 
values leads to a reaction against emblematic verse which Shaftesbury rejects 
as “‘magical, mystical, monkish and Gothic.” 

Milton is presented as remarkably uniconic, suggesting analogies with 
music rather than with painting. A passage describing a battle is cited as 
bringing to mind Ucello’s Rout of San Romano, but it seems improbable that 
Milton would have liked the extraordinary, disquieting puppets of Ucello 
when he could have seen innumerable battle pieces by sixteenth- and seven- 
tenth-century masters. Usually his amplitude of description, his synaesthetic 
fusion of images, and his figures swirling through space or dazzled in rays of 
light have been equated with Baroque pictorial practices. Here his descrip- 
tions, such as that of the Temple of Pandaemonium, are considered to re- 
semble Byzantine icons because they are not picturable in a naturalistic way. 
Even Eden scarcely comes off as a landscape. The visual is never dwelt on for 
its own sake, but only insofar as it can reveal the intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious. Milton revived some aspects of medieval pictorialism; transcendent, 
invisible reality is revealed through visible details. Possibly, it seems to the 
reader, both these analogies, with the Baroque and with the Byzantine, are 
valid because Baroque painting in its transcendentalism served the same pur- 
pose as medieval art. 

In English Neoclassical poetry the various threads of pictorialism, which 
Professor Hagstrum has distinguished in former poetry, fuse. Only the emblem- 
atic is discarded as outmoded. Painter and poet join in “friendly emulation” 
in an age which shared the Renaissance enthusiasm for art as a mirror of 
nature. 

In the second part of his study Professor Hagstrum examines the work 
of England’s major Neoclassical poets. Dryden, who translated Dufresnoy’s 
treatise on art and included Bellori’s definition of ideal nature in his own 
“Parallel of Painting and Poetry,” was the father of England’s Neoclassical 
movement in literature. His All for Love presents ideal nature and, ingeni- 
ously, the author compares it to Annibale Carracci’s Choice of Hercules. As 
the youthful demigod must choose between virtue and vice, so Anthony in 
Dryden’s play must choose between Roman military virtue and the seduc- 
tions of Egyptian love. Various of Dryden’s odes express images which recall 
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faces expressive of terror, amazement, reverence, and the tender emotions in 
pictures by Caravaggio, Guido, or Le Brun’s plates on the passions. In these 
poems, too, movements between heaven and earth are frequent and clearly 
reminiscent of Baroque miracle pictures. “A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day” is 
likened to various paintings of this saint who reputedly invented the organ to 
play celestial music, but the illustrations are rather disappointing; they estab- 
lish nothing more than that St. Cecilia was a popular figure in the visual arts. 

Fewer Baroque elements enter the pictorialism of Alexander Pope, but 
this friend of Kneller and pupil of Charles Jervas is strongly pictorial in his 
verses. Critically he paralleled the painter’s color with the poet’s “pretty con- 
ceptions, fine metaphors, glitt’ring expressions” and the artist’s drawing with 
“exactness and consent of parts’’ in a poem. His description of a fish in “‘Wind- 
sor Forest” is claimed to have originated in still life painting, though why it 
could not have sprung from a fishmonger’s shop is not clear. He employs per- 
sonifications in a pictorial way; “Eloisa to Abelard” contains an icon of 
Melancholy which probably derived from Diirer’s famous print, since both 
figures are feminitie and invest the landscape about them with gloom. The 
“Rape of the Lock” is shown to have the atmosphere of Correggio’s pictures 
with their soft modeling light and shadow, and Belinda’s toilet is equated 
with Titian’s Venus with a Mirror or with Rubens’ variant of that picture, 
The Toilet of Venus. In view of the lightness of Pope’s satire and the weighti- 
ness of Titian and Rubens, this comparison is surprising, but it is probably 
true. Pope would not have thought these pictures too elevated to compare 
with his poem; he would have seen them as amusing conceits wherein Love 
holds up the mirror to Beauty, which is another way of saying love is blind. 
But Reynolds’ Lady Sarah Bunbury Sacrificing to the Graces, said here to pre- 
serve Pope’s metaphor about the “‘sacred Rites” offered on the altar of vanity, 
was surely never looked upon as satire in its own day. The Graces had too 
many devotees to be confused with vanity. 

When Pope translated Homer he greatly increased the Greek poet’s pic- 
torialism to suit the taste of his age, an “improvement” which Goldsmith 
praised. The “Moral Essays” contain an elaborate pictorial analogy: the 
painters’ rainbow hues are used to denote the instability of women’s charac- 
ters, the habit of painting portraits as allegorical or mythological figures, and 
the practice of hiding bodies (truth) in portraits beneath elaborate draperies 
are all used to demonstrate the hollowness of fashionable life. The whole 
meaning of the poems derives from painters’ aesthetics. Incidentally, one finds 
it hard to agree with the author’s point in this discussion that Leda was used 
in mythological portraits, “too numerous to mention.”’ Was ever lady so rash 
as to have herself painted as Leda with the Swan? 

James Thomson should not be viewed as he was by Joseph Warton, 
E. W. Manwaring, and C. Hussey. They considered him as “very influential 
in diffusing a taste for the beauties of nature and landscape.” His visual con- 
text was broader than Claude and Salvator Rosa, for he drew upon the same 
painters that Pope admired. On his Italian trip he was unimpressed by land- 
scape but loved sculpture and paintings ky the approved masters. His “‘Sea- 
sons” even follows pictorial precedent; Bassano, Brill, Poussin, and Rubens 
all had painted series of canvases representing the seasons. To poetry Thom- 
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son brings the themes popular in seventeenth-century idealized landscape. 
Thomson’s pantheon of painters included Guido Reni, Guercino, Poussin, 
Titian, Leonardo, Spagnoletto, A. Carracci, Giorgione, as well as Claude and 
Rosa. Like them, he associates nature with heroic, pastoral, and religious 
forms. A very convincing parallel is suggested between Thomson’s personifi- 
cation of Summer and Guido’s Aurora, while the coming of the seasons in his 
poem is aptly likened to processional paintings such as A. Carracci’s Triumph 
of Bacchus or Poussin’s Triumph of Flora. Rather than prefiguring the Roman- 
tic attitude toward nature, Thomson raises landscape to ideal form as a 
Neoclassicist should. 

William Collins, like Pope, Gay, Swift, and Prior, consistently associates 
pictorialism with the history-painter’s way of visualizing the human figure. 
Collins is mildly pictorial in phrases such as “low-cast eyes,” which might 
recall the air of Guido’s figures. His ‘“Ode to Evening” is Guidoesque rather 
than Claudian. Most comment on Collins has stressed his similarity with 
Poussin, Gainsborough, Girtin, Cozens, and even Corot, but this has missed 
the point that Collins’ coloring is less naturalistic than allegorical and moral. 
His favorite painters were the ones honored by poets from Dryden to Gray, 
especially Guido Reni. 

Thomas Gray, one of the most learned connoisseurs of his day, had ac- 
quired conventional good taste on his Grand Tour. His “Ode to Spring”’ at- 
tempts effects similar to the pictorialism of Collins and his “Hymn to Ad- 
versity” improves upon the former by presenting more animated personifi- 
cations in a lyrical vein. The “Elegy,” alternating descriptions and reflec- 
tions, sustains landscape quality, but like Rubens and Poussin, Gray peoples 
the scene, and personifications occur in the reflective parts. The “Elegy” is 
likened here convincingly to Poussin’s Et in Arcadia Ego, which shares its 
elegiac mood, moral theme, and meditative atmosphere 

In his “Progress of Poesy,” Gray suggests a triumphal procession which 
brings to mind Poussin’s, Giulio Romano’s, and Titian’s mythologies. Milton 
rides through the air like a Rubens angel or like Raphael’s Esekiel; Dryden 
resembles an Apollo by Guido or Poussin. While no graphic unity is supplied 
in the poem, Gray did achieve this in ‘““The Bard,” where he follows the form 
of the history painting. He suggested precedents for his Bard in the painted 
figures of Raphael’s Ezekiel and Parmigianino’s Moses. His setting recalls 
Richard Wilson’s Mt. Snowdon, and the venerable poet standing on the 
mountain’s heights is eminently pictorial. 

Criticism of the study might be made regarding the selection and limited 
scope of the illustrations. No important purpose is served by two plates illus- 
trating Nature in the guise of Diana of Ephesus and by another of the god- 
dess herself. Nor are three pictures of Hercules at the Crossroads necessary, 
nor three St. Cecilias. Guido Reni’s Mary Magdalen and his Cleopatra are 
repetitious in expression, and one could easily dispense with Reynolds’ Lady 
Sarah Bunbury. The Hercules Farnese, Augustus of Prima Porta, A pollo Belve- 
dere, and Venus de’ Medici are so well known that illustrations are not 
needed. It is unfortunate that no real feeling for the pantheon of painters 
which the poets loved is established. With the exception of Guercino, Pro- 
fessor Hagstrum has been careful to include at least one illustration by each 
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of the important masters he mentions, but there is nowhere an attempt to 
discuss their qualities and give the student of literature insight into this sister 
art. From a single picture, it is impossible for the student to derive an under- 
standing of Correggio, Titian, Annibale Carracci, or Domenichino. Guido 
Reri, Rubens, and Poussin fare better, but two pictures by Gentileschi, who 
remained of minor importance, seem to be excessive in this limited selection. 
The choice of cover and title-page illustration is odd: Bellori’s plate of painting 
personified as ‘mute poetry” is certainly appropriate, but why Fame blow- 
ing a trumpet should represent poetry as a “‘speuking picture” is not clear. 

The study makes a considerable contribution toward a better understand- 
ing of Neoclassical poetry. It is excellently written and makes its points de- 
cisively. A subject which can hardly be engrossing today, when even illustra- 
tion is condemned in art, let alone the belief that painting and poetry are 
sisters, is a challenging one to attempt, and good scholarship and clear dis- 
tinction of terms and meanings redeem it. The historical summaries are mas- 
terfully handled and the portion dealing with specific Neoclassical poets will 
bring new understanding to their works. 

GRosE EvANs 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 


Joun Keats: A REASSESSMENT. Edited by Kenneth Muir. (Liverpool Eng- 
lish Texts and Studies, No..5.) Liverpool University Press, 1958. Pp. 
x+182. 30s. 


The latest Keats-book-of-the-month offering shows that the poet is large in 
Liverpool. The ten essays in this volume, by past and present members of 


the University of Liverpool, discuss all Keats’s major works as well as his 
significant criticism, and the reviewer at this point can do no better than 
summarize. 

In the opening essay, “Keats and the Elizabethans,” Miss Joan Grundy 
surveys the poet’s “total attitude to the Elizabethans, his affinities with 
them, and the limitation of those affinities.” The first and most important 
kinship, she finds, lies in the energy, freedom of range, and supposed lack of 
discipline in which Keats thought he found a precedent for the length and 
loose structure of Endymion. The failure of that romance led him to revise 
his theory, and thereafter his affinity with the Elizabethans lies ‘‘more in 
technique than in outlook, in the enrichment of his vocabulary, and in actual 
debts in images, stanza-forms and so on.” (“The Eve of St. Agnes,” for ex- 
ample, is only superficially Spenserian, and “has beneath the surface no links 
with the [grave moral] poetry of Spenser.””) The allegorical “Fall of Hyperion” 
marks a partial return, but with the fundamental difference that in it Keats 
views experience from the un-Elizabethan point of view of a god. 

In the next essay, Miss Clarisse Godfrey denies allegorical interpreta- 
tions of Endymion on the grounds that the passage bearing most weight in 
such interpretations (I.777-815) has been misunderstood by all critics except 
Professor Newell F. Ford. “Human love is the theme of the poem,” she says: 
“The lack of detailed plan made it possible for him to use the poem as an out- 
let for the ideas, emotions and intuitions which were crowding into his mind.” 
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Many of the incidents she explains by the fact that Keats set out to “make 
4000 Lines of one bare circumstance.”” Among these incidents the reader may 
“wander” and “pick and choose” his favorite passages. 

Not so, says Dr. Miriam Allott, who at the outset of her essay on “Isa- 
bella,” “The’Eve of St. Agnes,” and “Lamia” deprecates the “‘appreciation”’ 
of Keats that “often amounts to little more than a nerveless picking-over of 
the poems for evidence of ‘rich sensuousness’, ‘poetic effects’, vivid picture- 
making and a vaguely defined ‘principle of Beauty.’ ” In the best essay of the 
book, and the one perhaps most central to the “reassessment” offered in it, 
Mrs. Allott argues that Keats’s major narrative poems all express “in various 
symbolic forms . . . the romantic dissatisfaction with the actual,’’ and that 
they invariably follow a pattern in which a lover falls into a swoon or sleep, 
revives into an enchantment that culminates erotically, then awakens with- 
out warning to a repellent and hostile reality. The narratives, moreover, show 
the same development in Keats that one traces in his letters and non-narra- 
tive poetry—an increasing tendency to qualify “sensation” by “thought.” 
Except when she treats ‘““The Eve of St. Agnes”’ (in some ways a lewd poem, 
however well defended), Mrs. Allott’s case is very persuasive. 

“The Meaning of the Odes” is the first of Professor Muir’s three essays 
in the volume. In it he attempts “‘a plain and elementary statement of what 
the odes are about.” The results are very plain and elementary indeed, and 
more than anything else demonstrate that such an approach is at this late 
stage impossible, save in a handbook like the Oxford Companion to English 
Literature. Mr. Kenneth Allott’s essay on “Ode to Psyche,” reprinted from 
Essays in Criticism (1956), urges that “Psyche” shows more artistic detach- 
ment than the others, that it is the most architectural of the odes and the one 
that culminates most dramatically. He convinces himself most admirably, 
though many readers of the poem will continue to wonder what Keats was at. 
In “A Note on ‘To Autumn’ ” Mr. Arnold Davenport also foregoes the no- 
nonsense approach in favor of reading the lines ““Where are the songs of 
Spring? Ay, where are they? / Think not of them, thou hast thy music too” 
as the point of the whole poem. 

Mr. Muir’s “The Meaning of ‘Hyperion’ ’’—on the interpretation of the 
poem (it “describes the victory of the men of achievement . . . [and] the price 
that must be paid for being a man of achievement’’), the reasons why Keats 
finally abandoned it (“‘he had reached the limit of his experience’’), and the 
relative merits of the two versions (‘The Fall” marks an advance)—is re- 
printed from Essays in Criticism (1952). In the next essay, “Some Ideas and 
Usages,” Mr. R. T. Davies arrives at some interesting results by applying Pro- 
fessor Ford’s lexicographical method to six words that he feels are “focal 
points of Keats’s vision”’: speculation, truth, spirit, sublime, sensation, ethereal. 
By way of preliminary remarks he says that as a critic—perhaps as “‘chame- 
leon critic’”—Keats is “from some points of view” the equal of Johnson, Cole- 
ridge, Arnold, and Eliot. In “Keats and Hazlitt,” reprinted from Proceedings 
of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society (1951), Mr. Muir exhaustively 
demonstrates that almost all Keats’s critical opinions came from Hazlitt. He 
abruptly concludes that “it would be a great mistake to minimise the differ- 
ences between the two writers. Hazlitt is a good critic; Keats is a great one” 
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—but from the display one marvels at the breadth of Hazlitt’s, rather than 
Keats’s, grasp of essential problems. The final essay, by Mr. David I. Mas- 
son, “The Keatsian Incantation: A Study of Phonetic Patterning,” is a 
scholarly and detailed analysis of sound patterns in the late odes and “The 
Eve of St. Agnes.” 

This volume is a kind of Festschrift in reverse—a “‘studies not in honor” 
of Professor Garrod, in whose “witty but misleading book,” which they think 
degrades Keats into a minor poet, the writers find “wilfully obtuse” opinion, 
“insidious . . . misunderstanding,” “rapid sleight-of-mind,” frequent “error,” 
and even “a howler.” (They also disagree with Frances Mary Owen, Robert 
Bridges, and C. H. Herford. It is thus fitting, rather than disturbing, that 
though newer editions appeared in 1947 and 1952 they uniformly cite For- 
man’s 1935 edition of Letters. But if some of the writers have gone into the 
Catskills for twenty years, they have taken along Keats’s poems and letters, 
and read them very thoroughly.) Dr. Garrod’s “error,” as we know, lies in 
thinking Keats ‘‘the great poet he is only when the senses capture him, when 
he finds truth in beauty, that is to say, when he does not trouble to find truth 
at all.” If this view has largely been rejected by others before them, it is at least 
the merit of the Liverpool reassessors that they take a middle stand and do 
not try to make Keats into another deep-browed Coleridge. The writers all 
more or less subscribe to a statement in Mr. Muir’s introduction to the vol- 
ume—that Keats’s best poetry expresses the conflict between the imaginative 
world of beauty and the tragic world of reality: “His whole life was a struggle 
to resolve the conflict between the ideal and the actual, between poetry and 
fact. It was his profound sense of kinship with suffering humanity, and the 
tension between it and his sensuous love of beauty, which made Keats into a 
great poet.” If there is internal strife in the volume over just where this ten- 
sion best appears—Mrs. Allott disagrees with Miss Grundy about the later 
narratives and with Miss Godfrey about Endymion, and Mr. Muir disagrees 
with Mr. Allott about the “Ode to Psyche” and with Mr. Davenport about 
“To Autumn”—the writers are nevertheless united in recognizing that it 
does appear, and that therefore Keats is a great poet: 

Jack STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


Tue ImaceE oF Evrope in Henry James. By Christof Wegelin. Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, [1958]. Pp. x-+ 200. $4.50. 


In his prologue to this valuable and astute study of one of the many figures 
in the rich carpet of Henry James’ fiction, Dr. Wegelin, of the University of 
Oregon, announces his purpose “to trace James’s relation to traditional atti- 
tudes toward Europe and the ‘international situation’ from more or less con- 
ventional beginnings to the conceptual and formal complexity of his latest 
fiction.” Thus, Dr. Wegelin outlines the scope of his study. 

Accordingly he begins with a short but perceptive account of how all 
major American writers in the nineteenth century—Irving, Cooper, Long- 
fellow, George Francis Train, Charles Eliot Norton, N. P. Willis—had felt 
cultural ties with the “old world” and with England in particular. Henry 
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James, in turning to Europe for his inspiration and his themes after his first 
stumbling attempts at stories with an American background, was following 
an already established practice, but he was at the same time, according to his 
own remarks, “fighting against a superstitious valuation of Europe.” And 
thus he was to give us, when all was observed and written, something quite 
different from his predecessors in the field. 

Of all these American predecessors, James was probably closest to Haw- 
thorne, and Dr. Wegelin notes carefully the parallelisms of James’ early fic- 
tion with Hawthorne’s—‘“‘A Passionate Pilgrim’ with Our Old Home and 
Dr. Grimshaw; Roderick Hudson with The Marble Faun—but he also points 
out the deviations and differences as James matured, and notes that “what 
distinguishes his treatment of Europe from that of earlier Americans is the 
progressive deepening of his vision.” From a concern with European scenery 
and backgrounds, James moved quickly to an interest in the “‘conflict of man- 
ners and particularly with the attempts of Americans to adapt themselves to 
what they conceive to be European ways.” Sometimes the results were delight- 
ful comedies of manners; sometimes the probe went deeper. “Madame de 
Mauves,” Dr. Wegelin sees as a significant transition piece as James began 
to move, albeit slowly and somewhat ponderously, into deeper waters. In 
“Daisy Miller” and “An International Episode” there is to be glimpsed the 
struggle which was shortly to become central to James’ work: “the struggle of 
the individual to protect his integrity and freedom against violation by the 
world”; the desire too, faintly suggested, for the “lived life.” The direction 
James’ fiction was to take is indicated; the compass is set. In The Portrait of a 
Lady, this struggle becomes the main interest; the novel is primarily con- 
cerned with the shift from unawareness of bliss and bale to full awareness, 
from outer to inner tension and drama, from superficial manners to problems 
of morality, from innocence to experience, and the novel acquires the stature 
and dignity of tragedy—all this, of course, the experience of one American 
girl transported to Europe for the harsh awakening, but an awakening which 
is perhaps necessary if one is to know all of life; and this, any reader of the 
novel will discover, is Isabel’s desire. 

But that the European experience is not always negative, James showed 
in The Ambassadors ; and here, as in the other two great novels of James’ ma- 
turity, Dr. Wegelin shows that it was actually “not Europe but the American 
experience of Europe, the European experience of America” which claimed 
James’ attention. The Ambassadors and The Wings of the Dove, Dr. Wegelin 
calls dramas of conversion. Strether, eyes opened, mind stimulated and broad- 
ened, heart deeply moved by all he experiences in Paris, comes to “‘a moral re- 
consideration of civilization”; his drama is not “‘merely of the loss of experi- 
ence but of the gain of knowledge . . . what in the end he sees with a new clar- 
ity and sharpness of vision is not only Paris but Woollett itself, represented by 
the human symbols of Madame de Vionnet and Mrs. Newsome.”’ Where 
Europe effects the change in Strether, America in the person of Milly Theale, 
the poor little rich girl, effects a change in Kate Croy and Merton Densher. 
The Ambassadors and The Wings of the Dove thus complement each other in 
their use of international contrast to probe human conduct and response. The 
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Golden Bowl, Dr. Wegelin points out, compounds the situation and achieves 
a synthesis, for here there is a double conversion as Maggie affects and moves 
the Prince, and as the Prince affects and moves Maggie, bringing about a 
“social fusion” or harmony. The novel rises above the international to the 
cosmopolitan—or to the domain of human iiature generally, unbounded by 
nationality. James’ allegiance is shown to be “not to a state—whether Eng- 
land or America—but to a cause, which he considered the cause of civiliza- 
tion,” the cause of morality, of ethics, of human behavior, of human integrity. 
The image of Europe—or of America—in his work is simply a means to an 
end. “His deepest concern had finally been with the possibilities of man, not 
with his actualities,” concludes Dr. Wegelin. 

Somewhat ambiguously and misleadingly titled, in view of the author’s 
final absorption of the “image of Europe” into James’ view of man, this book 
is one of the most significant and valuable of the many upon Henry James 
which have recently appeared. Relatively short, it is uncluttered and un- 
confused by explorations of the views of other critics, though the appended 
notes reveal the author’s acquaintance with the critical literature on James. 
Undisturbed by the many facets of James’ development which might be con- 
sidered but are not closely relevant to his contentions, Dr. Wegelin has care- 
fully and competently followed “the image of Europe”’ as it first appears, as 
it is modified and changed and expanded into the final grand crescendo of 
James’ work. 

CoRNELIA PULSIFER KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


Tue Hétar Cato. AN IcELANDIC. SCHOOLBOOK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. Edited with an introduction and two appendices by Halldér Her- 


mannsson. (Islandica, Vol. xxx1x.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. Pp. xxxiv+o1 (8 plates). Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.75. 


This excellent edition of a famous medieval schoolbook that continued to be 
used into the eighteenth century brings much more than the title suggests. 
It contains the text of the more complete copy of the Hélar Cato preserved 
in the Fiske Icelandic Collection of the Cornell University Library (two 
other, less complete, copies are in libraries in Copenhagen) together with 
the HugsvinnsmAl (a medieval version of Cato), an early eighteenth-century 
translation of the Disticha Catonis from an unpublished manuscript, and sam- 
ple pages of the Hélar text in facsimile. All the Icelandic versions of the 
Disticha are now available for study. The volume also includes the Dicta 
seplem sapientum Grecia, a similar collection of apophthegmatic materials, 
and De civilitate morum, a poem of like quality by Johannes Sulpicius, who 
flourished in the fifteenth century, since these along with translations into 
Icelandic are in the Hélar schoolbook. Professor Hermannsson’s preface con- 
tains a brief and informative account of the school at Hélar and of Icelandic 
schools after the Reformation. His account (pp. xxv—xxvi) of the Latin origi- 
nal is sufficient because Marcus Boas has recently made a monumental edi- 
tion of it (Amsterdam, 1952). This collection of materials makes it possible 
to study the influence of the Disticha on Icelandic literature. As the beginning 
of such a task, one might make an index of significant words. 
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This volume is an admirable memorial to Halldér Hermannsson, who 
prepared it. His recent death is a sad loss to Icelandic studies in this country. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Cato A Facetus. PoysEDNANI A TEXTY (Zu den deutschen Cato- und Facetus- 
bearbeitungen. Untersuchungen und Texte). By Leopold Zatoéil. Spisy 
Mararykovy University v Brné, Filosoficka fakulta, No. 48 (Brno, 1952). 
Pp. 353. Kés. 168. 


Zatotil makes available to us no fewer than eight manuscript versions of the 
German Cato, which was, with the Facetus, the most important late medieval 
collection of vernacular gnomic and didactic materials. We should be very 
grateful to him because previous editions of the Cato are fragmentary and 
difficult to come by. Zarncke’s edition of 1852, which has been the standard, is 
fragmentary because he believed the original to be a partial translation and 
reworking of a Latin original. This ““Rumpfiibersetzung” was, according to 
Zarncke, subsequently revised and enlarged in many ways. Already in 1935 
Zatoéil had rejected this explanation. He continues the argument here and 
has, it seems to me, the better of it. While the establishment of hypothetical 
original texts and the tracing of their influence on the manuscript tradition 
are worthy enterprises, they are, it seems to me, much more risky than the 
establishment of the critical text of a narrative poem. We do not yet fully 
understand the textual history of Freidank’s Bescheidenheit. Few of us will be 
tempted to explore and criticize Zato¢il’s conclusions. And if he had given us 
a convenient index to his sigla, the task would have been an easier one than 
it is. On pages 294-304 he offers a list of interesting or curious words with oc- 
casional but far from complete references to the texts. I could wish that he 
had been more generous. Since the Cato will, I think, be most often consulted 
as a source of gnomic observations, a better ‘Index verborum”’ would hav« 
been very useful. Zato¢il’s summary (pp. 305-37) is difficult to tie up with the 
text and wavers between summarizing the Czech text and bringing a criticism 
of Zarncke’s theory; and the Russian summary (pp. 338-53) is made on a dil- 
ferent plan. In sum, Zatoéil’s book is useful and important but not easy to use. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


RILKE UND SKANDINAVIEN. Zwei Vortriige von Steffen Steffensen. Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1958. Pp. 63. Paper, D. Kr. 8. 


The title of this rather attractively made booklet is that of the second of two 
lectures delivered at the Free University, Berlin, and elsewhere. The first, of 
approximately equal length, concerns “Rilkes Kampf um die Wirklichkeit.”’ 
Here, the author traces what he regards as Rilke’s unsuccessful struggle for 
the harmonization of Life and Art from neo-Romantic beginnings to the twin 
peaks of the Elegies and the Sonnets. If a lecture of this kind provides food 
for discussion and a reminder of the distant goals, at a time when minute 
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Rilke scholarship has yet many tasks before it, it has served its purpose well. 
The author sets out to deal with a “problem,” and it is a cause for gratifica- 
tion that, within his limitations of space, he leaves his audience with some- 
thing more than a bare equation. 

The subject of Rilke and Scandinavia is still awaiting comprehensive 
treatment, and Professor Steffensen deals with a segment of it by supplying 
introductory remarks on Jacobsen, Ellen Key, and Kierkegaard. The omis- 
sion of a host of lesser names is more easily understood than the author’s 
silence on Ibsen and Strindberg. Kierkegaard leads him to a survey of the 
poet’s relationship with R. Kassner. However stimulating these pages are, 
they do not greatly enrich our appreciation of the exceedingly intricate per- 
sonal and artistic threads that bound Rilke to northern Europe. 

Ernst M. OPPENHEIMER 
Carleton University 
Ottawa, Ontario 


VOLKSKUNDE. ErIn HANDBUCH ZUR GESCHICHTE IHRER PROBLEME. Heraus- 
gegeben von Gerhard Lutz. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, [1958]. Pp. 
236. DM 19.60. 


In both Germany and the English-speaking world (especially in the United 
States) the definition of folklore and its problems has been the subject of a 
long-continued discussion. For reasons which are difficult to see there has 
been little or no cross-fertilization, and the important German contributions 
to the discussion are virtually unknown here. The explanation of the situation 
is not altogether easy to find, but perhaps lies in the differences in the origins 
of folklore studies in the two countries. In Germany folklore has always had 
a strong ethnological tinge as is suggested by the fact that Johannes Bohemus 
Aubanus’ Omnium gentium mores, leges et ritus (Augsburg, 1520) is commonly 
called an early folklore treatise. Furthermore, German folklore has since the 
time of Sebastian Franck (Weltchronik, 1534) been conspicuously regional in 
subject matter and approach, has been less dominated than English and 
American folklore by an interest in folksong, and has devoted attention more 
equally to tales, proverbs, riddles, and charms. English folklore has on the 
other hand had a strong antiquarian tinge, deriving no doubt from the seven- 
teenth-century temper of such men as Thomas Browne and John Aubrey. 
Lutz offers an excellent selection of the discussions published since W. H. 
Riehl’s classical essay, Die Volkskunde als Wissenschaft (1859). These are 
widely scattered in pamphlets and local journals that are difficult to come by. 
He believes that those published after 1940 are readily available and does not 
for that reason give more than a bibliographical survey (pp. 229-32) with 
scarcely any critical comment. Many of these titles will not be easy to find in 
this country. There is therefore room for a critical review and interpretation 
of contemporary writings. Lutz’s excellent book deserves warm commenda- 
tion. It will sharpen our understanding of principles and improve our methods. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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An Historicat Dictionary OF GERMAN FicuRATIVE Usace. By Keith 
Spalding, with the assistance of Kenneth Brooke. Fascicles 7-9 (best— 
bunt). Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955-58. 


This impressive work is being continued along the lines indicated in this 
Journal, Vol. trv (October, 1955), 730. One marvels at the amount of reading 
done by the editors. They are lavish with definitions, explanations, and refer- 
ences. They also give many parallels from other languages. 

On page 341 die Blende in photography is not ‘shutter’ (Verschlu), but 
‘(iris-) diaphragm.’ Bierstimme, in Storm’s Pole Poppenspaler, might have 
been included. It would be very desirable if the frequent references to 
Fischart’s Gargantua were given to the easily accessible synoptic reprint by 
A. Alsleben in Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. u. XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts. Page 380: braun with Mdgdelin was stereotyped in sixteenth-century 
folksongs. 


CHARLES A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


Der Ernriui pes ENGLISCHEN AUF DEN DEUTSCHEN WORTSCHATZ 1640- 
1815. Von Peter F. Ganz. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1957. Pp. 257. 


This book, which grew out of a University of London master’s dissertation 
on the gender of English loanwords in German, follows Philip Motley Palmer’s 
1950 monograph, The Influence of English on the German Vocabulary to 1700, 
as an important historical presentation of the effects of English and German 
contact on the German lexicon. Both Ganz and Palmer work in the same area 
in much the same way. Ganz states in the preface that he intends his book to 
continue Palmer’s study to the end of the eighteenth century, and it can be 
surmised that he already has gathered material for the next century and a half 
as well. Palmer in 1950 promised further studies for the periods 1700 to 1800, 
1800 to 1900, and 1900 to the present. 

The body of Ganz’s book (pp. 27-238) is an impressive dictionary offering 
historical treatment for about 500 main entries extending from Adjournment 
to das sweite Gesicht which represent German lexical innovations of the period 
1640-1815 taken to reflect English influence. Words which came into German 
through English from the Americas (Palmer, Neuweltwérter im Deutschen, 
Heidelberg, 1939) or from the Orient are not included. The pattern for the 
treatment of the main entries is that of the etymological Fremdwérterbuch 
with a reference to the German entry’s possible English antecedent and an 
English dating from the OED, a summary of the circumstances of the ap- 
pearance of the entry and its subsequent history in the German language, 
citation of studies and dictionaries in which the German item has been 
treated, and a number of dated quotations containing it. The quotations as 
an indication of an early or a conceivably first occurrence in German, as well 
as instances of subsequent occurrences, represent an immense amount of well- 
directed effort. The bibliography of primary sources combed for quotations 
(pp. 239-53) contains over 450 titles. A bibliography of dictionaries and refer- 


ence works used (pp. 253-55) and a list of abbreviations (pp. 256-57) close the 
book. 
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The author’s only lexical summaries of his material are found in the chapter (pp. 
11-26) that immediately precedes the dictionary; brief subdivisions pertaining to the 
innovations of the late seventeenth century, various specific vocabularies, a listing of 
items from English life, in addition to short sections on the knowledge of English in 
Germany and the main German centers of English influence are included. In his sum- 
mary Ganz lists 21 German items from the seventeenth century not found in Palmer, 
Influence of English, e.g., Akte (1649), Debatte (1689), Konvokation (1694). For other 
entries Ganz has quotations which point to an earlier dating than that given by 
Palmer: Kaffeehaus (1694), Oberhaus (1661), Punsch (1658), Puritaner (1634, under 
puritanisch), Quiiker (1661), Tank (1658), Unterhaus (1649). Ganz also has later datings 
than Palmer for some items: Bill (G 1683, P 1674), Dissenter (G 1706, P 1674), dis- 
solvieren (G 1687, P 1625), Kitz (G 1668, P 1667), Kontinent (G 1801, P 1677), Paketboot 
(G 1684, P 1676). In the cases of rather wide discrepancy between the datings, Palmer’s 
earlier ones are from Hechtenberg, Fremdwérterbuch des 17. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1904), 
which Ganz seems to have found unreliable. 


Ganz distinguishes three waves of English influence on the German 
eighteenth-century literary vocabulary—an Augustan wave (1720-50): 
Bathos (1734), Egotismus (1744); a Miltonic and sentimental wave (1732 
70): aetherisch (1732), empfindsam (1768), sentimental (1769); and a Shake- 
spearean wave (1760-80): Ariel (1775), Volkslied (1775). Shaftesbury is cited 
as the English philosopher having the greatest influence on the eighteenth- 
century German lexicon: moral sense (Wieland, 1756), innere Form (Goethe, 
1775). Barometer (1728), Zentrifugalkraft (1737), among others, were addi- 
tions to the German scientific vocabulary; europdisches Gleichgewicht (1702), 
Jury (1706) to the vocabulary of politics. Banknote (1752), Patent (1737), 
Flanell (1715) illustrate influence in the areas of finance, manufacturing, and 
trade. Ganz brings together under the heading “Englische Lebensart” two 
rather extensive lists comprising over a fourth of the main entries. Members 
of the first list are labeled as German “Exotica”: Mayor (1706), Miss (1755). 
Items of the second list—Roastbeef (1759), Schwindler (1787)—had greater 
currency in German situations than those of the first. 

The German forms cited as examples of English influence are of course 
English loans in German and resulted from the process of linguistic borrow- 
ing, well defined by Einar Haugen in an excellent analysis (Language, xxvi 
[1950], 210-31) as “the attempted reproduction in one language of patterns 
previously found in another.” In an opening chapter concerned with linguis- 
tic and methodological considerations (pp. 3-10), Ganz deals briefly with defi- 
nitions of the traditional terminology of borrowing with reference to English 
loanwords, loan translations, loan formulas, semantic loans as found in his 
German material. His loan formulas differ from the loan translations in con- 
sisting of more than one word in German: fahre wohl (1732) for English fare- 
well is classified as a loan formula; Tatsache (1756) for English matter of fact, 
as a loan translation. He has also a further classification, which might be 
paraphrased in English with “frequency loan,” for items like Halle, Heil, 
Heim whose frequency of occurrence in German poetic language increased 
after 1740 in imitation of the English poetic use of hall, hail, home. 

To the traditional and the Ganz classification of loans the reviewer pre- 
fers that of Haugen (for a scheme later than 1950, see Language, xxxXII 
[x956], 766), in which the two broadest classes reflect the distinction between 
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morphemic importation and morphemic substitution in the borrowing proc- 
ess. German items like Bombast (1726) and Stocks (1780), which show importa- 
tion as a means of reproducing the corresponding English models, come under 
Haugen’s “loanwords,” the traditional term. In contrast to these, items like 
Freimaurer (1733) and Held ‘chief personage of a literary work’ (1729), show- 
ing the substitution of German morphemes for English in the reproduction 
of freemason and the use of hero in literary criticism, are examples of what 
Haugen calls “loanshifts,” including the traditional ‘‘loan translations” and 
“semantic loans,” as well as the Ganz “loan formulas” and “frequency 
loans.” Haugen classifies the loanshifts further into “creations” (fahre wohl, 
Freimaurer) and “extensions” (Halle, Held). 

In addition to the English loans themselves Ganz has also collected their 
German derivatives, that is, the German lexical innovations containing Eng- 
lish loan material, but which are not formal reproductions of ascertainable 
English models. Secondary derivatives of both loanwords and loanshifts are 
treated as main entries in the dictionary and included for the most part in the 
groupings of the summary chapter: Spleen (1765), spleenig (1779); Freidenker 
(1716), Freidenkerei (1754) and freidenkerisch (1759; for the dating see below). 
German compound derivatives with either a loanword or a loanshift as a con- 
stituent are found (as are also some loan compounds) in the dictionary section 
as entries subordinate to the loan simplex: Note (1782), Notenbank (1804); 
Maurer (1741), Maurersinn (1786), Maurersitte (1775), Maurertugend (1786). 
The derivatives, both secondary and compound, are worthy of note because 
they give an indication of the frequency in German of the underlying loan- 
word or loanshift, but they are the result of processes of German word forma- 
tion, rather than of German borrowing from English. In a narrow sense, Eng- 
lish influence extends only to the loan elements which enter into their com- 
position, not to the new formations themselves. 

Nor does English influence, strictly speaking, extend to the subsequent 
parallel changes in meaning of other members of a German ‘“‘Wortfeld” to 
which a loanshift belongs. These autonomous German processes are exempli- 
fied by the entries humorisieren (1767), Laune (Lessing, 1754, although a loan- 
shift interpretation might also be possible), lawnig (Herder, 1768) whose mean- 
ings changed in the direction of the new meaning of Humor (1730) as a replica 
of English humour. English humourist can be given as a model for the new 
meaning of German Humorist (1767), and the German item should probably 
be classified as a loanshift. Although Ganz has a German quotation containing 
English humourous from 1769, the year of the first quotation for humoristisch, 
the latter for reasons of form might be viewed as a German derivative, rather 
than as an English loan. Ganz, incidentally, does not follow Palmer in ac- 
cepting German Humor ‘mood, temperament’ (1610) as a loan from English. 

It is doubtful whether Ganz would have admitted many new entries to 
his dictionary, had he been able to see Erik Erimetsi, Englische Lehnpré- 
gungen in der deutschen Empfindsamkeit des 18. Jahrhunderts (Helsinki, 1955) 
before his own manuscript was finished. Eraimetsa’s examination of English 
sentimental literature in German translation yields the earlier dating of 1759 
for three of the Ganz main entries: freidenkerisch, Freimaurerei, freimaure- 
risch. 
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Ganz is to be congratulated on his significant. contribution to German 
lexicography. One might possibly wish that here and there he had arranged, 
classified, or summarized his material somewhat differently than he has, but 
in the face of the effort and achievement in bringing it together, the expression 
of such a wish seems like quibbling indeed. Loan data often permit a choice 
of interpretation. Anyone can now work (or play) with those presented by 
Ganz. 

B. J. KoeKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


WITTENWILER’s Ring AND THE ANONYMOUS Scots Porm Colkelbie Sow. Two 
Comic-Didactic Works from the Fifteenth Century. Translated by 
George Fenwick Jones. (University of North Carolina Studies in Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, No. 18.) Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xiv+246; 5 figures. $4.50 paper, 
$5.50 cloth. 


As the title indicates, this publication assembles in one volume translations 
and commentaries of a Middle High German poem (through p. 205) and of a 
Middle Scots poem (pp. 207-46). The two poems are brought together merely 
because of the similarity of the subject matter. The two parts of the book are 
structurally identical. The translation (pp. 1-128 and 209-24, respectively) 
precedes a running commentary called “Exposition” (pp. 129-91, 225-42). 
Moreover, the “Exposition” of the Ring is followed by four appendixes: I. 
Controversial Points (192-95), II. Quotations from and Allusions to Scripture 
(195-06), III. Ring Bibliography (196-99), IV. Index and Name-List (200— 
205), while pages 243-46 contain Controversial Points in Colkelbie Sow. This 
reviewer will limit his comments to Wittenwiler’s Ring. 

The Ring, a comic-didactic epic of 9,699 verses, was written near or not 
long after the beginning of the fifteenth century by a certain (not completely 
identified) Heinrich Wittenwiler, who may have held some position at the 
episcopal court of Konstanz, but had his home in the Toggenburg region 
which is now part of the Canton St. Gallen in northeastern Switzerland. Ex- 
cept for phonetic Bavarian elements introduced by a scribe, the characteristic 
features of the language (e.g., gdss for gaiss ‘goat’), especially its vocabulary, 
point frequently to that limited area. Compare the unpublished Berkeley dis- 
sertation of 1951, The Phonology of Wittenwiler’s Ring by Walter C. Kraft. 

The translation (in prose) is based on a photostatic copy of the only 
known Ring manuscript, with the verse numeration established by Edmund 
Wiessner in his edition, Heinrich Wittenwilers Ring (Leipzig, 1931). Typical 
points in which Jones deviates from Wiessner and other scholars are summa- 
rized in the above-mentioned Appendix I which, in general, merits careful 
attention and, in most cases, approval. The translation is a remarkable 
achievement. It is amazing how well Jones, a non-Swiss and a non-German, 
masters this extremely difficult type of Middle High German. In view of this 
indisputable merit, criticism of details may easily seem petty. However, it 
is nonetheless necessary, if for no other reason than to confirm the translator’s 
own expectation (expressed on p. XI) that he may have “missed Witten- 
wiler’s-meaning in many spots.” Our comments are by no means exhaustive. 
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On page 5, we find a raised numeral 84. But there is no #84 on page 155; the matter 
referred to is treated in #85. : 

The author has in general a sound attitude in matters of interpretation. While 
ranking C. G. Fehrenbach’s study, Marriage in Wittenwiler’s Ring, among the “highly 
recommended” bibliographical items, he finds correctly that in it satirical passages are 
often accepted as folkloristic fact (pp. 196, 197). 

Jones is correct in rejecting Giinther Miiller’s NHG rendering (“an edlen Sinnen, 
Mannes Zucht, an lauterem und tiichtigem Sinn”) of verses 30-31 Am hiibschichait 
und mannes sucht, An tugend und an friimchat. I am inclined to disagree with him, how- 
ever, when he contends that tugend ‘virtue’ does not coincide with its present meaning 
(p. 192). Nor is friimchdt to be understood as ‘prowess’ (p. xiv), but as ‘piety, godliness,’ 
i.e., NHG ‘Frémmigkeit.’ The passage contains two couplets of approximate synonyms, 
the first one referring to gentlemanly good manners in relation to one’s fellow man, the 
second to religious life in its relationship to God. 

In #101, Jones speaks of a “‘peasant-tournament tradition” which “amused the 
upper classes.” Actually, we have no peasant-tournament at all, but a parody on a 
regular tournament of knights. In the Tournament it is the real nobleman, Sir Neidhart, 
who cheats. While the others use “‘cudgels woven out of straw,” his club “‘was of iron 
well covered with straw.” 

The satirical names of the peasants are left untranslated, but an explanation is 
given in Appendix IV (pp. 200-205). The name Hafenschlek (= Hafenschleck) allegedly 
‘Gulp-the-oats’ (p. 164, #108, and p. 201) is completely misunderstood. Actually it 
means ‘Lick-the-pot.’ The second component is schlecken ‘to lick’ and not schlucken 
‘to gulp.’ The first component is Hafen ‘pot,’ not Hafer ‘oats.’ Sprach-Brockhaus lists 
Hafen as an Upper German and Middle German dialect word for Topf ‘pot.’ Compare 
Schmalzhafen in the sense of Fett-Topf in an advertisement of the Swiss weekly maga- 
zine, Der Sonntag (published in Olten) of November 4, 1956, page 3. 

The translator and commentator thinks that the nicknames mit dem kruog ‘with 
the jug’ and mit der giiss ‘with the goat’ ‘may also have obscene significance” (p. 185). 
Such an interpretation is far-fetched. There is no basis for giving the name Fladenranft 
(v. 6630) the meaning ‘Cow-pie’ (#90 and p. 201). Jones apparently was thinking of 
Kuhfladen. However, Ranft, the second component of the compound Fladenranft, is 
the hard bread-crust and Fladen is a kind of flat-bread. According to Oskar Rhiner 
(Diinne, Wihe, Kuchen, Fladen, Zelten [Frauenfeld, 1958]), Fladen is even today the 
exclusive designation for that type of flat-bread in the entire area called Toggenburg 
(cf. map at the end of Rhiner’s book). Fladenranft can only mean ‘the crust-edge of a 
flat-loaf.’ 


In his explanations of the folkloristic elements, Jones falls victim to an 
aberration of nineteenth-century German scholarship, the mythological 
school which detected everywhere traces of ancient fertility rites. In #10 
(p. 132) we read: “These Shrovetide or Mardi Gras practices were derived 
from ancient fertility rites celebrating the return of summer. After enduring 
the long winter months, the ancient Germanic peoples had welcomed the 
summer with unrestrained joy, which they expressed in song, dance, and pan- 
tomimic rituals.” In an article contributed to the collection, Sprachgeschichte 
und Wortbedeutung, Festschrift Albert Debrunner (Bern, 1954), pp. 419-22, 
this reviewer showed the fallacy of the mythological theory concerning the 
Nicholas customs. The following argument against Germanic-pagan origin 
applies likewise to the Shrovetide practices: 


“Die Alpenlinder und speziell die Schweiz diirften ausserdem auf Grund einer weitern 
Uberlegung zur Aufbewahrung altgermanisch-heidnischer Spuren héchst ungeeignet 
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sein. Ich meine den Umstand, da die Schweiz, abgesehen vom deutschen Osten, wohl 
das zuallerletzt germanisierte Gebiet darstellt. Die Jahrhunderte dauernde rémische 
Herrschaft und die vollstindige Romanisierung der Bevélkerung wird wohl etwas 
damit zu tun haben, wenn wir Unterschiede mit dem erzdeutschen Norden finden.” 


The Shrovetide and Mardi Gras practices are not common Germanic, but 

limited to those German-speaking areas which had once been under Roman 

domination. These areas are, moreover, adjacent to the Romance language 
area where these well-known customs could not be of Germanic origin. In 
the French part of Switzerland there is, in addition to the mardi gras ‘Shrove 

Tuesday,’ a jeudi gras ‘the Thursday before Ash Wednesday,’ which is also 

observed in Alamannic Switzerland under the name Schmutsiger Donnerstag 

(Schmutz is the old Swiss word for cooking fat or shortening). French jeudi 

gras and mardi gras and Swiss German Schmutsiger Donnerstag designate days 

on which, at some earlier time, fat or shortening could be used for baking, in 
contrast to the Lenten fast of the Roman Catholic Church, which in former 
centuries was much stricter than today.! 

The period of feasting and revelry preceding Lent can be understood only 
in connection with the strict Lenten fast itself. We find it originally only in 
Catholic and Orthodox countries as a last chance for joyfulness. All problems 
connected with it, be they of a folkloristic or lexicographic or etymological 
nature, are international in scope and cannot be solved on the limited basis 
of a single language and its speakers. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 

1 This reminds us of the Russian Orthodox méslenitsa ‘Butter Week,’ i.e., ‘the last 
days preceding Lent.’ In the observation of the Lenten fast, the Russian Orthodox 
Church is much stricter than the Roman Catholic Church, inasmuch as even the eating 
of butter is forbidden during Lent. (Cf. the unpublished doctoral dissertation by 
Russell Blair, The Food Habits of the East Slavs (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1956], pp. 81-83.) 

Dire AUFFASSUNG DES JUNGEN HERDER voM MITTELALTER: EIN BEITRAG 
zuR GESCHICHTE DER AUFKLARUNG. Von Heinz Stolpe. (Beitriige zur 
deutschen Klassik, herausgegeben von den Nationalen Forschungs- und 
Gedenkstitten der klassischen deutschen Literatur in Weimar, Abhand- 
lungen, Band 1.) Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1955. Pp. 
ix+536. DM 21.50 (East). 


The author’s precise theme is: “Die Mittelalterauffassung des jungen Herder 
im Zusammenhang der Eniwicklung von der friihen sur unmittelbar vorrevolu- 
tiondren Phase der deutschen Aufklirungsbewegung” (p. 1).! The period ex- 
amined extends to the time of Herder’s “courtly compromise” at Weimar, 
about 1779. It is stated that his “‘Mittelalter-Reseption,” occurring ‘‘im Zuge 
der allgemeinen ideologischen Abrechnung mit dem Feudalabsolutismus,” 
formed an integral part of the struggle for a bourgeois national society (p. 7) 
and that his sympathy was hence with those periods or aspects of the “mitt- 
lere Zeiten” which were pre-, non-, or antifeudal; in concrete terms this im- 


! Italics here, and wherever else the contrary is not indicated, are Stolpe’s. 
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plies preference at first for the nebulous (really premedieval) bardic times 
and for Hanseatic city culture, subsequently for the late fifteenth and the 
early sixteenth century. Stolpe thus radically separates Herder (who, for cer- 
tain reasons, enjoys a considerable prestige in the Communist world) from 
the “feudalapologetischen Bestrebungen der deutschen Romantik’”’ (p. 7). 
This distinction is—within limits—justified. But the author weakens his case 
by dogmatism and by ignoring large parts of the problem. He discusses Nova- 
lis in considerable detail; yet Gérres, who would have offered the richest 
comparative material, is passed over in silence (while Tieck, A. W. Schlegel, 
F. Schlegel, Brentano, Arnim each receive only one incidental mention). 

In the process of interpreting Herder’s image of the Middle Ages in 
terms of the thought patterns and the social reality of his age, the discussion 
goes very far afield. Some of the background material presented in detail has 
only a remote connection with the central problem, which, in fact, occupies 
no more than a fraction of the study. Stricter limitation and sharper focusing 
should have been possible. This feature of the book accounts for the fact that 
the present review takes up so many points not obviously connected with 
Herder. 

Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin are frequently cited, with varying 
degrees of pertinence. To Walter Ulbricht, the East-German party boss, 
Stolpe also pays his respects by quoting (p. 408) his statement that “die 
nationale Frage einen tiefen sozialen Inhalt hat” (mirabile dictu). Disturbing 
is the propensity to emotionally charged polemical clichés: ‘‘Pfaffenkliingel,”’ 
“Pesthauch der Reaktion,” “Schlésser...in deren Gifthauch...” (pp. 
152, 300, 402). Certain phrases not devoid of truth deteriorate, through mo- 
notonous repetition, into tiresome slogans affecting us like ubiquitous Spruch- 
binder: ‘‘Faulniskrise des Feudalismus,” “deutsche [nationale, allgemeine, 
etc.] Misere” (of the latter I noted 28 occurrences). Schiller, reacting to the 
French terreur of 1793, is seen as “ein allzu vertrauensseliges Opfer der reak- 
tioniren Greuelpropaganda” (pp. 499 f.). With regard to autocratic govern- 
ment in the German territories of the eighteenth century we read: “Auf en- 
wie Innenpolitik . .. wurden durch die Fiirsten und ihre Rate véllig unab- 
hangig vom Willen der Bevélkerung dirigiert” (p. 366). Undeniable—never- 
theless, Mephisto’s word comes to mind: “Spottet ihrer selbst und weif 
nicht wie.” 

Partisanship permeates the book. If Herder’s publisher Hartknoch com- 
plains of having no leisure for liberal pursuits, this indicates ‘‘schidliche 
Auswirkungen der vom vordringenden Kapitalismus forcierten ‘Arbeitsteil- 
ung’ ”’ (p. 107); the reader is left with the impression that the curse of de- 
humanization through specialization is peculiar to the capitalistic forms or 
phases of modern society (cf. also pp. 58, 112, 119, 123, 211). In the discussion 
of Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte Herder’s criticism of enlightened 
despotism receives due attention. Monarchical absolutism was, of course, the 
only form in which Herder could experience the slowly emerging modern 
state-machine. But what was his deeper concern, antimonarchism or anti- 
statism? In any case, Stolpe chooses to ignore the possible significance of 
Herder’s impassioned antimechanistic, antitotalitarian anathemas for our 
own age and for his (Stolpe’s) own society. Incidentally, Auch eine Philosophie, 
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one of the most powerful works that Herder ever wrote and certainly of cen- 
tral importance to a discussion of his conception of the Middle Ages, is treated 
altogether with a peculiar reserve, and quite briefly. Could it be that it is too 
complicating a factor with regard to that incongruity between Herder and 
Romanticism which Stolpe sets out to establish? 

How a partisan method of proof operates, may be illustrated by two small 
examples. Blackwell, we read, follows up a spirited description of Homeric 
times with the assertion that, after all, he prefers the peaceful and orderly 
society of his own age, “d. h., so kénnen wir kiihn interpretieren” (Stolpe 
continues) “die gesetzlich sanktionierte Bereicherung durch koloniale Aus- 
beutung usw.” (p. 63). “Kiihn” indeed! 

His attitude toward non-Marxian scholarship shows a typical gradation 
from condescension to scorn. In any case: “Die Wurzeln einer wissenschaft- 
lichen oder kiinstlerischen Erscheinung aufzudecken und ihr Wesen wie ihre 
weiterwirkende Bedeutung klarzulegen, das vermag nur der dialektische und 
historische Materialismus, der das beste ideologische Erbe der Vergangenheit, 
darunter auch die grofen Traditionen der ersten progressiven Entwick- 
lungsphase des Biirgertums nebst deren Nachklingen, in sich aufgenommen 
und schiépferisch weitergebildet hat” (pp. 13 f.). Totally condemned is “die 
unrettbar in den Bann der metaphysischen Denkweise zuriickversunkene 
sogenannte ‘Geisteswissenschaft’ des entfalteten Imperialismus” (p. 12). 

One of the specific weaknesses of non-Marxian scholarship Stolpe sees 
in its peculiar helplessness regarding literary periods (p. 222, n. 3). He him- 
self, however, fails to develop a clear framework. Frequently he operates with 
the term “‘friihe Aufklirung,” but it does not become quite clear whether this 
signifies an age group or a period proper, cutting across several age groups. 
On the whole, the former seems to be the case. Wieland and Nicolai (both 
born 1733) and Lichtenberg (b. 1742) are named as representatives of early 
German Enlightenment (pp. 411 f., 425); but then again we find D. G. 
Strube (6. 1694) put in the same group (p. 472). Of Mascov’s (b. 1689) Ge- 
schichte der Teutschen (1726-37) Stolpe speaks as “dem... maSgebenden 
... fachhistorischen Werk der friihesten Phase der deutschen Aufklarung”’ 
(p. 341). One wonders where Thomasius (6. 1655) would fit into the system. 

It is worth while to cast a glance at social determinants as here con- 
ceived. Stolpe writes: “Fiir uns sind Kunst und Literatur keine schénen 
Wolkengebilde, die fern und beziehungslos iiber der Welt der Erzeuger der 
materiellen Giiter schweben. Wir betrachten und verstehen sie vielmehr als 
untrennbare Bestandteile des gesamtgesellschaftlichen Entwicklungspro- 
zesses, als dessen kiinstlerischer Ausdruck sie entstehen und auf den sie 
ihrerseits mannigfach zuriickwirken” (p. 223). If “gesellschaftlich” here evi- 
dently refers to the total pattern of group life, the term seems already some- 
what narrowed when (on pp. 416 f.) we read of “die gesellschaftlich akti- 
vierende Wirkung” of poetry in northern antiquity, with reference to collec- 
tive exploits such as conquests and migrations. And finally we observe a shift 
to social determinism in an entirely restricted sense: certain ideas of Wieland, 
of Schiller are regarded as resulting from their social situations at specific 
times in their careers (p. 424: “{Wielands] gesellschaftliche Situation zu 
jener Zeit”; p. 4096: “Analyse der damaligen gesellschaftlichen Situation 
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Schillers””). What would be the result if this method were applied to the pres- 
ent relationship between the socioeconomic status and the ideological thought 
patterns of some favored intellectuals in certain countries? 

A weak point in Stolpe’s historical interpretation is the term ‘“Feudal- 
absolutismus.” This is a favorite word in Marxian historiography, but I sub- 
mit that it is useful only when designating a certain historical compromise, a 
do ut des between the (mutually opposed) principles indicated in the com- 
pound. At times Stolpe keeps feudalism and absolutism clearly apart, for 
instance in his discussion of Montesquieu (pp. 81 ff.), which I regard as one of 
the best parts of his book. But then again “feudalabsolutistisch” tends to 
become a cliché—as when on page 229 we read of “die feudalabsolutistische 
[for: absolutistische] Unterdriickungspolitik der . . . Landesfiirsten.” 

In connection with Goethe’s G diz we find: ‘Dieses Sujet bot dem Dichter 
eine ausgezeichnete Handhabe zur literarischen Widerspiegelung des Kampfes 
um die nun [i.e., in Goethe’s own time] endgiiltig spruchreif werdende Liqui- 
dierung des Feudalismus in Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsordnung,.. ” 
(p. 331); from there Stolpe somehow (rather vaguely) draws a line to “Schaf- 
fung der freien Bahn fiir die kapitalistische Produktivitat” (ibid.). But what, 
if not (an idealized) feudalism, is the political philosophy of, this play?? And 
be it also noted, in passing, that Goethe’s attitude here is anything but sym- 
pathetic to the merchants, the representatives of early capitalism. 

Stolpe tends to oversimplify, to the prejudice of “deutsche Misere,’’ the 
differences in socioeconomic development between Germany and her neigh- 
bors, notably Denmark. He seems not to know that deep into the second half 
of the eighteenth century the status of that country’s peasentry (despite 
local reforms) progressively deteriorated through Stavnsbaandet, the peculiar 
Danish form of serfdom. He expostulates about paternalistic sumptuary 
laws in Biickeburg and appears to be unaware that such laws, together with 
Stavnsbaandet, were reinvigorated in Denmark even after Struensee’s fall in 
1772. The statement that Klopstock was able “sich in der Hauptstadt eines 
der 6konomisch und sozial fortgeschritteneren Nachbarlainde* Deutschlands 
eine leidlich zureichende und gesicherte materielle Existenz zu schaffen, und 
zwar bemerkenswerterweise allein durch seine poetischen Afbeiten” (p. 372) 
is incorrect; he received a royal pension. 

Let us scan, in rapid succession, a number of details, most of them of a 
factual nature. 


Herder’s “Veneti”’ (in a Latin essay on the decline of the Carolingian Empire) 
should surely be translated as ‘‘Wenden,”’ rather than as “‘venetische Vélker’”’ (p. 441). 
The Letts are called “baltoslawisch” (e.g., on p. 214); the author seems to think of the 
Baltic tongues (wrongly) as a subdivision of the Slavic group. He makes no distinction 
between Scots and Highlanders, including under the latter term such men as William 
Robertson, David Hume, Adam Smith (pp. 66 f.). We are told on psge 230 that the 
Holy Roman Empire included “die Territorien von acht Kurfiirsten ¢darunter PreuSen 
und Osterreich)”’; actually, from 1692 to 1777, there were nine eléctorates, and the 
Hohenzollern were, of course, electors only as margraves of Brandenburg, the Habs- 
burgs as kings of Bohemia. To speak of a “‘véllig perspektivlosen Duodezabsolutismus 


A 
2 Cf. Schumann, “Goethe and Friedrich Carl von Moser: A Contribution to the 
Study of Géts von Berlichingen,’’ JEGP, i111 (1954); see especially pp. 14 ff. 
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in Darmstadt” (p. 397) is to state a half-truth; such words apply to Ludwig IX (mostly 
drilling his soldiers at Pirmasens) but not to his wife Caroline, “die groBe Landgrifin,” 
who in 1772 brought about the appointment of Friedrich Carl von Moser as prime 
minister. An assortment of errors appears on page 289. Wiirttemberg, we read there 
(n. 169), was ruled by the nobility “mit Hilfe einer . . . als reine Interessenvertretung 
der Feudalklasse fundierenden [for: fungierenden] Staindevertretung.” The facts: the 
feudal nobility of that area, being reichsunmittelbar, was not represented in the terri- 
torial Estates, which consisted of 14 Protestant clerics and about 70 burgesses. The 
Duchy of Schleswig was not even “‘loosely”’ connected with the Empire. Johann Hart- 
wig Ernst Bernstorff does not come under the heading “verbiirgerlichte Adlige’’; 
pious, humane, and liberal, he was nevertheless a grand seigneur if ever there was one. 
Finally, Stolpe here confuses, or fuses, this Bernstorff with his nephew, Andreas 
Peter (n. 171). 

Dialectic materialists, who certainly have a finely meshed thought system of 
their own, are apt to throw all intellectual subtlety overboard when theology is in- 
volved. Quoting verbatim his fellow Marxian, F. Mehring, Stolpe misrepresents Luther’s 
eucharistic doctrine (in rather crude terms) as one of transubstantiation (p. 146). 
Pastor Alberti of Hamburg wrongly appears as a representative of Lutheran 
orthodoxy (p. 148). In what sense can Reimarus’ Fragmente be called apocryphal 
(p. 152, n. 167)? On p. 448 the term “‘Bischofssitz”’ is wrongly substituted for Herder’s 
“Metropole” (=archiepiscopal see), with confusing results. 

Turning to literature and authors, I note the following. Surely at least Rousseau 
should have been mentioned to qualify the sweeping statement on page 514 about the 
enthusiastic optimism which in the West European bourgeoisie prevented “‘alles tiefere 
Nachdenken iiber die Problematik des eigenen Aufstiegs.’’ Incidentally, Rousseau’s 
love of clever paradox is condemned as a residual courtly element (p. 43); would this 
apply to all lovers of paradox, such as Heine or Thomas Mann? Iselin is erroneously 
assigned to Ziirich (pp. 23, 169; correct on p. 274: ““Baseler Ratsschreiber’’). Klopstock’s 
bardic poetry did not begin in 1747 (p. 71); where bardic elements are found in the 
early odes (e.g., ““Wingolf’’), they are the result of much later revisions. His Hermann 
und die Fiirsten was not written in 1769 (p. 373); the drama was begun in 1767, com- 
pleted many years later, and published in 1784. The chapbook which Denis failed to 
appreciate, should, of course, be referred to as Kaiser Octavianus and not Cdsar Ok- 
tavianus (p. 367). Herder’s Ossian was first printed as a separate pamphlet (Hamburg: 
Bode, 1773), not as a part of Vom deutscher Art und Kunst (p. 316). Can one say that 
“Herders Biickeburger Mittelalterbild ist... zum Amgelpunkt der gesamten Tradi- 
tionswahl der Sturm-und-Drang-Bewegung geworden” (p. 227)? What about Gétz and, 
behind it, Méser’s Osnabriickische Geschichte (1768) and ““Von dem Faustrecht”’ (1770)? 
Goethe’s juvenile drama Belsazar has no bearing on the ideology of the Storm and 
Stress (p. 329). Two reviews from the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen presumably not 
by Goethe are attributed to him (p. 149, n. 155; p. 420)—evidently simply because 
they appear in the Weimarer Ausgabe, albeit the second one (on Lieder Sineds des 
Barden) is there printed in small type and with a note explicitly disclaiming Goethe’s 
authorship (xxxvml, 325). Lenz’s antagonism toward the nobility is oversimplified 
(p. 291): both in Der Hofmeister and in Die Soldaten he makes enlightened members of 
the aristocracy his spokesmen. In a discussion of “die Eroberung des konkreten biuer- 
lichen Lebens’’ in German literature of the seventeen-seventies (p. 326) Maler Miiller’s 
and Voss’ idyls should not be omitted. Can one in all objectivity attribute to German 
classicism a deep feeling of solidarity “mit den um ihre Befreiung ringenden sozialen 
Schichten und den unterdriickten Vilkern auf der ganzen Erde’’ (p. 433)? 

Also in technical matters the book is imperfect. The historian Mascov (Mascou) 
appears with the latter spelling in the main text, as Maskov in the pertinent note 
(pp. 340 and 341, n. 22), as Mascow in the index. For ‘‘Héizle (p. 75; correct) we gen- 
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erally find “‘Hoelzle” (e.g., pp. 76 f.). ““Smollet’’ (passim) should preferably be ‘‘Smol- 
lett.” The quoted edition of Voltaire is not properly identified, and Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall is cited by pages only, without indication of edition and volume (p. 64, n. 85). 
The title of the anonymous satire Uber die Frondiensie . . . varies in detail (pp. 247, 
268, 522). More or less inaccurate titles also appear on pages 4 (Géts [not: Gottfried] 
von Berlichingen), 19 (correct: Haben wir noch jetzt das Publikum...), 25 (n. 31: 
Fragmente Ueber die neuere ...), 35 (... in kabbalistischer Prose), 83 (Two Treatises, 
not: Treaties), 337 and 356 (“‘Gedicht eincs Skalden’’). In various footnotes on pages 
14, III, 112, 121, 341 we find the reference “‘S. . . . ,” the page numbers not being filled 
in. Senseless is the notation ‘‘siehe unten S. 64” on the selfsame p. 64 (n. 80). 


To test accuracy I checked eight quotations from Meinecke’s Die Entste- 
hung des Historismus (Miinchen und Berlin, 1936) and found (1) that three 
were textually inaccurate and (2) that one single page reference was given 
correctly. Furthermore: in one case (p. 475) an apparent quotation from 
Moser turned out to be a paraphrase by Meinecke. Altogether, quotations 
were inordinately inaccurate. I examined hardly a passage of any length with- 
out discovering, sooner or later, deviations from the original text. On pages 
209 and following, a quotation of 32 lines from Suphan’s Herder edition 
showed 36 inaccuracies and one major mistake: “Barren” for ‘“Sparren.” 
Such errors as “seroit” in a context where the original (not available to me) 
must, barring a misprint, have had “‘sauroit”’ (p. 253) or “Lebensverfassung” 
for ‘‘Lehensverfassung” (p. 490) do not facilitate instant comprehension. In 
the second passage from Mallet on page 74 the end of one sentence and the 
beginning of the next (‘‘et presque universelles. Des établissemens différens’’) 
have dropped out, leaving unintelligible verbiage; on page 338 the words 
“Schiitze, der sich als ‘den Advocaten der alten Deutschen’ betrachtet, dessen 


Aufgabe es sei, seine Vorfahren...” are replaced by ‘‘Schiitze, der es als 
seine Aufgabe proklamiert, die Vorfahren ....”’ One substantial deviation 
after the other occurs on page 149 in a quotation from Nicolai’s Sebaldus 
Nothanker. Is possibly the edition cited (DL, Reihe Aufklarung, xv), not 
identical with that actually quoted? Such suspicions arise more than once. 


Also many matters of diction, indeed grammar, call for correction: “jener . . . 
Ausfall gegen die Zusammenballung der Menschen in Stadten, die Rousseau . . . nieder- 
schrieb” (p. 50); “gegen das Mittelalter als jener Epoche” (p. 51); “‘anlaflich dessen 
Eintreten” (p. 59); “einer... Vereinigung, wie es eine Nation darstelle”’ (p. 62); 
“in der angehingten Panegyrik des angehingten Charakterbildes” (p. 201); “die 
eigene Not zu steuern’’ (p. 262); “ein geeignetes Schutzschild” (p. 346, n. 42); “von 
...jenen ‘semper Augustos...’”’ (p. 418); ‘‘Periode..., wahrend der” (p. 505). 
Can a writer treat a topic “redselig, aber im Grunde unerlebt” (p. 419)? What does 
“seine [des Werkes] Spezifik” (p. 16) mean? Why is “verséhnlerisch”’ used for ‘“ver- 
séhnlich”’ (pp. 54, 419) and “‘diskriminieren”’ (p. 433) for “‘diskreditieren’”’? (The latter 
misusage, to be sure, seems to be quite widespread.) Regarding the attitude of Klotz 
and his friends to Friderician despotism we read that “sie [ihm]... kein Hiarchen 
kriimmten, sondern im Gegenteil . . . Wasser auf die Miihlen leiteten” (p. 215)—an 
odd contrast. Sentences of such involved construction as to require repeated and con- 
centrated reading efforts occur on pages 390 (‘‘Die in den verschiedensten . . .’’) and 
459 (“So nahm Herder. ..”’). Garbled passages are found on pages 42 (n. 2), 435 
n.g, end), and 495 (second paragraph), while typographical chaos prevails on page 43. 


Nicely bound but printed on very poor paper, the book deals with an 
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important subject; it offers some interesting viewpoints and occasionally a 
good formulation. But its reliability is spoiled by dogmatism and resulting 
Procrustean methods on one hand, by careless workmanship on the other. 
Some day the job will have to be done again.* 
DeETLEv W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


* I noted typographical and other minor errors as listed below. Excluded from the 
list are ordinary matters of punctuation and the countless inaccuracies within quota- 
tions. P. 10 (n. 20): Suph. IIT, 384 / 15: Friedrich Leopold von Hardenbergs / 19: 
1765 (for: 1675) / 21 (n. 10): Historismus / 23: Ziiricher / 24: einen Haupthebel / 27 
(n. 40): Oder aus dem gleichen / 30: Quattrocento / 30: dithmarsischen / 32: drangte’”®’, 
/ 79: Triple Alliance / 90: veralteten Zunftwesen / 91 (n. 20): dem Landrat / 118 (n. 
64a): S. 72 / 122 (n. 72): Livre / 123: Seelenjochs / 126: auferlichstem Zeremonien- 
kult / 128: einen... Spinnerlohn / 131 (n. 98): “‘Bibliothéque Nationale’ / 169: 
Ratsschreiber / 171: dem Neuankémmling / 194: seinen ‘‘Epistolis Homericis”’ / 221 
(n. 1): sonst wiirde er doch / 229: Duodezfiirsten / 258 (n. 55): leuchtendsten / 259 
(n. 61): (écon. pol.)’”’ / 259 (n. 63): (écon. rust.)” / 276 (n. 125): 1775 (for: 1777) / 289: 
intelligenteren / 302: Méglichkeit / 327 (n. 100): K. Marx, “Die / 337: sahen", / 379: 
ausgearbeitete / 383: pseudo-epischen / 384: zornig-stolzen / 398: duodezabsolu- 
tistischen / 413: Duodezfiirstentum / 414: 1769 (for: 1761) / 424: 1776 (for: 1766) 
/ 436: Selbstgefithls / 440: “magister palatii” / 441: Immunitat / 446: “Die Franken 
... Alles’, Und / 447: “Indessen muf man’”’—so / 449: vollends / 457: verschiichtert- 
vagen / 458: als ihm die aufklarungsstolzen / 479: miisse*. Aus / 497 f.: Charlotte von 
Lengefelds / 520: Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litteraturgeschichte. There is some technical 
confusion regarding the parentheses at the bottom of p. 159. Note 93 has no indicator 
in the main text of p. 129; n. 68 has none in that of p. 198. Note ro on p. 227 should be 
designated as 12. Capitalization in French and English book titles is haphazard, as it 
is with regard to Fransisische Revolution and Heiliges Rimisches Reich. Annoying are 
such abbreviations as “biirgerl.” (p. 27, n. 38) and “‘ital.”’ (p. 31, n. 54) 


Herver: His Lire anp THoucut. By Robert T. Clark, Jr. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. xii+ 501; 5 plates. 
$6.50. 


When the late Professor Clark followed up his manifold and penetrating 
Herder studies with a magnum opus, it was greeted, as far as I am aware, with 
predominantly laudatory reviews. With deep regret I must state at the outset 
that the following pages will represent, by contrast, a reserved attitude. 
They were written, in substance, before the author’s early and saddening 
death. After a long lapse of time, much reflection, and a renewed perusal of 
the book, I decided to set forth my fallible opinions such as they are, and for 
whatever they may be worth. A scholar, alive or deceased, is not honored by a 
departure from sincerity in criticism. 

Professor Clark contends (p. 3) that throughout Herder’s life “his 
thought contained far more Rationalistic elements than anyone has hitherto 
pointed out—if the term ‘Rationalistic’ is understood in its broadest sense, as 
the adjective referring to the great movement known as the Enlightenment 
(what the French call Eclaircissement and the Germans Aufklérung).” 
Granted: elements of the Enlightenment are clearly in evidence in Herder’s 


1 But they do not. The proper term is le siécle des lumiéres. 
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thinking—residual ones even at the height of his Sturm und Drang; and yet 
Professor Clark’s own presentation again and again brings out Herder’s 
dynamic antirationalism as his distinctive and historically effective side (e.g., 
on pp. 140, 147, 232, 290). Another programmatic pronouncement of our 
biographer is this: 

The Protestant mystic Hamann is supposed to have conveyed to Herder the fruitful 
thoughts about language and poetry thet Herder made use of in awakening the young 
Goethe and inspiring the writers of the Storm and Stress, who in turn laid the founda- 
tions of German Romanticism. In the following pages I do not accept this thesis, which 
I regard as degrading to Herder, Goethe, and the Romanticists. . . . (p. 3) 


That Herder’s ideas concerning the origin of language (and, underlying these, 
his metaphysical convictions) widely differed from Hamann’s, is undeniable. 
But with reference to the fundamental conception of poetry as the mother 
tongue of the human race, Clark himself states unequivocally: “In this most 
important phase of his thought Herder remained true to the doctrine of the 
Magus” (pp. 256 f.; emphasis mine). And as for the inspiration transmitted by 
Herder, in turn, to his younger contemporaries and to the subsequent genera- 
tion, the author himself coins the following formulation: “Herder... , 
the energizer and inspirer of Goethe, the Storm and Stress, the Romantic 
school .. . ” (p. 99); or again: “It was the Herder of the Storm and Stress who 
exercised the most powerful single influence on German Romanticism as a 
whole; it was the young Herder, the prophet of revolt against Rationalistic 
concepts of form, who was revered by the early Romanticists” (p. 418). 

In 436 pages of text (to which are added notes, an excellent bibliography, 
and a full index) Professor Clark sketches Herder’s life and discusses, in con- 
siderable detail, all his major and many of his minor works. The quotations 
are praiseworthy for their copiousness; since the book does not address itself 
only to scholars of German literature, they are translated (not without errors). 

Does the nonspecialist reader close the book with a vivid, vigorous con- 
ception of its hero? I am not at all sure. What makes the encounter with 
Herder intellectually exhilarating? Is it not the élan of his power of historic 
visualization, his unique empathy for the infinite variety of cultural patterns, 
which yet all express one basic humanity? Such experience the reader of this 
book is not likely to have. I will illustrate my criticism with a few examples, 
all from Herder’s Journal meiner Reise von Riga nach Nantes of 1769. 

Professor Clark does not make us aware of the vibrant alertness of the 


imagination with which Herder steps aboard ship and later on the foreign 
shore: 


. . was gibt ein Schiff, da zwischen Himmel und Meer schwebt, nicht fiir weite 
Sphiare zu denken! Alles gibt hier dem Gedanken Fliigel und Bewegung und weiten 
Luftkreis! Das flatternde Segel, das immer wankende Schiff, der rauschende Wellen- 
strom, die fliegende Wolke, der weite unendliche Luftkreis! (SW, tv, 348) 


Mit welcher Neuerungssucht geht man gegen Land? Wie betrachtet man den ersten 
Piloten mit seinen hélzernen Schuhen und seinem grossen weifien Hut? Man glaubt in 
ihm die ganze franzisische Nation . . . zu sehen? [sic] Wie begierig ist man aufs erste Ge- 
sicht, auf die ersten Gesichter; sollten es auch nur alte Weiber seyn; sie sind jetzt 
nichts als fremde Seltenheiten, Franzésinnen. (SW, rv, 358 f.) 
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We are not made to feel how the “weite, unendliche Luftkreis” sensitizes the 
traveler for certain manifestations of the human spirit: 


Auf dem Meer muf nicht Gartenidyllen, und Georgika, sondern Romane, abentheur- 
liche Geschichten, Robinsons, OdyBeen und Aeneiden lesen! So fliegt man mit den 
Fittigen des Windes, und schifit mit dem abentheurlichen Seehelden . . . . (SW, rv, 
362) 


We are not shown how Herder’s individual situation opens up to him great 
vistas of historical understanding: 


Es gibt tausend neue und natiirlichere Erklarungen der Mythologie, oder vielmehr 
tausend innigere Empfindungen ihrer dltesten Poeten, wenn man einen Orpheus, 
Homer, Pindar, insonderheit den ersten zu Schiffe lieset. Seefahrer warens, die den 
Griechen ihre erste Religion brachten: ganz Griechenland war an der See Kolonie: es 
konnte also nicht eine Mythologie haben, wie Aegypter und Araber hinter ihren 
Sandwiisten, sondern eine Religion der Fremde, des Meeres und der Haine: sie mui 
also auch zur See gelesen werden. (SW, Iv, 357) 


Nor does the author make us see how Herder, in a state of quivering intensity, 
catches fleeting glimpses of the whole stream of human history from its hidden 
spring through the millennia (and dreams ambitious dreams of himself becom- 
ing its recorder): 


Wo ist der erste Punkt? Eden, oder Arabien? China oder Egypten? Abyfinien oder 
Phénicien? ... Und das wire erst Ursprung! Nun die Ziige! Die Origines Griechen- 
lands, aus Egypten oder Phénicien? Hetruriens, aus Egypten oder Phénicien, oder 
Griechenland?— —Nun die Origines Nordens, aus Asien, oder Indien, oder aborigines? 
Und der neuen Araber? aus der Tartarei oder China! und jedes Beschaffenheit und 
Gestalt, und denn die kiinftigen Gestalten der Amerikanisch-Africanischen Litteratur, 


Religion, Sitten, Denkart und Rechte— — —Welch ein Werk iiber das Menschliche 
Geschlecht! den Menschlichen Geist! die Cultur der Erde! aller Riume! Zeiten! 
Vélker! Kriifte! Mischungen! Gestalten! Asiatische Religion! und Chronologie und 
Policei und Philosophie! Aegyptische Kunst und Philosophie und Policei! Phénicische 
Arithmetik und Sprache und Luxus! Griechisches Alles! Rémisches Alles! Nordische 
Religion, Recht, Sitten, Krieg, Ehre! Papistische Zeit, Ménche, Gelehrsamkeit! . . . 
Grosses Thema: das Menschengeschlecht wird nicht vergehen, bis daf es alles geschehe! 
Bis der Genius der Erleuchtung die Erde durchzogen! Universalgeschichte der Bildung 
der Welt! (SW, tv, 352 f.) 


It is unusual to quote so extensively in a review; moreover, not even from 
the book under discussion. But this Herder, caught up in a near-ecstasy of 
historical imagination, is the one, it seems to me, who should be presented, 
especially to those first approaching him. None of the above passages is 
quoted, or even discussed, in seven pages devoted to the Journal; and yet 
Professor Clark calls it “not only a fascinating human document, but also an 
index of all Herder’s future work” and “the most revelatory of Herder’s writ- 
ings” (p. 99). He does treat in detail the pedagogical parts of the Journal. 
They, too, are highly interesting—but was Herder’s “future work” to con- 
sist primarily in educational organization and curriculum planning? 

One of the most stimulating passages in Clark’s book is that correlating 
the characters in Goethe’s Werther with the human typology of Herder’s 
treatise Uebers Erkennen und Empfinden in der Menschlichen Seele of 1774 
(cf. Clark’s previous article in JEGP, xiv [1947]). Also good is the descrip- 
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tion of the Weimar atmosphere in 1776. But in too many other cases the per- 
sonages surrounding Herder remain colorless. 

I now propose to discuss a number of individual points—first, in a 
roughly chronological order, with regard to Herder himself and his immediate 
environment. 


Should not the military surgeon who befriended him in Mohrungen appear as 
Schwartz-Erla rather than as Schwarzerloh (p. 40)? Definitely erroneous is the state- 
ment about Herder’s twofold ordination in Riga, 1765 and 1767 (pp. 51, 58, 60): in 
1765 he received his preaching license (venia concionandi), and in 1767 he was actually 
ordained. How can he have found his demand for sensuous poetic language ‘‘undoubt- 
edly fulfilled” by Klopstock’s odes and Messias (p. 65) when he himself writes in the 
Fragmente: “‘Vielleicht ist es unsrer geistigern Zeit gemafer, daf} [Klopstock] seine 
Bilder gleichsam unsichtbar in die Seele malet . . . ; vielleicht tibertrift das Moralische 
im K. alles schéne Sinnliche im Homer” (SW, 1, 297)? 

Professor Clark does not explain (as particularly the nonspecialist might expect) 
the existence of a Protestant Prince-Bishop of Liibeck holding court at Eutin. What is 
said about the Hain in Gottingen at the time of Herder’s first visit there in 1770 (p. 
114) is incorrect: it was not founded until 1772. Incidentally: Darmstadt is not near 
Géttingen (ibid.); and when Herder subsequently traveled from Darmstadt to Biicke- 
burg, he could not well make “a detour to Frankfurt” (p. 139), since the three cities 
lie on an absolutely straight line. I challenge the statement that “in the Biickeburg 
period especially he [Herder] was remote” from orthodoxy (p. 211; emphasis mine). 
His church there was the Stadtkirche, not a cathedral (pp. 142, 179). His friend Westfeld 
was a Kammerrat (fiscal official), not a Kammerherr (p. 138: “‘chamberlain”’). To speak 
of Countess Maria of Schaumburg-Lippe (not: “‘Biickeburg-Lippe) as “‘unhappy in 
her marriage”’ to Count Wilhelm (pp. 180 f.) is to misrepresent a relationship of which 
Varnhagen states that they loved one another “mit inniger fast romanhafter Zart- 
lichkeit, vielleicht zu sehr, sagte man, um ein ganz gliickliches Ehepaar zu sein.”’ In 
connection with the Count’s military experiments (which were on a far higher plain than 
the conventional princely Soldatenspielerei) Clark says that “‘no one could imagine 
who was intending to invade the principality” (p. 139)—but it so happens that it had 
been in the midst of the Franco-British theater of war in 1757; and while Wilhelm 
later led British troops in the Iberian peninsula, he did not, so far as I know, in this 
connection place “his army at the disposal of the English’’ (pp. 139 f.). 

Ever since Gillies’ precise study Herder und Ossian (1933) there has been a tend- 
ency to oversimplify his findings.? What Gillies proved (as I read his argument) was 
that Herder did not have on his desk Macpherson’s text when in the summer of 1771 
he wrote his Briefwechsel tiber Ossian and that subsequently he received this text from 
Goethe in time to use it for his revised review of volumes m and m1 of Denis’ transla- 
tion. But Gillies also clearly states (pp. 28 f.) that Herder had probably previously 
seen the English original. In my opinion Herder’s words to Caroline Flachsland of 
January, 1771, definitely indicate that somewhere, sometime he had indeed gained a 
first-hand impression of Macpherson’s propria verba. He praises her for her own version 
of “Colma,” adding that the poem is ‘‘im Original noch siebenmal schiner.”’ “Original’’ 
must refer to Macpherson, for he calls Caroline’s effort doubly derivative (“der dritten 
Hand’’). Then he adds: “‘Ich hab’s einmal iibersetzt und vielleicht sende ichs Ihnen 
einmal wenn ichs finde.’’* In view of this I cannot, without further proof, accept 


? Strangely enough, he did so himself in his Herder of 1945 (p. 41). 

* Hans Schauer, Herders Briefwechsel mit Caroline Flachsland, 1 (Schr. d. Goethe- 
Ges., xxx1x [1926]), 144. Be it noted that we are justified in taking the word “‘iiber- 
setzt” at face value all the more since Herder does not apply it to those Ossianic passages 
which he encloses with two of his previous letters to Caroline and which represent 
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Clark’s statement: ‘“‘Herder received his first copy of the English original from . . . 
Goethe, who . . . sent it to Herder in the fall of 1771, after the Correspondence about 
Ossian was already written” (p. 146)—where “‘his first copy’’ can only mean: the first 
copy he ever saw. 

When in this essay Herder speaks of “unsre alte Kirchenlieder” (SW, v, 199), 
the context clearly shows that he is thinking of sixteenth-century Protestant hymns, 
not, as Clark interprets, of “the oldest hymns of the Church” (p. 150). Incidentally, 
“‘before Easter, 1772’’ (p. 146) seems to be an inaccurate date for the publication of 
the first edition of the Briefwechsel; its title page has 1773 (SW, v, xix). To the young 
Goethe Herder did not say: “Bei Dir ist alles Sicht”’ (p. 429), but rather: “Es ist alles 
so Blick bey euch” (quoted by Goethe in his letter to Herder of ca. 10 July 1772). 

On his visit to Hamburg in 1783 Herder did not, to my knowledge, meet Voss, 
who then dwelt in Eutin; and the Stolberg brothers were “out of town’’ for the 
simple reason that they did not live in Hamburg (p. 299). If it was ‘early November, 
1785, before Kant had a copy”’ of Herder’s Ideen, vol. 1, then his review could not well 
appear in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung of Jena “‘by November 15,”’ as Professor 
Clark claims (pp. 323 f.).4 In Herder’s poem “‘Die Wassernymphe”’ (SW, xxrx, 108 f.) 
I fail to find any real “anticipation of the later Romantic style of . . . Brentano and 

. Eichendorff” (p..350). In discussing Herder’s quarrel with Carl August about the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic music teacher in Weimar, the author seems to con- 
fuse the Gymnasium and the Lehrerseminar (pp. 420 f.), both of which, to be sure, 
were involved. Finally, I question the statement that of all German classics only 
Wilhelm Tell can claim “to have been so widely read by persons of all age groups” 
as Herder’s Cid (p. 431). 

We turn to statements concerning other individuals of the eighteenth century. 
The murder of Winckelmann is accounted for in terms of sexual aberration (p. 264), 
with no mention of avarice as a motive. Klopstock’s initials are repeatedly (pp. 37, 
47, 492) given as J. C., rather than as F(riedrich) G(ottlieb). Is the Messias a “‘cos- 
mogonic epic’’ (p. 299)? After his brief stay in Karlsruhe, Klopstock lived in Hamburg, 
not “at the Danish court” (p. 122). Lessing’s attitude toward him about 17509 is pre- 
sented in a somewhat unclear, even self-contradictory, manner on pages 65 (‘praised 
Klopstock”’), 68 (“praising . . . Klopstock”’), and 72 (“Herder defends Klopstock . . . 
against Lessing’s attack”). Without justification “the good-natured, naive Jacobi“ is 
condescendingly described as “shocked”? by the “horrifying” discovery of Lessing’s 
Spinozistic credo (p. 340); the words would seem to apply far more aptly to Mendels- 
sohn’s reaction. Would the latter better be characterized as a ‘“‘conservative” than as 
an “‘orthodox’’ Jew (p. 28)? Zimmermann published a booklet entitled Betrachtungen 
tiber die Einsamkeit in 1756, and Uber die Einsamkeit in four volumes in 1784-85; the 
two (quite distinct) works are confused on page 202. 

The term “politically revolutionary’”’ misrepresents the tenor of Justus Méser’s 
essay “Deutsche Geschichte” (p. 147). In contrast to the fate suffered by Johann 
Jacob Moser in Wiirttemberg, his son Friedrich Carl was not “imprisoned and tor- 
tured” in Darmstadt (p. 291). Nor is it correct to call the latter “the only liberal states- 
man in Germany”? (ibid.)—what about Fiirstenberg in Miinster? This Moser, not 


merely his stylistic recastings of Denis’ text. Since the above was written, I have 
chanced upon an undated letter from Herder to Merck which is editorially assigned 
to July, 1771, and in which a sample translation is introduced with the following words: 
“Horen Sie einmal eine Probe von Wort zu Wort aus dem Ende des 7ten Buchs der 
Temora, nach der Urschrift Macpherson’s...” (Karl Wagner, Briefe an Johann 
Heinrich Merck von Githe, Herder, Wieland und andern bedeutenden Zeitgenossen 
[Darmstadt, 1835], p. 28). 

‘ For what really happened, see Kant’s Werke (Ausg. d. Kgl. Pr. Ak. d. Wiss.), 
Vill, 472. 
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Justus Méser, coined the title “der Magus in Norden’’ for Hamann (p. 31). Hamann’s 
father, “der altstadtische Bader,” was a barber-surgeon rather than a physician (p. 45). 
I have previously (JEGP, 11 [1952], 441 f.) set forth my doubts as to Nadler’s theory 
(which Clark accepts, p. 49) that Hamann’s trip to England had a secret diplomatic 
purpose. The statement that the Magus equated “‘discursive reason . . . with the Devil’”’ 
(p. 31), fails to do justice to the positive regulative (albeit not creative) function which 
he did assign to Vernunft; and the description of him as ‘“‘a Christian monist”’ (ibid.) 
seems at least misleading, if not a contradiction in terms. Notwithstanding Nadler’s 
book, I also do not feel at ease when Clark refers to Hamann as a mystic (passim). 
Further, does the phrase “‘mystic and admirer of Hamann” (p. 350) adequately describe 
the un-Christian Platonist Hemsterhuis? Surely the term ‘mysticism’ implies more 
than a general antirationalism. Even for Claudius “mystical” (p. 341) is a vague label. 
The latter, incidentally, after his sojourn in Darmstadt returned to Wandsbek, not 
Hamburg (p. 112). 

The morose, heavy Gerstenberg, whose productivity dried up so early, is called 
“one of the most versatile writers of the century” (p. 75); his description of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies as “‘lebendige Bilder der sittlichen Natur” is shifted by Clark from 
the psychological plain (where it belongs; sittlich does not here mean ‘ethical’) to the 
metaphysical, so that Gerstenberg now appears as seeing in Shakespeare “the artist 
best exemplifying the moral order of the universe” (p. 153).5 

Goethe, despite his own alleged words to Eckermann, definitely did not stem 
“from the highest patriciate of Frankfurt” (p. 8). I doubt, despite Kindermann, 
whether “Rococo irrationalism’, (p. 123) aptly characterizes his pre-Strassburg period. 
Surely Goethe dabbled in, rather than “studied,” Gaelic at the time of his Ossianic 
enthusiasm (p. 129). He and Carl August visited Lavater in 1779, not 1780 (p. 283). 
Goethe was ennobled by the Emperor, not by the Duke of Weimar, and he was never 
technically “Kammerprisident” (p. 284). Faust I was published, rather than com- 
pleted, in 1808 (pp. 372, 420). Charlotte von Lengefeld (not Lengenfeld) and her 
mother lived in Rudolstadt, not in Weimar; and in Rudolstadt, not Weimar, Schiller 
first met Goethe (p. 373). On the same page our book then continues: “Late in 1794, 
when Goethe read a scientific paper at Jena, he was approached by Schiller... . ” Ac- 
tually, Schiller had already approached Goethe by letter on 13 June, the meeting re- 
ferred to by Clark took place in July, Goethe was not the lecturer, and the fateful 
conversation ensued as the two men chanced to meet at the door upon leaving. 

I come to some more general matters. MHG literature could not be rejected by 
the eighteenth century as, “after all, another courtly literature” (p. 37)—for the 
simple reason that one did not know it well enough to be properly aware of its social 
aspects. Of the historiography of the German Enlightenment Professor Clark says 
within six lines (p. 188) that (1) it accepted ‘‘the idea of unilateral [!] progress’ and 
that (2) it regarded the historical process as, “in the last analysis, completely sense- 
less”; this seems contradictory because he fails to explain that the Enlightenment had 
an optimistic-moralistic-perfectibilistic and a pessimistic-materialistic-nihilistic strand. 
In a passage on the evolution of eighteenth-century individualism (p. 218) such primary 
factors as the Cartesian ‘“‘cogito, ergo sum’ and the Leibnizian monad would have 
deserved mention. 

On the social side, both Pietism and Rationalism are too one-sidedly explained as 
representing “‘the discontent of the disinherited”’ (p. 9). Specifically, it is incorrect to 
assert categorically that Pietism drew its followers “from all but the highest classes’ 
(p. 257). What about the so-called “‘pietistische Grafenhaiuser?”’ Even royal courts 


5 Apropos of Shakespeare: we read that in Germany, from the days of the English 
Comedians down, “every succeeding generation was conscious of the great English 
creator in a different way” (p. 151); that, together with Milton, he was championed by 
the Swiss critics (p. 19); and that he was translated by the Schlegel brothers (sic, p. 419). 
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were not immune to the movement. The statement that ‘‘the title of ‘Doctor’ had 
formerly carried noble status” in Germany (p. 9) exaggerates certain privileges of 
doctors, especially doctors of law, at some earlier period.® 

Miscellaneous points: the statement that ‘“‘Charlemagne’s short-lived empire . . . 
actually ended in 840 A.D., although the name continued until 1806’’ (p. 333) is so 
inaccurate as to be meaningless. Spinoza lived in Amsterdam, not Rotterdam (p. 339). 
Christian Wolff was born in 1679, not 1668 (p. 10). Frederick the Great’s title before 
he ascended the throne was Crown Prince, not “‘Prince of Prussia” (p. 11); in his first 
two campaigns against Maria Theresa he was not fighting against the Empire (p. 6)— 
indeed, he was allied with the Emperor Charles VII of the house of Wittelsbach. 
Hessén-Cassel had a landgrave, not a duke, while Wiirttemberg and Brunswick were 
ruled by dukes, not grand dukes (pp. 115, 198, 299). The English could not be “‘con- 
ditioned”’ by Bishop Percy for a favorable reception of Macpherson’s Ossianic poetry 
(p. 144); the latter’s literary impact started five years before the appearance of Percy’s 
Relics in 1765. Babylonian cuneiform writing did not have to ‘remain unread for an- 
other century”’ after Herder’s Ideen (p. 323). 

Incorrect titles of publications appear on pages 36 (correct: Gedancken iiber die 
Nachahmung der Griechischen Wercke in der Mahlerey und Bildhauer-Kunst), 47 
(Abaelardi Virbii ...), 53 (Kénigsbergsche Gelehrie und Politische Zeitungen; also on 
pp. 116, 203), 58 (Primae Lineae . . . ; also on pp. 225, 246), 69 (Libellus de minutiarum 
studio), 158 (...Viro Venerabili . . . [presumably]), 191 (Despotisme oriental), 242 
(Die Kindermérderin), 255 (Eclogae...), 369 (Reineke Fuchs). Inaccurate foreign- 
language quotations were found on pages 66 (correct: ““Puisque vous ne nous en avez 
pas aujourd’ hui voulu faire la grace, nous vous la ferons”’), 106 (‘‘ . . . carminis aetas’’), 
263 (“... il Va laissée”). 

Regretfully, we must state that the translations in the book are not always satis- 
factory. As for names and titles we find, e.g.: ‘‘Rossgirt Church’’ (p. 45) for “‘Ross- 
girtische [= Rossgartensche] Kirche” (in Kénigsberg); Lessons in Philosophy (p. go) 
for Philosophische Nebenstunden, Boys’ Hornbook (p. 417) for Des Knaben W underhorn. 
Schine Wissenschaften is mistranslated as Beautiful Sciences on page 17, as Arts and 
Sciences on page 21, and then adequately rendered as Huinanities on page 264. Spot- 
checks of translated passages reveal some serious weaknesses: nonindicated omissions, 
verbal inaccuracies, and outright errors (e.g., on pp. 142, 166 [where the source is also 
misstated], 195). On page 121 “sich kehren an”’ is translated as “‘turn to”’ (instead of 
“theed’’) and “‘reell” as ‘‘real’’ (where it should be “genuine’’), on page 392 “‘mannig- 
faltig-abwechselnd” (=abwechslungsreich) as “manifold, alternating.”” On page 134 
Herder’s words (about Rousseau’s natural man) “dieses entartete Geschépf, das er 
auf der einen Seite mit der Vernunftfaihigkeit abspeiset, wird auf der andern mit der 
Perfectibilitat . . . belehnet’”’ are rendered by the following English-French mixture: 
“This degenerate creature, which he equips on the one side with réflexion en puissance, 
is on the other endowed with perfectabilité [sic].’” On pages 426 and following, we find 
not only a nonindicated ellipsis that results in garbled meaning (last line), but also 
“fleeting nature of the work” for ‘‘Fliichtigkeit der Arbeit,”’ “‘clawing up’’ for ‘““Hervor- 
klauben,” and “‘obscurantism”’ for ‘‘Diinkel.”’ 


The book is beautifully printed and handsomely bound.’ 
DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 


University of Pennsylvania 


® The source quoted by Clark, Kohn-Bramstedt’s Aristocracy and the Middle- 
Classes in Germany, does not bear him out. 

7 Misprints should be corrected as follows. P. 12: 1712), / 15: salient characteristic 
/ 19: Noble Savages. / 26: “Wertheim Bible” / 33: Vom Tode / 39: Johann Arnd’s / 40: 
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SCHILLERS WERKE. NATIONALAUSGABE. Im Auftrage des Goethe- und Schil- 
ler-Archivs und des Schiller-Nationalmuseums herausgegeben von 
Julius Petersen t und Hermann Schneider. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus 
Nachfolger, 1956-58. Band 5: Kabale und Liebe. Kleine Dramen. Her- 
ausgegeben von Heinz Otto Burger und Walter Hollerer. [1957], pp. 
265. Band 22: Vermischte Schriften. Herausgegeben von Herbert Meyer. 
[1958], pp. 448. Band 23: Briefwechsel. Schillers Briefe 1772-1785. 
Herausgegeben von Walter Miiller-Seidel. [1956], pp. 364. Band 27: 
Briefwechsel. Schillers Briefe 1794-1795. Herausgegeben von Giinter 
Schulz. [1958], pp. 418. 


Die Méglichkeit, vier neue Bande dieser auf Jahrzehnte hinaus mageblichen 
Schillerausgabe vergleichend zu betrachten, erlaubt einen tiefen Einblick in 
Anlage und Ausfiihrung des Gesamtwerkes. Der erste Eindruck wird zu- 
nachst bestatigt: der Betrachter empfindet von neuem das Monumentale des 
ganzen Unternehmens; er begreift nicht nur die Fiille der Schwierigkeiten 
innerer und duferer Art, die von Schritt zu Schritt zu itiberwinden waren— 
und die zugegebenermafen nicht in jedem Fall iiberwunden werden konnten 
—sondern er ahnt auch, wieviel planende Vorarbeit geleistet werden mufte, 
damit das nun bandweise vorgelegte Material auch liickenlos in den vorgese- 
henen Rahmen pafte. Bei anderen Ausgaben haben wir es ja erlebt, wie bei 
weniger minutidser Planung die Herausgeber spiter selber—von ihren 
Kaufern gar nicht zu sprechen—unliebsam iiberrascht worden sind. In dieser 
Hinsicht ist unser Vertrauen in die Nationalausgabe der Schillerschen Werke 
nachgerade unbegrenzt. Auch was die gebotenen Texte sowie die inden 
Kommentaren zusammengetragenen Materialien betrifft, ist sie nach wie vor 
mustergiiltig. Das ist umso beachtlicher, als die Vielfalt der Blickpunkte so 
vieler Herausgeber und Mitarbeiter natiirlich eine véllige Einheitlichkeit der 
Behandlungsweise von vornherein ausgeschlossen hat; die sorgfaltige Or- 
ganisation des Ganzen hat aber dem Individualismus der Einzelnen sinnvolle 
Grenzen gesteckt. 

Die Gestaltung der Kommentare und Anmerkungen dagegen ist weniger 
vertrauenerweckend als ihr Inhalt. Es herrscht da eine manchmal wirklich 
unverzeihliche Nachlassigkeit, die hier und da den Wert der kommentierten 
Texte selbst in Frage stellen kénnte. Zum Gliick hat gerade bie bunte Fiille 
der an der Ausgabe Beteiligten da eine véllige Katastrophe verhiitet; nicht 
nur die Vorziige, auch die Nachteile der verschiedenen Bande sind ungleich 
verteilt. Vergegenwiartigen wir uns daher die Befunde im einzelnen an den so 
unterschiedlichen Darbietungen. 

In dem einzigen neuen Band der Werk-Reihe (Band 5) haben uns Otto 
Burger und Walter Hdllerer einen authentischen Text von ‘‘Kabale und 





vom wahren Christentum / 75: varii argumenti / 77: exemplar / 88: fact.’ / 96: “Kraft” 
/ 98: morality (presumably, for: mortality) / 110: aloud.’ (presumably) / 128: to 
Caroline Herder, / 136: nervousness / 176: at one with Goethe / 209: basis on 
which / 242, 492: Christoph Kaufmann / 276: disagreed / 287: “Anna Amalia 
Lodge”’ / 293: societies / 303: developing / 323: hieroglyphics / 336: culminates in 
the / 343: in 1812. / 350: synesthesia / 354: brother of Karl von Dahlberg / 380: (xaddv 
xal ayabév) / 448 (n. 20): JEGP, XIII / 492 (s. ». Klopstock): and Lessing, 64. 
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Liebe” vorgelegt, dem die kleineren dramatischen Arbeiten aus Schillers 
Friihzeit beigefiigt sind: “Semele,” “Der verséhnte Menschenfeind” und 
“Kérners Vormittag.” In jedem Fall wurde an dem Prinzip festgehalten, auf 
die friiheste Form zuriickzugreifen und Abweichungen im Anhang genau zu 
verbuchen. Bei “Kabale und Liebe”’ fiihrte das zu einer etwas ungewohnlichen 
Betonung (in den Anmerkungen) des einzigen handschriftlich erhaltenen 
Fragments der ersten Fassung (Akt 2, Szene 3), iiber deren Berechtigung sich 
vielleicht streiten laBt. Fiir die “Semele” ergab sich die Notwendigkeit, den 
Text der “Anthologie” und nicht, wie sonst meist iiblich, der spaiteren Bear- 
beitung abzudrucken, die Kérner erstmalig in seiner Schiller-Ausgabe von 
1807 gebracht hatte. Da die Entstehungsgeschichte von “Kabale und Liebe,” 
zum mindesten im Vergleich mit den “Raubern,” verhiltnismaSig unkom- 
pliziert.ist, konnte die Einleitung sich kurz fassen und doch das Wesentliche 
in geruhsamer Breite vortragen. Wie reichhaltig das besonders in den An- 
merkungen gebotene Material ist, wird deutlich, wenn man es mit dem in den 
entsprechenden Banden der bisher als grundlegend angesehenen Ausgaben 
(Bellermann etwa oder Witkowski) Gebotenen vergleicht: diese wirken dane- 
ben nicht nur trocken, sondern auch oberflichlich. In der Darstellung der 
“Uberlieferung und Lesarten”’ finden sich freilich auch in diesem Band der 
Nationalausgabe schon einige Unebenheiten, die der kritische Leser bedauern 
wird. Unberechtigt scheint zunichst die Wiedergabe der Stellen aus Streicher 
in Kursivdruck (S. 192); S. 196, Z. 11 ist eine Seitenangabe in dem Hinweis 
auf Bellermann (301 statt 308) zu korrigieren. Véllig verungliickt ist die 
Transkription der Seite aus der handschriftlichen Niederschrift: in den rund 
20 Zeilen finde ich sechs Verlesungen. 


Z. 3: “gestiitzt” statt “gestiizt”; Z. 7: “der ungliicklichen” statt “des ungliick- 
lichen’”’; Z. 9: “‘oberster’”’ statt ‘“‘oberste[r]”; Z. 13: ‘“‘dreizehnjaihriges’—und dieselbe 
Verlesung dann in der Auffiihrung der Lesarten zu S. 33, 32 (auf S. 205)—<!utt “drei- 
zehnjiriges”’ (wobei zu bemerken bleibt, da 11 Zeilen spiter richtig ‘‘Jare’’ und nicht 
“Jahre” gelesen worden ist); Z. 14 ist die Lesung von “diesem” (statt ‘“‘diesen’’) zum 
mindesten zweifelhaft und erforderte eine Stellungnahme; Z. 15: “letzten” statt 
“lezten’”’; Z. 18: “inern”’ statt “‘innern.” In den “Erliuterungen” (S. 218 ff.) waren 
folgende Verbesserungen anzubringen: Zu 5, 15: “koram”’ fiir “coram’’; zu 7, 15: 
Komma nach “ein’’; zu 8, 18: “‘werd”’ fiir “‘werd’ ’’; zu 25, 24 (lies: 18, 24, und ebenso 
S. 221, Z. 1). Zu 19, 12: “eine” ist wegzulassen. 

In allen Banden findet sich eine merkwiirdige Gleichgiiltigkeit in der Behandlung 
der Zitatanfainge; wie die Herausgeber sich in den “Erliuterungen” auf den Text zu 
berufen hitten, ist augenscheinlich nicht vorher eindeutig festgelegt worden; manche 
Bande machen ihre Angaben nach den Kernworten, andere nach den ersten Worten 
der Zitate; in den meisten Fallen wird in den Verweisen der Text genau wiederholt, in 
anderen wird die zu besprechende Form als Vokabel, d.h. uninflektiert, gegeben (so 
in Band 22). Die daraus entstehenden Ungenauigkeiten sollen im Folgenden nicht 
weiter beriicksichtigt werden, es sei denn, es handle sich um offensichtliche Irrtiimer 
oder Druckfehler. Zu 20, 25: “hab’’ statt “hab’ ’’; zu 28, 26: kein Komma nach “‘Edel- 
steine”’; zu 29, 36: “‘Geriichte” statt ‘‘Geriicht’”’; zu 60, 11 (lies 60, 10); zu 78, 14: 
“‘gehn” statt “gehen’”’; zu 88, 34: “Kind! Kind,” statt “Kind! Kind!” zu 8o, ro: “‘Tiire 
zu Tiire” statt “Tiir zu Tiir”; zu 99, 1: “mach” statt “‘mach.’ ” 


In den “Vermischten Schriften” (Band 22) hat Herbert Meyer alle die 
Dokumente aus Schillers Feder zusammengetragen, die ihrer Natur nach 
weder unter die dichterischen und essayistischen Werke noch in die Kor- 
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respondenzen gehéren. Dabei hat sich schon aus der Chronologie eine orga- 
nische, wenn auch nicht bis ins Letzte streng durchfiihrbare Dreiteilung erge- 
ben: die drei Berichte des Karlsschiilers bilden, zusammen mit der lateini- 
schen Dissertation aus dem Jahre 1780, den ersten Teil (“Der Eleve’’). Der 
zweite Teil (“Der Publizist’’) spiegelt Schillers Tatigkeit als Herausgeber, 
von der Stuttgarter Zeit bis zu den “‘Horen,” resp. bis zu den Ankiindigungen 
der Gedicht-Biande (1799, 1803). Wahrend sich dieser Teil nahtlos an den 
ersten anschlieft, iiberschneidet sich natiirlich Schillers rein publizistische 
Tatigkeit weitgehend (jedenfalls chronologisch gesehen) mit seiner kriti- 
schen, so daf} auch dieser Teil noch im wesentlichen Einleitung zum eigent- 
lichen Hauptteil des Bandes bleibt. Denn der dritte Teil (“Der Kritiker’’) ist 
in jeder Hinsicht der gewichtigste: hier haben die grofen Besprechungen 
ihren Platz gefunden, die in Schillers Entwicklung eine so bedeutende Rolle 
gespielt haben. Dabei ergaben sich wieder, aus dem Material heraus, sinnvolle 
Unterabteilungen: “Das eigene Werk,” “‘Literarische Werke anderer Au- 
toren,” “Bildende Kunst und Musik” (zur Musik ein einziger Beitrag: 
Schillers persénliche, nicht fiir den Druck bestimmte Anmerkungen zu 
Kérners “Horen”-Aufsatz!), ‘““Theater und Schauspielkunst.” Es versteht 
sich von selbst, daf ein Band mit einer solchen Fiille von Miszellen—ein 
Ausdruck, gegen den der Herausgeber sich im Ganzen mit gutem Recht 
wehrt—in der Anlage der Kommentare von den Hauptbinden abweichen 
mu. So konnte sich die “‘Einleitung” auf wenige Seiten beschranken und 
doch das Wichtigste feststellen, denn alles die Druckgeschichte oder die 
Uberlieferung Betreffende war von Fall zu Fall in den Noten zu behandeln. 
Wenn Herbert Meyer zu dem Schlu8 gekommen ist, da Schillers so bunte 
publizistische Tiatigkeit keineswegs nur aus seinen jeweiligen pekuniiaren 
Noten hergeleitet werden diirfe, vielmehr auch einem wirklichen schrift- 
stellerischen Bediirfnis entsprungen sei, werden wir vielleicht aufhorchen und 
den Fall dem kiinftigen Autor einer Geschichte der deutschen Publizistik zu 
bedenken geben. Unser Vertrauen in Herbert Meyers Urteil ist gestiitzt auf 
die Sauberkeit der von ihm in diesem Band geleisteten Arbeit. Wenn im 
einzelnen etwas mehr Sorgfalt auf das Druckbild hatte verwandt werden 
kénnen (die Zeilen sind oft schief und zu viele Lettern sind herausgesprun- 
gen), so trifft dieser Vorwurf auch die meisten anderen Bande der Ausgabe. 


Zu korrigieren wire lediglich in den Erléuterungen: Zu 83, 5: lies “Zar” statt 
“Czar’’; zu 84, 31 (lies 84, 33); Seite 374, dritte Zeile von unten: lies “Lieselotte”’ 
(Druckfehler); Seite 378 (“Zu Hubers heimlichem Gericht’’), 2. Zeile: lies ““Buchaus- 
gabe” (Druckfehler); zu 316, 23 ff.: ‘““Jeannette’’—im Text steht “‘Jeanette’’; zu 31, 
25: “Der argwéhnische Ehemann’”—im Text steht “Ehmann.” Da es sich hier in 
jedem Falle um angeblich wértliche Wiederaufnahmen aus dem Text handelt, ohne 
da} diese gleichzeitig als Korrekturen gekennzeichnet wiren, ist der Leser versucht, 
den Text selbst anzuzweifeln. Doch dariiber wird bei den Briefbainden noch einiges mehr 
zu sagen sein. 


An die “‘Vermischten Schriften” schlieSt sich unmittelbar der erste Band 
der Schillerschen Korrespondenz an—oder besser gesagt: der erste Band der 
ersten Reihe, die, wenn sie abgeschlossen ist, Schillers eigene Briefe enthalten 
wird. Schon jetzt ist bei jeder Nummer in den Anmerkungen auf den Antwort- 
briefj(oder den beantworteten Brief) in der noch ausstehenden Reihe der 
Briefe an Schiller verwiesen worden, so da wir hoffen diirfen, eines Tages ein 
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wirklich umfassendes Briefkompendium zu besitzen, durch das alles bisher 
Unternommene in den Schatten gestellt wird. Hier wie iiberall zeichnet sich 
also schon jetzt die Ausgabe aus durch ihre weiten Ausblicke, durch ihren 
wahrhaft iiberwialtigenden Umfang—und das klingt auf etwas bedngstigende 
Weise vertraut! Mit stockendem Atem muf man an dhnlich weite Planungen 
der Vergangenheit denken. Und wenn man sich dann noch den ersten Ergeb- 
nissen niahert, beginnt man sich doch zu fragen, ob es nicht einmal méglich 
wire, etwas weniger anspruchsvoll zu beginnen und sich nicht in weiten 
Perspektiven zu verlieren. 

Der erste Briefband ist schon deswegen von besonderem Interesse, weil 
in ihm die Editionsgrundsitze niedergelegt worden sind, die fiir diesen und 
alle folgenden Bande Giiltigkeit beanspruchen. Das, was da gesagt wird, ist 
sicher iiber jeden Einwand erhaben. Man bewegt sich im Ganzen in einer 
gesicherten Tradition, kann sich zum mindesten auf das leuchtende Vorbild 
der grofSen Hélderlin-Ausgabe stiitzen und tut das auch. Bedenken lassen sich 
héchstens gegen das erheben, was hier nicht gesagt worden ist; es finden sich 
keinerlei Richtlinien fiir die bei der Ausarbeitung der Anhinge zu befolgenden 
Methoden. Was da zwischen den Herausgebern allenfalls verabredet worden 
ist, laBt sich nur aus den Anhangen selbst erschlieSen, aber auch das nicht mit 
unbedingter Sicherheit. Die Behandlung der Noten und Erklirungen wech- 
selt, und zwar nicht nur von Band zu Band, sondern auch innerhalb der 
einzelnen Bande. Und mehr noch: man behandelt die eben erst miihsam her- 
gestellten Texte selber mit einer Sorglosigkeit, die das ganze Bemiihen ad 
absurdum fiihrt. Warum werden denn nur alle die schénen Texte hergestellt, 
wenn die Herausgeber sich selbst nicht einmal die Miihe nehmen, sie in 
Einfiihrungen und Erlauterungen wenigstens richtig abzuschreiben? (Nicht 
alle dort zitierten Briefstellen konnten iiberpriift werden, z.T. schon deshalb 
nicht, weil die Briefe, aus denen zitiert wurde, meist im Druck noch nicht 
vorliegen. Ein béses Beispiel stehe daher fiir mehrere. Seite 194 wird folgen- 
dermafen abgeschrieben: “zu versichern daf ich stolz bin zu seyn meines 
Reichsfreyhochwolgebohrenen (statt:...geborenen) Hochzuvenerirenden 
H. Geheimden Rats (statt: GeheimdenRaths) unterthanigst ergebenster 
(statt: unterthanigergebenster). . . .’’). 

Stellen wir aber zunichst fest, ehe wir uns auf diese Miangel (die in kom- 
menden Banden, das diirfen wir verlangen, unbedingt zu vermeiden sind!) 
im einzelnen einlassen: die Texte der Briefe selbst sind, soweit sich das auf 
Grund der wenigen hier und anderwarts zur Verfiigung stehenden Facsimiles 
feststellen lat, zuverlassig. 


Die vereinzelten Versehen, die mir aufgefallen sind, diirften bloSe Druckfehler 
sein. So mufs es Seite 117, 9 “ihnen’”’ und nicht “‘Ihnen’’ heiffen, wie aus dem Facs. des 
Briefes deutlich hervorgeht. Nicht einzusehen ist freilich, warum nach Zeile 25 ein 
Absatz gemacht wurde, den das Facs. nicht zeigt. Seite 27, 6 wire, auf Grund der 
Editionsgrundsitze, folgendermafen zu lesen: ‘‘Ich wiinschte die Ehre [zu] haben . . . ” 
—Seite 37, 7 mu das “wie” in “wir”? verbessert werden, und in der Einfiihrung ist 
Seite 192, letzte Zeile, das Datum 1780 in 1781 zu andern. Hier und da fehlen Er- 
klérungen, wo sie notwendig sind, besonders in Anbetracht der iiberwiltigenden Fiille 
sonstiger Anmerkungen. 

Ich notiere nur kurz: Seite 2, 7 und 3, 12: “Sangir’” und “Selim,” bisher als E. von 
Kleist entlehnte Namen angesehen, werden nicht eindeutig identifiziert, und auch 
dann erst an etwas spiterer Stelle—Seite 21, 36 und auch spiter verschiedentlich 
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benutzt der junge Schiller die Vorsilbe zer~{statt ver-): ‘‘zerschiedene Scenen,” aber 
der Leser findet dafiir keine Erklarung.—Die Zeile 19 auf Seite 47 bleibt in dieser 
Form (und unerliutert) dunkel. Die Worte “‘Rezidiv” (61, 18), “gebriikt’’ (91, 15) 
und “herumzertiere” (“herumvertiere’’?) (100, 33) verlangen nach Fufnoten. Ge- 
legentlich verweist Schiller auf eine seinem Brief beigefiigte Einlage, iiber deren Ver- 
bleib der Leser gerne Bescheid wiifte, denn der Schlu&, ein fehlender Hinweis bedeute, 
daf die Einlage verloren sei, ist ja nicht unbedingt zulissig. 

In den Anmerkungen wiren folgende Verbesserungen notwendig: Zu 23, 22: 
“Amaliens” statt ‘““Amalias”; zu 25, 5: ““Wirklichen” statt “wirklichen’”’; zu 43, 18: 
die Referenz in Zeile 8 bezieht sich nicht auf Brief 23, sondern 24, ferner muf es ‘‘seyn”’ 
heiSen und nicht “sein”; Seite 276, Zeile 9: das Zitat ist falsch wiedergegeben, lies: 
“Es wird kein Haar von uns allen auf die Erde fallen’’; zu 54, 30: lies “zuriikgelafenen’’; 
zu 62, 9: “sublunarischen”’ statt ‘‘sublunarisch’”’; S. 294 wird, in den Erlauterungen 
zu Brief 51, aus dem Brief an Reinwald vom 21. Dez. 1794 zitiert, und dabei werden 
drei Interpunktionsfehler begangen, von denen einer eine falsche Kleinschreibung 
verursacht hat, sowie “erinnere’’ statt ‘‘erinnre’”’ gelesen; zu 113, 10: hier sind zwei 
getrennte Fufnoten ineinandergelaufen; die zweite Zeile miiSte mit dem Hinweis 
“‘t13, 20” versehen sein; zu 115, 16: “‘Bearbeitung der theatralischen Fragen’’ statt 
‘‘Bearbeitung theatralischer Fragen’’; zu 179, 11: ““ErbprinzeSin” statt “Erbprinzessin.”’ 
Gelegentlich méchte man wiinschen, der Herausgeber hitte auch etwas mehr Sorgfalt 
auf seine eigenen Formulierungen verwandt. Ein Satz wie dieser: “Spitere Bezie- 
hungen wurden sichtlich nicht aufrechterhalten”’ (S. 309) steht aber doch als stilistischer 
lapsus wenigstens vereinzelt da. 


~~ Baiidy3 bietet Schillers Briefe bis zu seiner Ubersiedelung nach Leipzig. 
Der nichste und bisher einzige weitere Band der Briefreihe, Band 27, setzt 
erst mit dem 18. Mai 1794 wieder ein, um eine Periode von nur rund 13 
Monaten zu erfassen, freilich von dreizehn in Schillers Entwicklung entschei- 
denden Monaten: den brieflichen Niederschlag namlich seiner ersten lebendi- 
gen Fiihlungnahme mit Goethe, die rein aiuSerlich um die Herausgabe der 
“Horen” kreist. Was die Materialsammlung betrifft, so hat Giinter Schulz im 
Vergleich mit Jonas nicht viel Neues bieten kénnen. Abgesehen von der 
zweimaligen Umstellung von Briefen desselben Datums—zu der man im Kom- 
mentar die Rechtfertigung vermifit—sind lediglich sechs bisher nur einzeln 
veréffentlichte Briefe und eine einzige noch ganz unveréffentlichte Briefnotiz 
(an Kriiger, Nr. 146) hinzugekommen. Das Verdienst der Neuausgabe muf 
daher vor allem in der Form bestehen, in der das Material geboten wird, in 
der konsequenten Bemiihung also um die wirklich rein. wiederhergestellten 
Texte, deren Schreibweise Jonas auf eine fiir uns heute unannehmbare Weise 
dem modernen Gebrauch angenihert hatte, sowie in deren interpretativer 
Auswertung. Von der Verla@lichkeit des neuen Textes im Prinzip kann der 
Leser sich, falls ihm ¢inmal Zweifel kommen sollten, verhaltnisma®ig leicht 
ein Bild machen, indem er die von Flach veréffentlichten schénen Facsimile- 
drucke der Briefe an Goethe (vom 13. Juni, 23. und 31. August und vom 7. 
September 1794) zum Vergleich heranzieht und sich im iibrigen nicht durch 
die chaotischen Zustinde beirren la®Bt, die, wie wir noch zu zeigen haben, in 
weiten Teilen der Anmerkungen herrschen (besonders in den ersten rund 
fiinfzig Briefen). 


Zum Text selbst haben wir nur folgende Berichtigungen vorzuschlagen: Seite 31, 
Zeile 18 ist nicht “wie viel’’ zu lesen, sondern “‘wieviel.”’ Seite 110, Zeile 3 ware .doch 
wohl folgendermafen zu erginzen: “Nur um Géthen ist mirs eigentlich zu tun, denn 
... +” (Ob auch S. 108, Z. 5 ein “wie” nach “soviel” einzuschieben wire, mag debattier- 
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bar sein.) Seite 148, Zeile 28 aber mufi es fraglos hei®en: ‘habe ich einen Strich . . . ge- 
macht.” Zweifelhafter ist, ob S. 164, Z. 4 die Erginzung “lebhaftern’’ zu rechtfertigen 
st (statt “lebhaften’’). 


Das sind nur Kleinigkeiten, die sich vielleicht eines Tages berichtigen 
lassen. Ebenso befriedigend im Ganzen wie der Text sind die Anmerkungen, 
jedenfalls was deren informativen Charakter betrifft: auf 211 Seiten Brieftext 
folgen genau 200 Seiten Kommentar, und wenn man sich vergegenwirtigt, 
da dieser Kommentar eine kleinere Drucktype verwendet und auch sonst 
zusammengedrangt ist, kommt man zu dem Schluf, daf der Umfang des 
erklarenden Teils wesentlich gréfer ist als der des Hauptteils. Das ist an sich 
durchaus in Ordnung, obgleich man sich gelegentlich doch fragen méchte, ob 
ein solches Verhiltnis der Teile zueinander wirklich notwendig war. Der 
neuere Enzyklopddismus, der Zug ins Alexandrinische, hat hier Feste gefeiert. 
War es z.B. unumgiinglich nétig, die Biographien von Schillers Korrespon- 
denten und von Leuten, die er in seinen Briefen nur erwahnt, unerbittlich bis 
zu deren letztem Atemzug durchzufiihren, auch wenn die betreffenden Herr- 
schaften nie wieder in seinen Gesichtskreis getreten sind und ihr unbedeuten- 
des Leben wohl gar noch Jahrzehnte iiber Schiller Tod hinaus gefristet haben? 
Wir meinen, Giinter Schulz habe sich doch manchmal zu weit von den im 23. 
Band diesbeziiglich niedergelegten Prinzipien entfernt. Aber auch in anderer 
Hinsicht ist er ihnen nicht immer gefolgt. Wir lesen da etwa, da im Text 
vorgenommene Ergiinzungen oder Wiederherstellungen durch Kursivdruc 
kenntlich gemacht wiirden, in den Anmerkungen aber Schillers Schreibweise 
unerginzt wiedergegeben werden solle; das aber trifft auf den Anhang dieses 
Bandes nicht immer zu. Der Zufall hat da scheinbar auch etwas zu sagen 
gehabt: manchmal tut man wirklich das, was man sich vorgenommen hatte, 
genau so oft aber auch nicht, ja gelegentlich erscheinen ergiinzte Stellen in 
den Noten ganz ohne jede Kennzeichnung. (Einige Beispiele: Zu 95, 30: im 
Text findet sich “Mit meinen aesthetischen Briefen,” in der Anm. sollte es 
also heiSen: “Mit meinen aesthet. Briefen,”’ es steht da aber “Mit meinen 
aesthetischen Briefen.” Dasselbe dann noch einmal in der Anmerkung zu 
105, 10.—Oder zu 117, 2: im Text steht “‘mit seinem Aufsatz,” in der An- 
merkung sollte es also heiSen “mit s. Aufsatz,” aber man liest da “mit seinem 
Aufsatz.””) Ungleich schwerwiegender aber sind nicht sofort durchschaubare 
Nachlassigkeiten, bei denen sich der Leser ernstlich fragen muf, was Schiller 
denn nun eigentlich geschrieben habe. Und hier liegt ja itiberhaupt die tiefere 
Berechtigung unserer Kritik: nicht da die Form an sich, in der die An- 
merkungen geboten sind, fehlerhaft ist, sondern daf dadurch Zweifel an der 
ganzen Briefausgebe aufkommen miissen. 


Um davon ein eindringlicheres Bild zu geben, bleibt uns nichts iibrig, als die 
Befunde selbst sprechen zu lassen. Zu 1, 6: ‘‘Deinen Einschlu8 von Humbold” lies 
“Deinen Einschluf an Humbold’’—was etwas ganz anderes ist; zu 6, 15: “Don Carlos” 
lies “Don Karlos”’; zu 7, 19: “Das Portrait von Papa”’ lies ‘‘Das Portrait vom Papa”; 
zu 8, 26: “‘anderen Briefen’’ lies ‘‘andern Briefen’’; zu 15, 7: “Friedrich” lies ““Friderich” 
—ist das nur ein Druckfehler, und wenn ja, wo? In der Anmerkung? Im Text? Zu rs, 
28: “‘Privatanzeige’’ lies ‘“PrivatAnzeige’’; zu 18, 6: “Ihren Herrn Gemahl” lies “Ihrem 
Herrn Gemahl”’; zu 18, 26: “Zuriickkunft”’ lies “Zuriikkunft”’; zu 20, 9: ““Humboldts” 
lies “Humbolds’’; in dem zwei Zeilen spiter zur Erklarung herangezogenen Brief stért 
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den Leser das “‘ob auch gleich . . . ,” bis er auf Seite 223, wo aus diesem Brief zufillig 
noch einmal zitiert wird, merkt, da das “auch” eine Verlesung fiir “mich” zu sein 
scheint: zu 21, 8: “Goethe” lies “Géthe’’; zu 21, 16: “lassen’’ lies “laBen’’; zu 25, 4: 
“bis” lies “bi.” In den Lesarten zu Brief 22 wiren weitere Streichungen zu verzeichnen 
gewesen, wie sich aus einem Vergleich mit dem Facs. ergibt. Die Anm. zu 25, 30 steht 
an falscher Stelle: sie gehért vor die vier vorausgehenden Anmerkungen. Zu 30, 6: 
““Monathsschrift” lies ‘““Monathschrift”; zu 30, 22: der Bindestrich ist fortzulassen; 
zu 32, 12: “comprommittiert” lies “compromittiert”; zu 38, 4: “Katheder’”’ lies 
“‘Catheder’’; zu 38, 17: “‘ . . . wie der Don Carlos” lies “‘ . . . wie der Carlos’’; zu 43, 1: 
“Sonntag” lies “Sontag”; zu 47, 27: ‘“‘unserer’’ lies “unsrer”; zu 48, 11: “bey ihrer 
Mutter” lies ‘bey Ihrer Mutter”; die Anm. zu 49, 22 gehért vor die beiden vorauf- 
gehenden Anmerkungén; zu 50, 3: “bei” lies ‘““bey’’; zu 52, 24: ‘““Handels Compagnie” 
lies ““HandelsCompagnie”’; zu 54, 14: ‘“‘Blatt’”’ lies ““Blat”; zu 55, 23: “recensieren zu 
lassen’’ lies “‘recensieren lieSen’’; die Anm. zu 79, 25 bezieht sich nicht auf “lassen,”’ 
sondern auf “‘Deinen Brief” im Text; Anm. 85, 11 ist wirklich Anm. 85, 6, und Anm. 
85, 15 ist Anm. 85, 11; zu 103, 8: ““Theatralische”’ lies ““Theatralischen”; zu 104, 9: 
“Frankfurter” lies “Frankfurther”’; die Anmerkungen zu 112, 7 und 112, 4 (S. 318) 
stehen nicht in der richtigen Reihenfolge; zu 150, 28: “bei” lies “bey’’; zu 151, 5: “Die 
neuen Horen”’ lies “Die neue Horen,”’ es sei denn der Text selbst wire hier zu korrigie- 
ren; zu 178, 54: ““Matthissons” lies ““Matthisons”; zu 197, 21: ““Redakteur”’ lies ““Redac- 
teur.” In der Anm. zu 200, 24 herrscht Konfusion in der Schreibung des Namens 
“‘Obereit”’; augenscheinlich schreibt Schiller so, und dem schlieSt sich der Herausgeber 
zuniichst an, bis er 11 Zeilen spiter sich zu Goethes Schreibweise (in dem herangezo- 
genen Brief an F. H. Jacobi) entschlieSt und “Oberreit” gibt; am Ende kehrt er dann 
jedoch zur ersten Fassung zuriick.—In dieser Aufzihlung konnten geringfiigige Unge- 
nauigkeiten (Interpunktionsfehier usw.) nicht beriicksichtigt werden. 


Noch ungenauer als Miiller-Seidels Verarbeitung des Briefmaterials in 
der “Ejinfiihrung” ist die von Schulz. Es wiirde zu weit fiihren, alle die groben 
Nachlassigkeiten aufzuzihlen: ich zihle rund zwei Dutzend. Angesichts sol- 
cher Textbehandlung stellen sich dann wohl auch Zweifel ein an der Verla8- 
lichkeit der sonstigen Angaben, und vielleicht nicht ganz mit Unrecht. Nicht 
alle Daten konnten iiberpriift werden; jedenfalls ist auf S. 220 (Z. 10 von 
unten) der 21. in den 22. November zu verbessern. 

Unzufrieden sind wir ferner mit der bibliographischen Ubersicht im 
Anhang, obwohl hier eingestandenermafen keine Vollstindigkeit erstrebt 
worden ist. Verlangen aber diirfte man doch ein etwas methodischeres Vor- 
gehen. Ein Beispiel: Erich Ebsteins Ausfiihrungen iiber Schillers Krankheiten 
(vgl. zu 15, 2, S. 258) werden im Literaturverzeichnis richtig gefiihrt, der 
Beitrag von Wolfgang A. Veil aber wird iibergangen, wahrend der Hinweis 
auf Castle fliichtig ist. Ganz iibersehen wurde augenscheinlich R. Herringers 
Darstellung in Die Pharmazie, x, 16 (Juni 1955), S. 396-08. 

Wir kommen zum Schlu8. War unsere Kritik unberechtigt? Haben wir 
das Ganze zu sehr aus der Perspektive des Anhangs betrachtet und dariiber 
am Ende die Hauptsache zu gering bewertet? Nichts hat uns jedenfalls ferner 
gelegen. Uber das, was hier geleistet worden ist, sind wir uns véllig im Klaren: 
auch in dieser unzureichenden au®eren Form sind die vorgelegten Bande ein 
unschitzbarer Gewinn. Und nur weil dem so ist, nur weil die Nationalausgabe 
einen Héhepunkt nicht nur in der Schillerforschung, sondern auch editions- 
geschichtlich bedeutet, bestand unsererseits die Pflicht, die héchsten Maf- 
staibe anzulegen. Hier sollte etwas geschaffen werden, was iiber unsere Art 
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der Kritik erhaben ware, etwas schlechthin Mustergiiltiges. Editionsgrund- 
sitze aber, die iiber ihre iuBere Form der Anwendung stolpern, sind wie ein 
neues Automobil, das in allen Fugen klappert: sie erregen Argernis. Das 
Mindeste, was wir verlangen diirfen, ist, daf$ die Herausgeber sich in aller 
Stille zusammentun und auf Mittel sinnen, wie den Mifistinden abzuhelfen 
wire. Bei der Gelegenheit ware dann auch zu beschliefen, da der Druck 
selbst in Zukunft genauer iiberwacht wiirde. Mit einigem Amiisement sté£t 
der Leser gerade in dem letzten Briefband auf Schillers prophetische Worte: 
“Was ich aber in Ansehung des Drucks noch zu erinnern habe, das ist die 
Nachlaf®igkeit des Setzers, die Zeilen nicht gerade genug zu setzen. Verschie- 
dene darunter sind ganz krumm, und geben einen iibeln Anblick. Seyen Sie 
so gut, ihm hierinn mehr Strenge zu empfehlen.” Wenn der Herausgeber dazu 
anmerkt, daf die Schuld nicht den Setzer sondern den Drucker getroffen habe, 
so deutet er damit wenigstens an, daf man weif$, an wen man sich zu halten 
hat. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


Das WELTBILD DES SPATEN GOETHE. Von Hans Joachim Schrimpf. Stutt- 


gart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. Pp. 379. 


“Die vorliegende Darstellung versteht sich als einen Beitrag zur ErschlieSung 
des Goetheschen Alterswerks, insbesondere im Blick auf Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre, die nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg in ein neues Stadium des Ver- 
standnisses getreten ist.” Besser als mit diesem ersten Satz des Verfassers 
kénnen Charakter und Ziel seines Buches nicht umschrieben werden. Anre- 
gend und leitend war dabei fiir ihn die bahnbrechende Deutung und Erlau- 
terung der Wanderjahre von Erich Trunz in dem 8. Band der Hamburger 
Goethe-Ausgabe, dem der Verfasser auch den gebiihrenden Tribut zollt. Die 
Besprechung von Goethes Altersroman nimmt nicht nur die Hilfte des 
Buches ein, von Kapitel 7-12, sondern das in ihm sich manifestierende Welt- 
bild wird auch in den anderen Kapiteln immer wieder herangezogen und 
durchdringt so das ganze Werk. Nicht der Faust sondern die Wanderjahre 
werden von Schrimpf “wie kein zweites Werk” als Goethes ‘‘Vermachtnis an 
die ‘Enkel’ verstanden” (S. 7). Diese Einstellung gibt dem Buch nicht nur 
eine imponierende Einheit, sondern laGt in den einzelnen Kapiteln vieles 
hervortreten, was sonst weniger im Vordergrund stand. Nicht der grofe 
Einzelne sondern der Mensch in den groSen Ordnungen der Welt, der Ge- 
schichte und der Gesellschaft herrscht vor, nicht Ausdehnung sondern Be- 
schrinkung, nicht das Besitzergreifen sondern das Entsagen, nicht der 
Mensch der zeugenden Tat sondern der “‘Hirt des Seins,” nicht das Schép- 
ferisch-Einmalige sondern das Handwerklich-Meisterliche, der Kiinstler nicht 
als Prometheus sondern als Hermeneus, als Bewahrer der Gemeinschaft. 
Symbolhaft fiir das wesentlichste Bild des Menschen in der Altersdichtung 
Goethes erscheint dem Verfasser die Gestalt Sankt Josephs des Zweiten aus 
den Wanderjahren, denn ihm ist ein eigenes Kapitel mit dem Haupttitel 
“Der Mensch” gewidmet. Als “héchste Steigerung menschlichen Vermégens” 
und Verkérperung einer bestimmten Form des ‘“‘Damonischen” wird Makarie 
angesehen, mit deren Betrachtung das Werk abschlieSt. Dabei wird das 
Damonische hier als “unbedingtes Zutrauen zu sich selbst” (S. 309 ff.) und 
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“iiberverniinftige Teilhabe am Sein” (S. 312 ff.) verstanden und scharf ab- 
gegrenzt gegen das Dimonische als “objektives Weltverhingnis.” 

Schrimpfs Buch ist zweifellos ein bedeutender Beitrag zur ErschlieSung 
des Goetheschen Alterswerks, indem es in vielen Punkten eine Erganzung zu 
anderen Arbeiten bietet. Fiir sich genommen aber ist es insofern einseitig, als 
es die Wanderjahre gegen den Faust ausspielt und die zwischen diesen Polen 
sich erstreckende Weite der Welt des alten Goethe verengt. Gegen die Wan- 
derjahre gehalten wird der Faust “‘vergewaltigt,” zu einseitig vom Stahdpunkt 
der “Gewalt” betrachtet, und der “Weg” Fausts arg verkiirzt gesehen. Der 
Verfasser springt von der “tragischen Schuld” an Gretchen zu dem “wirklich 
im religiésen . . . Sinne Bésen vollzogen im bewufSten Frevel an dem from- 
men Paar Philemon und Baucis” (S. 88). Zu Arbeiten, welche dieser iiblichen 
Auffassung entgegentreten, wird nicht Stellung genommen. Das Ausschlagge- 
bende an Faust ist fiir den Verfasser das Besitzen-Wollen und seine Unfihig- 
keit “teilzunehmen”’: “Er kann nicht teilnehmen ohne zu besitzen” (S. 89). 
So erscheint sogar Fausts Beziehung zu Helena als Frevel. Hingabefihigkeit, 
Teilnahme, Liebe werden Faust abgesprochen (S. 88), sein Verhaltnis |zu 
den Dingen wird als “‘Verhiltnis der totalen Beziehungslosigkeit” bezeichnet 
(S. 92). Auch die Rolle, die der Faust im Ganzen des Goetheschen Spiatwerks 
spielt, wird unrechtmafig verkleinert, wenn der Verfasser sein Faustkapitel 
damit abschlieBt, da. er Goethes Worte zitiert: “Sehr entfernt sind solche 
Zustinde gegenwirtig von dem Dichter’’ (S. 103), Worte, die Goethe 1828 in 
einer Anzeige der franzésischen Ubersetzung des Faust geschrieben hat. Es 
handelt sich also um den Ersten Teil. In Anbetracht der Vollendung des 
Faust und der letzten groSen Leidenschaft des Alters ware eher zu sagen, dai 
zu der Weite des Weltbildes des alten Goethe auch dies gehért, da er wieder 
die Beziehung zur Welt seiner Jugend findet, selbst zu der leidenschaftlich 
erlebten Welt eines Werther. Steht nicht neben dem Goethe, der seinen festen 
“Stand” in der Gesellschaft und im ‘Tun fiir die Gemeinschaft”’ hat (S. 154), 
der groBe Einsame—‘Mir ist das All, ich bin mir selbst verloren”? Gewif 
iibersieht Schrimpf auch dieses nicht, aber der Einbruch dieser Weise des 
Damonischen erscheint ihm lediglich als voriibergehende Bedrohung der 
“reichen Welt der entsagungsvoll schauenden und sammelnden Naturfor- 
schung, das girtnerisch hegende und bewahrende Tun und Denken bedeu- 
tete”’ (S. 310). Das ist doch allzu negativ gesehen. Wer weif}, was aus Goethes 
Alterswerk, besonders dem Faust, geworden ware ohne die Erschiitterung des 
letzten grofen Liebeserlebnisses in Anbetracht des sicher auch im Alter noch 
giiltigen Ausspruchs: “Die Liebe gibt mir alles und wo die nicht ist, dresche 
ich Stroh.” Und Goethes letzte Liebe ist eine andere als die der Ottilie, Natalie 
und Makarie. Beide Grundformen der Liebe gehéren zum Menschenbild des 
alten Goethe, die bewahrende und hegende Liebe wie die schaffende und. 
zeugende Liebe. Zu der Goetheschen Alterswelt gehért gleichwertig neben den 
Gestalten der Wanderjahre der vom Helena-Bild paralysierte Faust und die 
leidenschaftliche Besessenheit, mit der er sich der griechischen Welt hingibt, 
um sich Helena anzugleichen und mit ihr eins werden zu kénnen. Nach dem 
Kriege ist es in Deutschland iiblich geworden, Faust recht negativ zu beur- 
teilen, was durch die Erschiitterungen der Hitlerzeit und des Zusammenbruchs 
mit bedingt sein mag. Ein Eingehen auf die auslandische Faustforschung hatte 
hier vielleicht die Blickrichtung verschieben und den Gesichtskreis erweitern 
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kénnen. Die auslindische Goethe-Literatur wird mit einer Ausnahme iiber- 
haupt auf®er Acht gelassen, soweit sie nicht in deutscher Sprache in Deutsch- 
land oder der Schweiz erschienen ist, wenn auch das Literaturverzeichnis 
einige Bibliographien iiber die Goethe-Literatur in England und Amerika und 
einige wenige franzésische, englische und amerikanische Arbeiten auffiihrt. 

Wenn nun der Verfasser dem Faust die Gestalt Sankt Josephs des 
Zweiten entgegenstellt und mit dem als Motto gebrauchten Wort Heideggers 
“Der Mensch ist der Hirt des Seins” einfiihrt (S. 145), so fiirchte ich, da 
hier unter “Sein” etwas anderes verstanden wird als von Heidegger gemeint 
ist. Definitiv unangebracht ist die Verwendung von Heideggers “Haus des 
Seins,” worunter dieser die Sprache versteht, wahrend Schrimpf den Ausdruck 
in ganz anderem Sinne gebraucht: “Wenn wir sagen, Sankt Joseph wohne im 
Haus des Seins, so bedeutet das fiir Goethe, daf er bei den tiaglichen Dingen 
und Pflichten wohnt”’ (S. 150 f.). 

Auch die Gefiihlswelt des Divan wird nicht voll ausgeschépft. So wird die 
“Selige Sehnsucht” nicht als Gegenpol zur Parabel “‘von dem als Perle in der 
Muschel aufgehobenen Tropfen” gesehen, sondern diese Lebensform wird in 
die der “Seligen Sehnsucht” hineinprojiziert: “Der verbrennende Schmetter- 
ling verweist nicht auf mystisches Sichauflésen . . . sondern auf die Lebens- 
form der ehrfiirchtigen Beschrinkung im ‘bescheidnen Glaubensmut’ ” (S. 
70). Auch fehlt jeder Hinweis auf das Hochgemute und Ubermiitige im Divan 
(“Was ist denn Hoheit? Mir ist sie gelaufig!”—“Dichten ist ein Ubermut’”’). 

Diese kritischen Einwinde sollen aber die anfangs betonte Bedeutung 
des Buches als wichtige Erginzung und Bereicherung der Goethe-Literatur 
nicht beeintriichtigen. Nur ein Buch von Gewicht, wie das vorliegende, ver- 
langt und verdient eingehendere kritische Auseinandersetzung. Angesichts 


seiner Reife and Ausgewogenheit wiirde niemand darin ein Erstlingswerk 
vermuten, wenn dies nicht im Vorwort stiinde. In Anbetracht dessen ist das 
Buch sogar als iiberragende Leistung zu werten. 


HANS JAEGER 
Indiana University 


GOETHES KUNSTANSCHAUUNG. Von Matthijs Jolles. Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1957. Pp. 342. S. Fr. 24.85. 


Goethe’s aversion to abstract and analytical thinking accounts for the fact 
that his aesthetics (in the widest sense of the word) can be inferred only from 
the totality of his creative work, from letters or other personal data reporting 
how he went about doing things, from ‘‘Schemata” in which he illuminated 
for himself the working of his creative energy, and from productions which 
hover at the borderline of biographical or fictional narrative and philosophical 
treatise. It is needless to point out how forbidding such a task must be. It 
would require a grand design of enormous proportions and, being a grand 
design, automatically falsify the “gentle empiricism’ which guided Goethe 
in all his endeavors. 

Professor Jolles has chosen to go the opposite way, and a very fruitful 
way it turns out to be. He starts from one of Goethe’s lesser known essayistic 
narratives, “Der Sammler und die Seinigen,” an epistolary story concerning 
an art collection, its collectors, custodians and visitors, and by a close reading 
of this text, by discussing the diverse principles underlying the assembling of 
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this gallery, by evaluating the human relations among those connected with 
the collection, by analyzing minutely the structure of the narrative progres- 
sion, he arrives at some fundamental thoughts which inform all of Goethe’s 
thinking on art. This methodological approach provides Professor Jolles with 
an Archimedean point, or rather an Archimedean platform, to which he re- 
turns again and again in the course of his investigation—an Archimedean 
point which, however, in the truest Goethean spirit, is not outside but inside 
the universe. 2, 

The advantage of this procedure is obvious; yet the price which this ad- 
vantage exacts has to be paid even by so subtle and imaginative an interpre- 
ter as Mr. Jolles. The pseudonarrative form of “Der Sammler” and its in- 
volvement with “story’’-elements lure the interpreter into extensive discus- 
sions of the human ambiance surrounding the art collection (chapters headed 
“Conversation” and “Friendship’’) which rather lead him away from the 
subject matter. To be sure, Goethe could not conceive of a work of art apart 
from the living tissue of the human interchange from which it grew, apart 
from the closely knit community of friends to which it addressed itself; yet 
the author’s tendency to branch out into an extensive presentation of these 
human elements becomes definitely too marked in these chapters. 

It is, therefore, in the remaining two thirds of his book that Mr. Jolles 
comes to grips with Goethe’s conceptions of art. Fortunately, the author 
never forgets the close connections that link Goethe’s aesthetic views to his 
total world-view, never tries to isolate his conceptions of art from the funda- 
mental principles which the poet saw at work in the wholeness of organic na- 
ture, in human history, and in man’s individual development. The chapter 
“Der Kreislauf” illuminates the validity of Goethe’s formula of “polarity 
and intensification” for the aesthetic object, his insistence on concrete ob- 
servation which in its permanent interplay with cautious generalizing leads 
to the harmonious synthesis, in which everything individual has become typi- 
fied, and everything typical highly individualized. Thus, in Goethe’s thinking 
the nefarious dichotomy between “content” and “form,” which for so long 
had dominated all aesthetic theory, is resolved, just as Goethe, the natural 
scientist—and Mr. Jolles devotes many pages to the poet’s scientific thinking 
and working—tried to overcome the conflict between purely descriptive em- 
piricism and systematic speculation. 

The following chapters deal with the analysis of the work of art proper: 
its relationship to nature and the objective phenomena; its truth, beauty and 
perfection; its value, evaluation and impact. It is here that Mr. Jolles devel- 
ops fully (perhaps too fully, for he has a tendency toward repetition) Goethe’s 
central ideas of ‘‘Kunstwahrheit, Schénheit, Vollendung” and their subtle 
but taut interactions within a work of art. Here again, Mr. Jolles is at his 
best when he closely analyzes a given text, such as Goethe’s essay on ‘‘Ein- 
fache Nachahmung, Manier und Stil” or his ‘‘Einfiihrung in die Propylien.” 
He does not always avoid the pitfalls of vagueness and fuzziness when he 
operates freely with the basic concepts he has distilled from the concrete 
readings, and when he reduces the variety of leads and hints always to the 
same fundamental principles. Yet, even this shortcoming has its merit: it 
points up, again and again, the consistency of Goethe’s thoughts, the “monis- 
tic’ core from which all his beliefs and utterances emanate. 
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It would be unfair to a book so stimulating to suppress all comments on 
such points where the reader is bound to be stimulated to contradiction and 
protest. The picture that Mr. Jolles draws is so homogeneous as to result 
necessarily in a certain simplification. The line is somewhat too straight and 
even; the concepts derived from a body of writings, characteristic of the 
classical Goethe, are themselves taken as “Urphinomene,” invariably valid 
for the whole of Goethe. Granted, it is one of the great merits of the book to 
show us the consistency of Goethe’s basic beliefs. Yet by doing so, the author 
underplays the dynamic development of Goethe’s thinking. It seems to us 
inadmissible to devaluate the distinctness of Goethe’s various phases to an 
extent that even the Storm and Stress—Goethe can be made to agree, basically, 
with the post-Italian Goethe. We are not convinced by an interpretation 
that finds the later proclaimed interplay and balance between “Wahrheit, 
Schénheit und Vollendung” already at the bottom of such youthful essays 
as “Zum Schikespears Tag” or “Von deutscher Baukunst” (p. 183 ff.). This 
attitude leads Mr. Jolles to slide over such a Goethean outburst as “Natur! 
Natur! nichts so Natur als Shakespeares Menschen!” which is indeed a far 
cry from what Goethe later demanded as “Kunstwahrheit.” And if Mr. 
Jolles assures us (p. 59) that Goethe always resisted the ““Tendenz der Sprache 
zum Formelhaften,” in this instance he makes the late Goethe conform to the 
classical Goethe. We have some doubts whether the artistic impulses and 
beliefs which led to the creation of Werther can really be properly presented 
by taking at its face value, as Mr. Jolles does, the claims of the very old 
Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit (p. 173 ff.). 

It is this tendency toward the leveling out of differences, toward making 
the incongruous somewhat congruous, that disturbs the reader, particularly 
in the very last chapter of the book where the methods and principles of con- 
temporary criticism—especially Staiger’s and Wolfgang Kayser’s—are meas- 
ured against Goethean attitudes and terms. As is everything in Mr. Jolles’ 
book, the discussion of present-day critical methodology is interesting; but 
bringing Goethe’s and Staiger’s terms so close together is not really helpful. 
Goethe’s triad ‘‘Wahrheit-Schénheit-Vollendung” has to be twisted and de- 
prived of its previously established meaning (especially that of ‘“Vollendung”’) 
to show any essential affinity to Staiger’s triad “episch-lyrisch-dramatisch.” 

If Professor Jolles’ book is at times lacking in sharpness of focus and of 
argument, it never fails to exhibit an infectious enthusiasm and a humble de- 
votion to a great task. It is a task lovingly performed, and, therefore, an 
achievement gratefully to be accepted. 

OsSKAR SEIDLIN 
The Ohio State University 


FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN. SAMTLICHE WERKE. GroSz STUTTGARTER AUSGABE. 
Im Auftrage des Wiirttembergischen Kultministeriums herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Beissner. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag / J. G. 
Cottasche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. Band 11, 1: Gedichte nach 1800, 
Text (1951), 374 pp., 22 pp. Inhaltsverzeichnisse (Inhalt des zweiten 
Bandes; alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Gedichte in Band 1 und 2 nach 
Uberschriften und Anfingen), 8 Beilagen. Band 11, 2: Gedichte nach 1800, 
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Lesarten und Erlauterungen (1951), pp. 377-1003. Band v: Ubersetsungen 
(1952), 551 pp., § Beilagen. Band v1, 1: Briefe, Text (1954), 471 pp., 10 
pp. Inhaltsverzeichnis, 4 Beilagen. Band vi, 2: Briefe, Lesarten und 
Erléiuterungen (1958), pp. 475-1124. 


With the publication of Hélderlin’s letters (Variants and Commentary), the 
Stuttgarter GroBe Hélderlin-Ausgabe is better than two-thirds complete. A 
preliminary evaluation made on the basis of the volumes already issued 
shows this truly monumental edition to be equal in rank—and in some re- 
spects, superior—to other well-established critical editions, such as those of 
Wieland’s, Herder’s, and Goethe’s works. Considering the dimensions of the 
organizational and technical apparatus which has made the project possible, 
the enterprise has been a singular and lasting success. Rarely has such con- 
certed effort at completeness and descriptive objectivity—‘‘Sachlichkeit”— 
ever gone into the preservation of the relatively limited literary production 
of a single poet; rarely has it been better supported financially and been as- 
sisted to a greater extent by the facilities of modern photography. 

Begun during the fateful days of World War II, when a desperate politi- 
cal system did not hesitate to stake the cultural substance of a nation on its 
particular gamble, the Stuttgart Hélderlin edition has since returned to and 
freely developed its own original purpose. Although the first volume, spe- 
cifically linking Hélderlin’s legacy to the war effort, made its appearance in 
1943, in commemoration of the centennial of Hélderlin’s death and as an 
impressive offering to one of the nation’s great, the actual purpose of the edi- 
tion is much older. Quietly latent ever since the first edition of Hélderlin’s 
complete works appeared in 1846, piously executed by Christoph Theodor 
Schwab, and openly formulated more than a generation ago in the critical edi- 
tions by von Hellingrath and Zinkernagel, this purpose has been to satisfy an 
ever increasing demand for a dependable canon of Hélderlin’s writings and 
establish a text capable both of supporting responsible research and of an- 
swering the manifold emotional and metaphysical inquiries which the intel- 
lectually oriented reading public of Germany has directed to Hélderlin. For 
with the exception of only a few other names, Hélderlin has been considered 
the most authentic impersonation of poetic genius whose pronouncements, 
more than those of ordinary writers, seem to suggest an intimate touch with 
the “substance” of existence and a deeper insight into the workings of poetic 
creativeness. When the limitations of the Hellingrath and Zinkernagel edi- 
tions became apparent (and both were handicapped by the selective, incom- 
plete, and sometimes incomprehensible use of the manuscripts), the demand 
for a definitive critical edition could no longer be ignored. 

The Stuttgart edition aims at the presentation of a text which is both 
complete and authentic—and free from the misreadings, aberrations, and 
consequent misinterpretations by earlier editors. In the absence of an au- 
thenticated “Ausgabe letzter Hand,” the editors had to depend almost ex- 
clusively on Hélderlin’s manuscripts and at the same time give proper recog- 
nition to the indispensable merits of previous editions. It became clear, how- 
ever, that the ostensible utilization of the holographs had not protected 
earlier editors from committing occasional and painful blunders simply be- 
cause they had not been consistent enough and had given the printed record 
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too much priority over the manuscripts, since the latter were confusing and 
often inconclusive. Therefore the procedure had to be reversed; a method had 
to be devised which would demonstrate the printed form merely as the logical 
conclusion of a consistent sequence of manuscript revisions. This method 
combined the extremely tedious task of deciphering the manuscripts word by 
word, and the necessity of recording the minutest detail of gradual composi- 
tion, so that, in the end, the poet himself could be shown, as it were, in the 
very process of inventing, casting, rejecting, altering, reconsidering, and 
finally completing his poetic creation. 

The method can indeed stand on its own merits; the editors’ repeated ref- 
erence to the models of “classical philology” almost becomes superfluous 
since one is not dealing with a manuscript tradition of diverse origins, but 
with the sole problem of transcribing clearly the diffuse precipitations of 
one mind, one hand. The editors went beyond the conventional practice in 
that they replaced the more or less “‘static’’ comparison of diverse “variants” 
with a more flexible, if “dynamic,” technique of tracing the gradual evolution 
of Hélderlin’s thoughts and images—as far as this evolution could be extracted 
from the jumble of incessant and often impenetrable corrections in the poet’s 
own manuscripts. Under circumstances such as these, variants cease to be 
“variants” in the strict sense as they develop into different steps or layers of 
the same continuous creative process. A glimpse at the facsimiles of some of 
Hélderlin’s preliminary worksheets reveals the task of deciphering—not to 
speak of establishing a semblance of sequential order—as almost hopelessly 
frustrating. Nevertheless, the editors, with their patient and determined in- 
sistence on letting the manuscripts—and nothing but the manuscripts—guide 
them in the reconstruction of a coherent and meaningful text, succeeded not 
only in establishing an admirably clear and convincing rendition, but also in 
clarifying the intricate problem of successive versions, as in the case of some of 
Hélderlin’s later hymnic chants. Reliance on the manuscript sources enabled 
them to clear up errors which in the past had been carried from one edition 
to the other, as well as to salvage for Hélderlin’s mature period some beauti- 
ful lines—as, for example, in the hymnic fragment ‘Was ist des Menschen 
Leben” (11, 209)—which formerly, through their illegibility, had been con- 
sidered tokens of psychic disintegration. 

Such results are astonishing and delightful. They demonstrate that the 
proper combination of analysis and divination or, as the editor calls it, 
“lebendig mitgehende und mitdichtende Betrachtung des Werdenden”’ (1, 
318), is able to widen the horizons of philological insight and technique in a 
manner scarcely anticipated by earlier editors. But they also encourage some 
reservations. It is true that Professor Beissner probably has read Hélderlin’s 
manuscripts more frequently and more intensively than any other mortal, 
and that he has therefore developed a surer grasp of Hélderlin’s writing habits 
than anyone else. Still, the reader cannot always suppress the question 
whether the alleged corrections by Hélderlin’s hand really mean what they 
are said to mean; and he even wonders why the number of justifiable question 
marks which the editor sometimes puts alongside his findings is not larger. 
To be sure, the editors have operated with clear and often enlarged photo- 
graphs, which the ordinary reader does not have at his disposal. Moreover, an 
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inexperienced reader is not likely to be fuliy prepared for the analysis of a com- 
plete photographic rendition of the manuscripts. Still, it would have been 
desirable if a large number of reproductions—by far more extensive than the 
mere token illustrations furnished in the present volumes—had been included 
in the apparatus, particularly for those readers who might wish or are quali- 
fied to compare Professor Beissner’s minute descriptions and transcriptions 
with the original. It is indeed indicative of the complexity of the text-critical 
problem that in those volumes in which the manuscripts represent the major 
source of information—and of uncertainty (11 & v1), the critical apparatus has 
come to outweigh by a ratio of two (or, one and a half) to one, the text por- 
tions which they are to illuminate. Also in this respect, the volumes are dis- 
tinguished from the earlier products of classical philology. For these reasons 
it might have been feared that further additions of illustrative material would 
have made these volumes even more cumbersome than they already are. 
Not only the quality but the reality of a text determines the value of an 
edition—of any critical edition, for that matter. It is to this ideal that the 
Stuttgart edition is dedicated. As the editors have visualized it, the recon- 
structed and purified text suggests a form and a structure which an ideal 
Hélderlin might have wished to have placed before an ideal reader. That is to 
say, the text had to be divested of all those features which are distorting be- 
cause they reflect the impact of the momentary and incidental—the many 
slips of pen or printing press, the cunnings of chance which insert “‘Seele”’ 
where ‘‘Perle’”’ is meant, or the peculiar blindness of readers who stare at one 
incomprehensible passage without detecting the key in the comparison with 
other often quite remote configurations. The editors have attempted to meet 
this problem of reality of text head-on by injecting into the deciphering proc- 
ess the aspect of chronological sequence which would obviously indicate what, 
at one time or other, was actual in Hélderlin’s mind; it should still be pres- 
ent in the simultaneity of the written page where it is still possible to dis- 
tinguish a later from an earlier element. To fulfill the demands of critical ac- 
curacy, the editors have conscientiously checked Hélderlin’s poetic usage in a 
given passage against Hélderlin’s general poetic practice. In such cases, per- 
haps, a check against a complete word index of Hélderlin’s writings might 
have been more useful and dependable; for without it, no statement concern- 
ing Hélderlin’s use or non-use of certain verbal expressions can possess com- 
pelling validity. (The present critical apparatus does not indicate the existence 
of such a tool.) To fulfill the demands of historical accuracy, the orthographic 
habits of Hélderlin’s period and region have been observed as far as lexico- 
graphical evidence permits; with regard to this standard (which can be sub- 
jected to certain reservations), the text has been normalized in that Hélder- 
lin’s frequent and psychologically telling misspellings have been corrected 
(and carefully noted under “‘Lesarten’’), whereas phonetic peculiarities that 
characterize Hélderlin’s manner of writing have been retained. Nowhere, 
however, does the problem of reality of text arise more urgently than in those 
complex passages of first manuscript recording where the harassing illegibility 
demands fundamental decisions on the part of the editor; and decisions—no 
matter how much they are guided by insistence on objectivity—involve inter- 
pretation and choice. It is in regard to such passages that criticisms of the 
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edition have been voiced; however, in defense of the editors and in apprecia- 
tion of their predicament it should be emphasized that their interpretations 
are balanced and usually confirmed by the graphic, stylistic, or semantic evi- 
dence. In matters such as these, it is not advisable to contrast respective mer- 
its of the scientific and the imaginative approaches. As in the Biblical scholar- 
ship of the past, it is to be expected that occasional objections may continue 
to be raised, particularly on the part of literary theologians; the ultimate 
proof of “reality” lies with the rendition of the manuscript record, and unless 
more convincing readings are offered—if they can be dffered—the present 
edition provides the most adequate and dependable canon. 

Information which even the most meticulous scrutiny of the manuscripts 
does not furnish—concerning the manner in which the individual text items 
fit into the totality of Hélderlin’s poetic production—is supplied in the other 
two sections of the editorial apparatus: the complete history and description 
of the textual record (‘‘Ueberlieferung”), and a wealth of explanatory com- 
ment (“Erlauterungen”). This threefold pattern has been observed through- 
out all the volumes of the edition, a fact which greatly simplifies the process 
of cross-referencing and checking. It also demonstrates the effectiveness of 
centralized direction and coordination which some editions of similar purpose 
lack, 

The value of the section on “Ueberlieferung” is at once evident. It con- 
tains indispensable information on the dating of each document, sometimes 
clearly established, sometimes carefully conjectured on the basis of external 
or internal evidence; it also furnishes a description of the manuscript ver- 
sion(s) still extant, offers conjectures on those that are lost, and makes a 
statement on the nature and circumstances of the first printing. In the section 
entitled “Erlauterungen” the editors have, on the whole, not been tempted 
by the possibilities of inflation. Rather than venturing a commentary prepar- 
atory to a fundamental interpretation, they have restricted themselves to 
occasional references for a better understanding of the text. For the most part 
these references consist of explanations of verbal usage, and of stylistic, pro- 
sodic, or structural matters. They point out textual parallels elsewhere in 
Hélderlin’s writings, overt or implied quotations from contemporary or 
ancient literature, biographical or bibliographical details, or incidental infor- 
mation that may serve to make a specific text passage more transparent. At 
times they expand into paraphrase, touching upon an “explication de texte,” 
or they render a judicious account of the pertinent critical and interpretive 
literature; but rarely do they express an opinion on past or current controver- 
sies unless questions of text or chronology are under consideration (as, e.g., 
v, 63 and 376 ff., in the argumentation with Hellingrath concerning metrical 
peculiarities of Hélderlin’s translation which are not without effect upon the 
arrangement of the text on the printed page). 

Friedrich Beissner, through his earlier contributions himself an expert on 
the reception of classical forms in the poetic language of Germany, has as- 
sumed responsibility for the edition of Hélderlin’s poetry, that is, for the 
lyrical poems (vols. 1/11) and the translations from Greek and Roman authors 
(vol. v). Of these, Volume 1, containing the poems written before 1800, ob- 
serves a chronological order, whereas Volume 1 arranges the poems since 
1800 in loose groupings largely determined by compositional structure— 
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“Oden,” “Elegien,” “Hymnische Entwiirfe,” etc., but also by consideration 
of subject matter and mood, “Vaterlindische Gesinge,” or chronology, 
“Spiateste Gedichte.” Such an arrangement has certain advantages. It per- 
mits the tracing of Hélderlin’s early development under the impact of chang- 
ing literary models; and it centers the reader’s attention on the real area of 
Hdlderlin’s genius, once he attained mastery. Moreover, the manner of classi- 
fication has been left flexible enough to include the consideration of composi- 
tional patterns and structure in the first, and that of chronological sequence 
in the second volume. As for editorial technique, the method of textual an- 
alysis, which had been put to a preliminary test in the first volume, has been 
carried to full fruition in the second. 

To some extent, the second volume represents the core of the entire edi- 
tion. Here are found the monumental hymns of Hélderlin’s mature years 
which primarily have contributed toward his stature as the seer and the cre- 
ator of profound symbols, and here the problems of textual criticism have be- 
come most complex and urgent. Not only do repeated attempts at different 
versions demonstrate Hélderlin’s obsession with the desire to capture the in- 
expressible meaning of existence in ever renewed experiments in rhythmical 
language, but the urgency of the calling and the haste to capture the glow of 
inspiration have led to a manner of written recording which defies ordinary 
transcription. To any editor this would be a supreme challenge; Beissner has 
met it with equanimity, infinite patience, dogged perseverance, and a great 
deal of devotion. His lengthy and detailed analyses of such poems as “Der 
Wanderer,” “Brod und Wein,” “‘Archipelagus,” ““Wie wenn am Feiertage,” 
and “Patmos” (and there are many others) are masterpieces of descriptive 
objectivity which can scarcely be sufficiently appreciated until the reader 
himself executes each step of “‘logic”-al genesis which the editor has extracted 
from the confusion of the manuscripts. A particularly helpful hint is furnished 
in the discovery of “Keimwérter’—germinal words—which Hédlderlin er- 
ratically strewed all over the page of his worksheet, just as if to cast his im- 
mediate goal ahead of him in the whirl of inspiration and the flow of creative- 
ness. 

The editorial thoroughness and circumspection distinguishing the treat- 
ment of the hymns is likewise applied in the remainder of the volume. It has 
led to many valuable insights of more limited significance—demonstrating 
the literary kinship between certain odes, clearly establishing the structural 
patterns of others, indicating occasional compositional shortcomings, revising 
the dating of several poems. But on all occasions there is the same temper of 
meticulous objectivity and the same insistence on completeness and authenti- 
city which has been the motto of the entire edition. 

Although Volumes v and vi—the latter prepared by Adolf Beck—cannot 
claim the same degree of literary significance and substantial fascination 
which the second volume commands, they are executed with the same measure 
of editorial conscientiousness. Again the principle of authenticity, which in 
the edition of Hélderlin’s lyrics guided critical observation from complex 
drafts to a perfected text, is applied here, in the one case to Hélderlin’s trans- 
lations, in the other, to Hélderlin’s life as it is revealed in his letters. That the 
same principle is invoked, even under altered presuppositions, is somewhat 
surprising. A difference of reality prevails whether we try to arrive at the au- 
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thentic text of, say, “Patmos” or deal with a letter of Hélderlin to his 
mother. The editorial technique which flourished in the first volumes of the 
edition has been securely established. In fact, one may wonder whether the 
mechanism originally designed as an auxiliary device has not developed into 
a perfect machinery threatening to assume the proportions of an automaton. 

The results obtained by this method are those of expert perfectionism. 
Both volumes present a text purified according to the adopted principle, and 
meticulously supported by the evidence of carefully checked “Lesarten.” In 
both volumes this text is illuminated by pertinent information, whether it 
points out Hélderlin’s growing familiarity with Greek syntax and stylistics 
as he progresses in his translations from Homer to Sophocles and Euripides, 
or informs the reader about the details of Hélderlin’s readings or the names 
of a host of Swabian parsons who at one time or other played a role in Hélder- 
lin’s life. From his profound acquaintance with classical rhetoric and litera- 
ture, Professor Beissner is able to weigh almost every line of Hélderlin’s 
translations for its grammatical and poetic merit and to judge the position it 
holds within the chronology of his work. Correspondingly, Professor Beck 
displays a vast fund of detailed information that lifts much of the obscurity 
that has prevailed over entire sections of Hélderlin’s life. At times he goes to 
astonishing length to establish the date or the sequence of certain letters, but, 
with infinite tact and discrimination, he always succeeds in separating the sheer 
weight of material evidence from the gentler forms of supposition with which 
he attempts to circumscribe the physiognomy of Hélderlin the correspondent 
—and the poet. It is clear that no future Hélderlin monograph will be able 
to ignore the findings already presented in Volume v1 and to be included in a 
companion volume dealing with the letters of Hélderlin’s correspondents. 
That at times Professor Beck becomes almost unduly apologetic about the 
“micrology” of his undertaking may only indicate his growing awareness of 
the limitations of a technique dictated by the considerations of the entire edi- 
tion. 

With the area of Hélderlin’s work and personality clearly established and 
its depths thoroughly searched, the present edition can clearly maintain its 
claim to responsibility as a complete, authentic, and definitive edition. As 
the Stuttgarter GroBe Hélderlin-Ausgabe nears its completion, its distinguished, 
large blue and white volumes will become a familiar sight in many libraries. 
There is something both serene and austere about these volumes, an aura 
that prevails as they are opened and read. With their impressive weight, the 
quality of their paper, the quiet harmony of their printed page, they suggest 
a mood of aloofness reminiscent of the years in which Hyperion envisaged, 
“auf weichem Boden, seelige Genien.”” But there is also the trace of a muted 
paradox: that Hélderlin who in his life would have been too shy to accept any 
sign of splendor or pretentiousness is thought of as the ideal recipient of this 
token of a belated recognition. 

It is regrettable that in the wear and tear which these somewhat cumber- 
some volumes will receive and should receive, the delicate binding will not 
stand up and that the spine is too weak for the sturdier demands of a modern 
academic world. 
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